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PROCEEDINGS 


AT THE SPRING MEETING AT DOWN AMPNEY, KEMPSFORD, 
FAIRFORD, AMPNEY ST. MARY AND AMPNEY CRUCIS, 
Monday, 25 May 1925 


The Spring Meeting was attended by a very large 
number of members and visitors which resulted in rather 
crowded conditions at some of the smaller churches 
included in the day’s itinerary. 

Down AMPNEY. 

The present church of Down Ampney dates from the 
thirteenth century and the earliest ecclesiastical records 
are those of royal presentations, directed to the Bishop of 
Worcester, of Wibert of Kent, 16 February 1258 (Cal. 
Patent Roll, Henry 111 (vol. 4, p. 615), of Richard le Rous 
22 August 1259 (b7d. v, 40 and 115), and of Ralph of 
Hotot, 7 September 1267 (zbtd. vi, 105). The church 
was given by Edward I to the Knights of St. John (Hos- 
pitallers)* who almost immediately had to assert their 
right of patronage for on the 3rd of the Ides of May, 1273 
‘a certain brother of the order of Hospitallers exhibited 
to the Bishop of Worcester a letter of inhibition by the 
Abbot of Lesnes, conservator of the privileges of the 
brother aforesaid touching the same church’”’ (Giffard 
reg., Worcs. Hist. Soc. p. 55). This was occasioned by 
the collation of Alan of Quixley to Down Ampney which 


1 Fobroke’s Gloucestershire, ii, 471, where it is pointed out that the gift was 
to the Hospitallers and not to the Templars. 
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is stated to have devolved upon the bishop by the negligence 
of the master of the Hospital of St. Jerusalem, the patron, 
to present after the decease of Hugh of Cantilupe, the last 
minister there (1b1d. pp. 55, 56). 

In June 1277 a composition for the maintenance and 
ordinary expenses of Roger of Messingham, vicar of Down 
Ampney, was made in the church between the Bishop of 
Worcester and the “‘ prior and brethren of the Hospital of 
Jerusalem in England by Robert of Wych and brothers 
Thomas of Gildeburch and Illary of St. Edmund.” By 
this the vicar was to enjoy dues and offerings belonging 
to the altar with small and other tythes and the tythes of 
a mill. Also the tythe of corn from the lands of Halfride 
of Burton and Richard of the Moleyns in the Wycke and 
others.1 In 1286 this was ratified by the Bishop of 
Worcester (Giffard reg., Worcs. Hist. Soc. pp. 221, 222). 

In 1283 the Hospitallers presented Roger of Messingham 
who was instituted 24 November (Giffard reg., W.H.S. 
p. 221), and entered into a bond of roos. to the Bishop of 
Worcester for arrears of proxies for the previous six years 
on the composition made in 1277. Some of the church 
lands became parcel of the possessions of the abbey of 
Cirencester and are included in the list printed in Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, vi, 179. By letters patent 15 July, 32 
Henry vill, a close of pasture called Le Wyke, with its 
appurtenances in Down Ampney and lately demised to 
Robert Page and John Brvgfelde was granted to Sir 
Anthony Hungerford. 

In 1546 the rectory and advowson and appurtenances 
*‘ which belonged to the late preceptory of Quenington 
and St. John of Jerusalem to hold in frankalmoigne ” — 
were granted to the dean and chapter of Christ Church, 
Oxford. It appears that the rectory and all tithes had 
been granted to Sir Anthony Hungerford. (Pat. Roll, 


1 A full abstract, with names of the tenants and translation is in Gloucester 
Public Library. (RF 17. 1). 
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38 Henry vill, p. 8). The manor had been in the 
possession of the Hungerford family nearly 300 years for 
Sir Thomas Hungerford died seized of it in the time of 
Richard 11. (Fosbroke, Gloucestershire, i, 470). Margery 
Hungerford, wife of Sir Edmund, described in her will 
(2 March 1485-6) as “ lady of Donamney ” directed that 
she should be buried in the church next to her husband 
and she bequeathed “ To the said parish church 20s. To 
the altar of St. Anne there, 40d. To the chapel of the 
Holy Trinity to be new built in the said parish church a 
missal bequeathed me by my husband with certain 
ornaments requisite for the priest serving there, also a 
psalter with a portuous (portas) a chalice two phials and 
a silver bell.”” (P.C.C. Logge, 27). Sir John Hungerford 
by will dated 24 July 1524, left “to the high altar of 
Downeampney for tithes forgotten 13s. 4d. and to every 
light within the same church 2s." He was buried in the 
lady chapel of Cirencester church, leaving to it £10. 

After the Hungerfords the manor came to the Dunch 
family through the marriage of Bridget, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Anthony Hungerford, with Edmund Dunch, 
who was created Baron Burnell, of East Wittenham 
(Berks.), by Cromwell. (Complete Peerage, 1i, 83). 

The Dunches were lords of the manor till the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, when it was purchased by 
James Craggs, Secretary of State in the time of George 1, 
Craggs appears to have left two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Harriet. The first of these two ladies married Edward 
Eliot, who was succeeded by an only son who died un- 
married, when the family estates devolved on Richard 
Eliot, his brother, who had married in 1726 Harriet 
Craggs, and left a son, Edward Eliot, his son being ad- 
vanced as the first Earl of St. Germans. It was the 
Craggs marriages, therefore, that added the Down Ampney 
estate to the Cornish property of the Eliots and so it 
remained till the sale a few years ago when it was pur- 
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chased by the Co-operative Wholesale Society, and 
Captain Sydney Dennis soon afterwards became the 
owner of the house. 

The north transept of the church was the family chapel of 
the Hungerford family, and the tomb of Sir John Hunger- 
ford (1634) and of his son, at one time removed to the west 
end of the church, is now in its original position, forming a 
kind of reredos, beneath which is placed a seventeenth 
century altar. The screen which separates this chapel 
from the nave of the church incorporates two panels, one 
bearing the name of Sir Anthony Hungerford, while on 
the larger and lower panel is carved the Hungerford arms. 
These panels were obtained from Cirencester church at 
the time of the restoration there in 1865-7, where they 
formed part of agallery erected by Sir Anthony Hungerford 
at the entrance of St. Catherine’s chapel about 1640. 
They were in the estate yard at Down Ampney for many 
years, and were given by Lord St. Germans to a former 
vicar, the Rev. W. S. Leonard, and remained at the 
vicarage till they were removed and incorporated in the 
present screen. 

The Hungerford effigy, and those of Sir Nicholas de 
Valers (c. 1300) and of an unknown lady (c. 1320) are 
described in Transactions, xxxi, 56-63. 

Mr. H. Martin Gibbs, a member of the Society, lived at 
the Manor House for some twenty years and during his 
tenancy he presented the church with a rood loft and 
screen and carried out certain repairs. He kindly writes 
as follows: 

‘‘ With regard to the restoration of the church, the only 
additions to it during my timewere the vestry, to which the 
5th Earl of St. Germans and others subscribed, and a new 
south window in the chancel (over the sedilia) given by a 
person whose name I forget. With the exception of 
restoring the effigies of the unknown lady and adding the 
tabernacle pinnacles to the moulded pillars on each side of 
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the ogee arch under which she rests, all the work I did 
consisted in fitting up the inside of the church with screens 
reredos, seats, etc., which can hardly be called restoration. 

There is no sign of there ever having been a rood loft in 
the church, so it is a question if one ought to have been 
introduced. 

The old part of the screen to the south chapel with the 
Hungerford arms on it was found in the Down Ampney 
estate yard, and was claimed by the vicar as his property. 
A former vicar who built the vicarage had panelled the 
vicarage hall with old oak pew doors that had been turned 
out of Cirencester abbey [church], and it was thought that 
he bought this old part of the screen when he bought the 
pew doors, for the Hungerfords had once had a pew in the 
abbey [church]. The south chapel had been rebuilt 
before I went to Down Ampney, but before this it con- 
tained a gallery pew which was entered from the outside 
(there is a water colour drawing of this in the vestry) 
with no way out of this pew into the church, so that at 
celebrations of the Holy Communion the vicar had to 
go outside the church and enter the pew by the outside 
door to communicate the occupants of the pews. I 
mention this as it is one of the reasons for believing that 
the old part of this screen came from the Abbey, for it is 
not long enough to enclose the original gallery pew in the 
church. 

The Laudian altar which is now in the Hungerford 
chapel I found in the vicarage in the parish room or 
chapel, after the death of Mr. Leonard, who was vicar 
when I first went there, and at the sale of his furniture I 
bought it. The initials on it are, so far as I remember, 
those of the churchwardens at the time it was made. The 
Hungerford monument was to the west end of the north 
aisle when I went there and was removed to its present 
position when the chapel was panelled and fitted up as a 
chapel. There is another Hungerford monument (a slab 
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with a long inscription on it and a much damaged carved 
border on each side) in the church and is I think in the 
tower.” 


THE MANoR HOUvwsE. 

The Manor House stands on the site of an earlier one and 
possibly some of the stone work may yet exist in the 
foundations and the core of certain walls. It was rebuilt 
In 1537 in the time of Sir John Hungerford, and to his son, 
Sir Anthony, we owe the gate-house, a fine example of 
Tudor work. The archway has a crocketted gable, the 
roofs on either side being covered with stone tiles, and on 
the side towards the court-yard are two semi-octagonal 
towers with battlements. The Hungerford arms are 
carved on a panel over the archway. There are some very 
distinctive stone chimneys of the period, and a series of 
interesting carved devices on the roof corbels showing the 
family arms and badge. A detailed account of the 
architectural features of the house, with illustrations, was 
published in Country Life, 27 October 1917. It is also 
illustrated in Garner and Stratton’s Domestic Architecture 
of the Tudor Period, p. 102, and plate 138. 

At the meeting of the Society held in the Bristol area in 
Ig01, a discussion was introduced at Aust by the late 
Rev. C. S. Taylor as to the place of the conference between 
St. Augustine and the British bishops in A.D. 603. He 
was followed by Bishop Forrest Browne (then of Bristol) 
who suggested a claim for the meeting having taken place 
at Down Ampney. The problem was not solved then or 
on this occasion, for though mentioned by Mr. Acheson, 
no further evidence was offered. 


KEMPSFORD. 

At Kempsford the Society was received and welcomed 
by the vicar, Rev. A. Baskerville Mynors, who described 
the church, and later, when members gathered on “‘ Lady 
Maud’s Walk ”’ by the banks of the Thames, gave some 
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interesting particulars of the historic associations of the 
town. 


Notes BY REv. A. B. MyYnors. 


Though not mentioned in Domesday the church of 
Kempsford was given to the abbey of Gloucester by 
Ernulf of Hesding (H1sé. et Cart. Monas. Gloucs. i, 89 sqq.) 
one of the great land owners in the Survey, who held the 
barony of Kempsford. The manor was the dower of 
Maud, daughter of Sir Patrick Chaworth (G.E.C. Peerage) 
wife of Henry Plantagenet, 3rd Earl of Lancaster (1281- 
1345). Here he twice entertained Edward I in the castle 
of which to-day not one stone stands upon another. 
Hither he brought Edward 11, when that unfortunate 
monarch was consigned to his custody asa prisoner. This 
Henry was succeeded by his son, Henry, first Duke of 
Lancaster, whose only son was drowned in the ford here 
while yet a boy; and as the sorrowing father rode away 
his horse cast a shoe which the inhabitants nailed up on 
the north door, “in proud remembrance of the honour.” 
As you will see, it is still there. Henry’s daughter and 
heiress, the Lady Blanche, married John of Gaunt, Earl 
of Richmond and 2nd Duke of Lancaster (1340-99)—being 
the first of his three wives—and it was to her memory that 
John of Gaunt added to the church this glorious tower 
between 1381 and 1399. This was that Lady Blanche who 
was patroness of the poet Chaucer. He wrote ‘“ The 
Assembly of Foules ”’ in honour of her wedding, and village 
tradition insists that the poem was written on “ Lady 
Maud’s Walk.” If I may add that John of Gaunt’s second 
wife was a daughter of the King of Castile, and that one of 
his daughters married John, King of Portugal, it will 
readily be seen that Kempsford was at one time in close 
touch with the outside world. 

It is to me a constant inspiration to think of those who 
have knelt in worship within these very walls and before 
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that altar during the past 800 years. I seem to see the 
stately throng crossing the castle green from the great 
house and entering by our south porch; King Harold 
certainly, Edward I many times, Edward 11 probably as a 
prisoner, Edward 111 possibly as a boy. Then those great 
nobles, with their wide-flung possessions and influence in 
church and state, at home and in France, for good or for 
evil—the Cadurcis, the Plantagenets, the Thynnes. 

The manor was granted by the Plantagenets to the 
collegiate church of St. Mary in Leicester, and after the 
Dissolution was bought by the Thynne family, who 
pulled down the castle, built the great house of which you 
will see a drawing in the north porch, and lived there until 
Longleat was ready for them. 


THE CHURCH. 


Turning now to the church itself, which is of noble 
proportions. It has a nave without aisles, and a lofty 
tower between this and the chancel. The nave is Norman 
with western buttresses and exterior and interior string- 
courses. The clerestory is Perpendicular. The north 
porch, badly restored, has a Norman doorway, with 
chevroned mouldings, shafts with spiral mouldings, and 
plain tympanum. There is a curious niche here, with 
bold foliation and ogee-crocketted canopy flanked by 
pinnacles. The south door is Norman, with unfinished 
tympanum. This porch is Early English. The roof of 
the nave is good and has foliation under the arched 
timbers upon brackets of wood and stone. 

The chancel is Early Decorated with traces of Early 
English masonry. It has three distinct types of window, 
of which the best is the double-ogee on the north-east. A 
chapel (S.E.) was added during the incumbency (1855-68) 
of James Russell Woodford, bishop of Ely, 1873-85. 

There is no need to point out the four Norman windows 
in the nave; but the south door is a fine one and has a 
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spacious Early English porch with a dial. The tower, 
inserted about 1290, will bear comparison with any of its 
neighbours or indeed with those of Somersetshire. It has 
a striking originality, being of three stages, yet with four 
tiers of windows. It depends for its effect not upon 
ornament, but upon simplicity, dignity, and bulk. 

The decoration of the vaulting was a labour of love by a 
Mr. St. John, curate of the parish, about 50 years ago. All 
the recent work—the south-east chapel, the pulpit, the 
font—excellent in its craftsmanship, but so inappropriate 
in our eyes, is due to the late Mr. G. E. Street. 

Of ancient glass there is one figure only—in the north- 
east window of the chancel. There is a brass in the 
chancel to Walter Hichman (or Hickham) 1521 and his 
wife and children (Haines, 11, 69; Davis, 126-7), and an 
efhgy to an unknown priest of about the middle of the 
fifteenth century (Transactions, xxxi, 68-9). 


Lapy Maup’s WALK. 


If you will for a moment put the clock back 1,125 years 
you will find yourselves in the kingdom of Mercia looking 
across the river-boundary into the kingdom of Wessex. 
On 15 January 800, the king of the West Saxons died, and 
Ethelmund (who was in command of the garrison here) 
rode over the ford upon an expedition against the Wiltszti. 
Weoxtan the earldorman met him; they fought upon the 
hundred acre meadow which you see—still known as the 
Battlefield—and both the leaders were killed. Victory 
rested with the men of Wiltshire. 

We are standing upon a Saxon earthwork, upon which 
I suppose, Ethelmund stood, thrown up to guard the ford. 
For the peculiarity of this ford lies in the fact that it is 
some 150 yards long. You enter it below the Manor farm 
—on the left—and you must ride in the river under this 
wall for 150 yards till you can emerge up the sloping bank 
—on the right—into Wiltshire. Hence the importance 
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of this fort guarding the strategic frontier of the kingdom 
of Mercia. In later days, I suppose, the earthwork was 
faced with masonry—as you now see it—and a castle was 
built upon the adjoining orchard, which, while it may not 
have contained 365 rooms and as many kitchens as there 
are months in the year—as the local tradition maintains— 
must have been a place of some size, as Edward I stayed 
here for some time on at least two occasions. 

This terrace is Lady Maud’s Walk. Here Chaucer 
wrote his poems. Here the Lady Maud still walks. She 
was the sister of the Lady Blanche who married John of 
Gaunt, and co-heiress of Henry, first Duke of Lancaster. 
She still looks for her only brother Henry, who was 
drowned in his boyhood in the ford under this wall. Ora 
still more tragic story may be found in Mr. Williams’s 
“ Round About the Upper Thames,” accounting for the 
uneasiness of her spirit. 

I ask your inspection of the stone upon which I am 
standing. Is it the base, or is it the capital, of a big 
pillar? Is it perhaps the base of a cross? Here is also 
one fifteenth century stone and there are a few more on the 
other side of the garden. The room at the end of the 
bowling-green formed, no doubt, part of the sixteenth 
century house built by the Thynne family upon the 
adjoining garden. 

FAIRFORD. 

Fairford has been visited by the Society on several 
occasions. The history of the manor and detailed 
accounts of the parish church and its renowned stained 
glass windows are given at length in the volumes of 
Transactions reporting these meetings (il, 23-4; Xvu, 
17-24; XX, 37-42; XXxXlv, 31-6) and it is therefore not 
necessary to recapitulate them at any length. The 
literature relating to the windows is itself of considerable 
extent and the references given to the principal papers and 
other printed material may be useful. 
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Fairford has attracted the attention of many writers, as 
may be seen from the numerous entries in the Manual of 
Gloucestershire Literature, ii, 190-7. As early as 1648 
Richard Corbet, successively Bishop of Oxford and of 
Lichfield, printed verses on the beauty of the Fairford 
windows, and in 1716 Thomas Hearne published a des- 
cription of them. Samuel Rudder issued a short history 
of the town in 1763, sixteen years before his county 
history appeared, and this went through over twenty 
editions. Richard Bigland also published in separate 
form his account of Fairford printed in his ‘‘ Collections.” 
The history of the stained glass in the church, and the 
controversy as to its origin formed the subject of discussion 
by several writers, among them the late H. F. Holt, J. G. 
Joyce, J. R. Planché, and Canon Carbonell. Mr. Holt 
stood as the champion for Albert Diirer as the designer, 
while Mr. Joyce, whose great monograph is the acknow- 
ledged authority, came to the conclusion that the glass 
was made in England under an English contract but that 
both Germans and Flemings were employed in its exe- 
cution. It will be seen that Mr. G. McN. Rushforth, 
F.S.A., in the address which he gave at the meeting 
(printed below) accepts Mr. Joyce’s views in every respect. 

From very early days the manor of Fairford was held by 
great nobles of England. In the reign of Edward the 
Confessor it was a possession of Brictric, from whom it 
passed to Queen Matilda, then to her husband William 
the Conqueror, to Fitzhamon as part of the Honour of 
Gloucester, and to the families of Clare, Despencer, 
Beauchamp and Neville. Henry vii held it and granted 
it to John Tame, to whom and to his son, Sir Edmund, we 
owe the building of the magnificent church, which with 
those at Cirencester, Northleach, and Burford form such 
striking examples of the uses to which the great woolmen 
of the fifteenth century put their wealth. 

Members were welcomed by Canon R. C. S. Jones, the 
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Society’s local secretary for Fairford, who reminded them 
that the rebuilding of Fairford church by John Tame, a 
wealthy wool merchant who was born at Stowell and came 
from Cirencester, was begun in 1492, and as the Bishop of 
Worcester visited the place on 20 June 1497, it is likely 
that he consecrated the new church on that day. Four 
consecration crosses remain. John Tame died in 1500, 
and was buried beneath a fine tomb of Purbeck marble, 
with brasses, between the chancel and lady chapel. His 
son, Sir Edmund Tame, completed the church and was 
buried in the floor of the chapel, where a brass in memory 
of him and his two wives may be seen. The church took 
the place of an earlier building of which the lower part of 
the fourteenth century tower remains, with details added 
in perpendicular style. It seems probable that the 
trood-loft was across the western arch of the tower, and 
was approached by a staircase in the south-east pier, and a 
gallery ran round the inside of the tower. The rood-beam 
was probably supported by the upper brackets which are 
ancient (the lower brackets are modern), and the statues 
were marked by the shallow canopies in the wall above the 
arch, the centre one suggesting the shape of the Cross. 
The piers of the tower still retain traces of the old paint- 
ings which covered the walls. On the north-east pier, a 
bishop (St. Thomas of Canterbury ?), on the south-east the 
martyrdom of St. Edmund, with emblems of the Passion 
supporting it; on the south-west, the Pelican in her piety; 
and north-west, St. Anthony. The roofs are supported 
by beautifully carved angels, those in the chancel having 
the names of eight or nine orders of angels, each one 
bearing emblems appropriate to the order. The miseri- 
cord seats in the chancel were not made for the present 
church, but have been rather roughly adapted. The 
screens and the desk were made for the church. 
Unquestionably the finest work on the Fairford windows 
is the monograph by the Rev. J. G. Joyce, F.S.A., pub- 
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lished in 1872 by the Arundel Society, with the sanction 
of the Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
the Council on Education. It is in folio, with 42 full page 
plates, 35 of which are in colour, and very full descriptions. 
of the subjects illustrated in the glass. The preliminary 
chapters deal with the general history of the church, the 
manor and its descent, and a full account of John and 
Edmund Tame. It may be mentioned that a paper on the 
Tame family by Mr. H. F. Holt, was printed in the Journal 
(vol. 27) of the British Archaeological Association. Mr. 
Joyce spent many years studying the glass and the pub- 
lished result of his researches is spoken of by Mr. Rushforth, 
himself one of the foremost authorities on the subject, as 
‘‘a monument to his industry, acumen, and learning.” 
When the Society visited Fairford in 1877 Mr. Joyce read 
a paper on the windows which is printed in Transactions, 
li, 53-91. On the present occasion members were most 
fortunate in having Mr. Rushforth to describe the glass and. 
the address which he gave follows. 


THE FAIRFORD WINDOWS. 


By G. McN. Rushforth, F.S.A. 

Nearly everything of importance and interest about the 
Fairford glass was said more than fifty years ago by the 
Rev. J. G. Joyce in his great book, The Fairford Windows 
(London, Arundel Society, 1872), which remains as a 
monument of his industry, acumen, and learning. The 
following notes are largely based on this work, which 
from its bulk and cost is not very accessible to the public. 

These windows, famous almost from the outset, and 
still, perhaps, the best known example of medieval 
painted glass in England, are important, not so much 

1A valuable supplement to Mr. Joyce’s book is Canon Carbonell’s chapter 
on “ The Fairford Windows” in Memortals of Old Gloucestershire, edited by 
P. H. Ditchfield (London, 1911), p. 202. Mr. H. W. Taunt’s Fairford Church 


(third edition, 1902) will be found a useful guide to the windows, all of which. 
have been photographed (also as postcards) by Taunt and Co, of Oxford. 
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for their artistic merits, which there has been a tendency 
to exaggerate, as because they provide a unique example 
of the complete furnishing of a medieval parish church 
with pictured glass carrying out one scheme or conception, 
every part of which is related to the whole. King’s 
‘College, Cambridge, has a similar complete scheme, but 
that is in a college chapel on a grand style. This unity of 
-conception is only found where a church has been built and 
furnished altogether by a founder; and so the Fairford 
windows are explained by the fact that John Tame 
rebuilt the church and provided the painted glass. His 
will made in 1496 assumes that the church was in 
existence,! and at his death in 1500 most of the work was 
probably finished. Anything that remained to be done 
was completed by his son, Sir Edmund Tame. We may, 
therefore, roughly date the windows about the year 1500. 

The subject of the twenty-eight windows is neither 
more nor less than the Christian Faith, or the story of 
man’s fall and redemption. It is divided into three main 
sections, corresponding to three parts of the church; in 
the windows of the chancel and its chapels is the Gospel 
history; in those of the nave is the Christian Church—its 
Faith (the Creed, the Gospels, the Fathers), its Saints, and 
their enemies; while the west end has the consummation 
-of all things—the Last Judgment. 

The grandeur and completeness of a scheme like this 
was not due to the glass-painters, but to learned eccles- 
lastics who drew up the plan forthem. One of the leading 
ideas of medieval exegesis was that the Old Testament 
history was always to be interpreted as the anticipation or 
type of the New. And so not only (in the windows of the 
nave aisles) were the articles of the Apostles’ Creed fore- 
told by texts of the Prophets, but the episodes of the 
Nativity have their Old Testament types—the Annun- 
‘Clation, as the defeat of the serpent, has its contrast in the 


2 Joyce, p. 21. 
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Fall; the Nativity has its pendants in the Burning Bush 
and Gideon’s Fleece (the perpetual virginity of Mary); 
while the gifts of the Wise Men from the East are antici- 
pated by the Queen of Sheba’s presents to Solomon 
(window I at the entrance to the north or Lady Chapel).} 
There was not room to carry out this idea all through the 
Gospel scenes, but it appears again in the windows of the 
west end, where the Last Judgment is flanked by two Old 
Testament types of justice—the Judgment of David on the 
Amalekite who killed Saul, and the Judgment of Solomon. 

In the latter half of the fifteenth century this system had 
been summarized and tabulated in the illustrated block 
books and early printed books, of which the best known 
were the Biblia Pauperum and the Speculum Humanae 
Salvationts or ‘‘ Mirror of Man’s Salvation,” both produced 
in West Germany or Flanders, and intended for the 
instruction of the clergy, as is shown by the fact that all 
the texts are in Latin. The plan of the Biblia Pauperum 
shows a Gospel episode flanked by two Old Testament 
types, with explanatory texts and prophecies above and 
below. It is not surprising to find that these books were 
used by the designers of the Fairford windows. The Old 
Testament types of the Nativity in window 1 are all 
taken from the Biblia Pauperum, and so is the scheme of 
the three Doom windows at the west end where, though 
the pictures themselves are much more elaborate than the 
rude and simple ones of the block book, the source is made 
clear by the fact that the explanatory Latin texts from the 
Biblia Pauperum were copied in full, as may be seen by 
the remains of the Judgment of Solomon (window xv). 

Nearly all the scenes show how the painters followed 
the traditional treatment of the time. In many cases the 
compositions had become stereotyped. A good instance 
is the Ascension (window Ix), with the Apostles grouped 
round a high conical mound with a grass top, above which 


1 The numbering of the windows is that of Joyce, and Taunt’s guide. 
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the feet of the Saviour are seen disappearing in a cloud. 
M. Emile Male has shown how these later traditional 
compositions may often have had their origin in the stage 
settings of the Mystery plays, which would be the most 
familiar presentations of the subjects in the experience of 
the artists.1 The same source will account for the 
elaborate and theatrical costumes of the Prophets and 
other biblical or historical characters. 

The windows are in the latest or transitional style of 
medieval glass painting. The older style, in which as a 
rule a single figure or scene, framed in a canopied niche or 
‘“‘ housing,’ occupies one light, appears here e.g. with the 
Apostles and Prophets. But in several of the windows 
the scenes are treated in a more pictorial way, occupying 
two or more lights, and carried right up into the heads of 
the lights without any canopy or framework, so that the 
picture is seen, as it were, behind the mullions, which, 
indeed, vanish in imagination. This free pictorial treat- 
ment was due to the Renaissance, and originated on the 
Continent, whence it was brought to England, about the 
time when the Fairford windows were made, by Flemish 
and German craftsmen who settled in London and were 
chiefly employed by the Court. The best known of these 
craftsmen, Bernard Flower, “ the king’s glazier,’’ who 
worked for Henry vi1’s Chapel, Westminster, and King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, was a naturalized German, and 
his successor, Galyon Hone, was a Dutchman? The 
connexion of the Fairford glass with their work is ilus- 
trated by the curious and rare detail of the spiked boards. 
attached to the girdle of Christ carrying the Cross in the 
great east window, which occurs in a similar scene in the 
east window of King’s College Chapel. But much of the 


1D’ Art Religieux de la fin du Moyen Age en France (Paris,1908, 2nd ed., 1922), 
chap. i. 

2 Notes and Queries, 12th Ser., iii (1917), p. 419: The King's Glaziers. 

8 Joyce (p. 78) quotes a passage from Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Life of Christ’: 
“«In some old figures we see our Blessed Lord described with a table appended to- 
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decorative detail of the windows (e.g. the architectural 
canopies) is of a foreign character, and so are the landscapes 
and buildings represented in the backgrounds of the scenes. 
The general effect, in fact, is what we are accustomed to 
find in contemporary Flemish or German pictorial art. 

On the other hand, the windows contain a number of 
details connected with England, such as the sun badge of 
the House of York and the ostrich feather badge of the 
Prince of Wales, alluding either to Prince Arthur or to his 
brother Henry. More than once St. Sitha, who was a 
special favourite in England, appears among the small 
figures in the tracery lights. Still more remarkable are 
the windows with characteristic ‘‘ Perpendicular ”’ tracery 
which occur in representations of interiors in which 
several scenes take place (e.g. windows III, Iv and v1!), for 
Perpendicular tracery is only found in England. The 
general foreign character of the glass might be accounted 
for by supposing that the windows were made in Flanders 
to specifications sent from England, which would include 
the royal badges. But it is difficult to explain the 
Perpendicular window tracery except by the work having 
been done in England and, in part at least, by native 
painters to whom the form was familiar. Mr. Joyce goes 
so far as to say (p. 126) that the subjects in which this 
feature occurs ‘‘ could not by any possibility have been 
designed in a foreign school or studio.” 

It may, therefore, be presumed that the windows were 
made to John Tame’s order by some (probably) London 
firm in which Flemish influence and probably craftsmen 


the fringe of his garment, set full of nails and pointed iron’? [Works, ed. 
Heber and Eden (London, 1847), vol. ii, p. 702]. As Taylor was a Cambridge 
man, he was probably referring to the King’s College window. Lately I 
noticed the same detail in a picture of the Way of the Cross by a contemporary 
Dutch painter, Jacob Cornelisz (about 1470-1533), in the Ryks Museum at 
Amsterdam (No. 723). 

1 Both the sun and ostrich feather appear on Arthur's tomb-chapel in 
Worcester Cathedral. Arthur was Prince of Wales from 1489 till his death in 
_ 1502: Henry was created Prince of Wales in 1503. 
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were strongly represented, though Englishmen worked 
with them.! In any case the glass was evidently made for 
the windows of Fairford Church, because the subjects, 
forming a complete scheme, not only exactly fit the lights 
of the twenty-eight windows, but in some cases, as Mr. 
Joyce pointed out, the treatment shows that the drawing 
or composition has been forced to fit the stone mullions. 
There is a horse, for instance, beneath the cross of the 
impenitent thief in the east window, whose foreleg is bent 
at an unnatural angle in order to avoid the mullion. And 
in the great west window the circles of the blessed around 
the Judge are arranged so as not to be cut, if possible, by 
the mullions. Such facts dispose of the legend (which 
cannot be traced further back than the eighteenth century) 
that the glass was made in Flanders for a church in Rome, 
and captured at sea by one of John Tame’s ships. The 
glass, as a glance will show, was made for a church with 
windows in the “ Perpendicular ”’ style, which is peculiar 
to England, and planned exactly like Fairford Church; 
in other words for Fairford Church and no other. 

Another legend that has grown up about the windows is 
that they were designed by Albert Diirer. This originated 
in the days when little was known about early German or 
Flemish painting, and the names of Diirer and Holbein 
were freely used for any work of art of the period. As we 
have seen, the subjects in the windows follow for the most 
part the traditional presentations. But, like all the great 
artists of the Renaissance, Diirer was always trying to 
escape from the conventions of the medieval tradition, 
and visualise his scen¢s in a new and original way. It is 
inconceivable that e.g. he would have perpetuated the 
almost grotesque treatment of the Ascension in window Ix. 
Nor is there to be seen in the drawing of the figures or their 


1 In the second contract (1526) for King’s College Chapel three apparently 
English names are associated with that of Galyon Hone. See Notes and Queries 
cited above, and Dr. M. R. James’s Guide to the windows. 
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draperies the hand of a great artist. On the contrary, 
the windows, with their economical repetitions,! their use 
of the traditional motives and the block book designs, 
and their often mediocre artistic quality, have all the signs 
of shop-work of the period. Still, the total result is 
decoratively fine and iconographically interesting, in spite 
of the perished condition of much of the surface, and the 
damage and mutilation which the glass has suffered. It 
has been said (first, and with some particulars, by Bigland) 
that during the Civil War the glass was taken out and 
concealed. Such a thing is not impossible, and as a 
matter of fact, before 1889, the lights were in several cases 
out of order, as if they had been removed and put back by 
those who did not understand the proper arrangement. 
But the safe removal and storage of a large set of windows 
is a very serious operation; and one would ask, what took 
the place of the glass, as the church must have remained 
in use? The disorder of the panels is a thing found 
elsewhere, and might be due to any releading of the 
windows, such as may have taken place after the Restor- 
ation. The obviously deliberate mutilation of some 
figures, e.g. those of God the Father and of Christ on the 
cross, is not very consistent with the preservation of the 
glass by removal, though it might have taken place in the 
Reformation period. Anyway, Anthony a Wood saw 
the windows in place in 1656, and a poem published in 
1658 refers to them as a well known sight, “‘ preserved 
from the bane of either war or Puritan.’? On the whole 
we can agree with Mr. Joyce that the glass may have 
suffered somewhat when the forces of Essex occupied 
Cirencester for a short time in 1643, and that it was 
releaded in the seventeenth century. 


1Thus Matthew in xu is a repetition of Philip in x1; Micheas in xvii is a 
replica of Sophonias in x1x; the architectural backgrounds of two scenes in 
the Nativity Window, and of Christ with the Doctors (1v) and Christ’s visit to 
Mary (vit), are practically identical. 

2 Joyce, p. 43. 

3 W.H. Hutton, By Thames and Cotswold (2nd ed., 1908), p. 48. 
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At the close of his address Mr. Rushforth was warmly 
thanked and he and Canon Jones then conducted members 
round the church describing each window in detail. 

In addition to the windows the church presents many 
interesting features. The brasses of John (1500) and 
Alice (1471) Tame, and those of Sir Edmund Tame (1534) 
are very fine examples of their period. The details are 
given at length in the late C. T. Davis’s Monumental 
Brasses of Gloucestershire (pp. 98-103 and 141-9). The 
effigies of Roger (c. 1558) Ligon and his wife Katherine are 
described in Tyvansactions, xvi, 123, and xxxi, 63-6. 
Particulars of the heraldry in the church will be found in 
Transactions, xxi, 140-2 and Were’s Index to the heraldry 
in Bigland (Transactions, xxviii, part 2). 

AMPNEY ST. Mary. 

The programme stated that the Society had not 
previously visited Ampney St. Mary but Transactions, 
xxli, 26, shows that the church was included in the 
itinerary of the Fairford meeting of 1899. 

The church was given by Henry I to the Abbey of St. 
Mary of Cirencester, which received its royal charter in 
1133. At some later time the church was alienated by 
reason of its presentation to a nephew, described as “a 
sccular person,’’ of one of the abbots, and it was not until 
1299 that it was restored to Cirencester with the consent 
of the then rector, Walter of Cheltenham. This is recorded 
in the register of Bishop Giffard of Worcester (Worcs. 
Historical Soc. ii, 508) where it is stated that “a former 
abbot had presented his nephew, a secular person, 
whereby and by the imprudence of his successors the same 
church, which had been appropriated to the monastery at 
its foundation was lost.” Walter of Cheltenham is 
described in a deed executed in 1269 as rector (Cal. of 
Ancient Deeds, iv, 418) and in the same year was licensed 
to hold Whittington (Giffard Reg., W.H.S. p. 33). In 
1288 the church of Coates was committed to him (zd7d, p. 
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319), and yet a fourth living was presented in 1298 when 
he was given Sapperton (zb7d. p. 494). In 1314 the Abbey 
of Cirencester was fined {20 for appropriating “‘ in mort- 
main without the late king’s licence the church of Aume- 
neye.”” (Patent Rolls, 7 Edward 11, p. 103). 

At a later date (1339) the prior of Worcester made 
declaration that the abbey had shown title to various 
churches, including that of “the Blessed Mary of 
Aumeneye.” (Reg. Sede Vacante, W.H.S., p. 263). 

Members were met by Mr. C. Tollemache Scott who read 
some notes on the church. It consists of chancel, nave 
and south porch. Of the original Norman work there 
remain the doorway on the north side of the nave, a 
window on the south side, and the font (illustrated in 
Ivansactions, xxxvii). Extensive rebuilding occurred in 
the thirteenth century and in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the chancel was introduced and the west and 
other windows inserted. The north doorway, with 
tympanum, is particularly interesting, the carved lintel 
being of a character not known elsewhere in England, 
It represents a lion, the embodiment of good, faced by a 
small griffin representing the powers of darkness. Below 
are two heads. The doorway has been described in 
detail by the late Sir Henry Dryden (Transactions, xvii, 
127-31, with plate). On the south side is a small priest’s 
door, with carved lintel. 

In the chancel is a low stone screen against the inner 
side of the chancel arch, with stone return stalls on either 
side, of which the southern one retains the original elbow. 
Other features are a shallow recess in the east wall of the 
south porch, the sides being formed from the halves of a 
sepulchral Norman stone, and the seventeenth century 
sanctuary rails. In the course of a restoration of the 
church some few years ago the removal of the whitewash 
revealed remains of mural decoration of the thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. These have been very carefully 
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described by Mr. C. E. Keyser in the Journal of the 
British Archaeological Association (1914) xx, 84-89. 
This paper includes illustrations of the principal features 
of interest of the church and also of those of Ampney 
Crucis and Ampney St. Peter, all three churches being 
described by Mr. Keyser with his usual thoroughness. 

Mr. Scott explained that the reason the church was in so 
isolated a position—in the middle of a water meadow with 
no house near it—was that the village had disappeared, 
the last of the houses having not long ago been pulled 
down. One of the causes for this was that formerly the 
old coach road used to run through the meadow, but the 
ford through the stream was so dangerous that the 
authorities made a new piece of road from Ampney Mill, 
and the church was left stranded. That happened, he 
believed, about 120 years ago. 


AMPNEY CRUCIS. 


The several Ampneys all occur in Domesday. A priest 
is mentioned at Down Ampney and Ampney Crucis, where 
there was also a church. There are certain indications in 
the structure of Ampney Crucis church that it is of earlier 
origin than either of the two adjacent churches. There 
are three manors recorded and these were given to the 
abbeys of Cirencester, Gloucester and Tewkesbury. 
Tewkesbury held Ampney Crucis until its dissolution. 

The church is cruciform with nave and transepts 
(thirteenth century), western tower (fifteenth century), and 
south porch. The nave and chancel are mainly Norman. 
The north wall of the nave has a blocked-up Saxon 
doorway, and two round-headed lights. The original 
windows of the chancel were reconstructed in the four- 
teenth century and the east window was replaced by 
Perpendicular work. The chancel arch is a good example 
of Norman transitional (twelfth century) with bold zig-zag 
moulding and well moulded capitals. In the south-east 
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angle is a late Norman pillar piscina, the top of which is 
moulded to form a basin. The porch is transitional 
Norman and has a dial on the east jamb. There is a 
shallow recess on the east wall similar to the one at 
Ampney St. Mary. The font is Norman (described 
Transactions, Xxxiii). 

It is to be regretted that the mural decorations of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which were discovered 
on the walls of the nave in 1870 were destroyed. There 
are still traces of painting in the north transept and these 
are illustrated and described by Mr. C. E. Keyser in the 
paper already mentioned (figs. ga and 10), which includes 
excellent photographs of all the special features of the 
church. 


NOTES ON THE CHURCH. 
By Major F. W. B. Cripps. 


The parish of Ampney Crucis is first mentioned in the 
Domesday Survey as having a church and a mill. 

The present church was built about 1150 4.D. The only 
portions of a previous building are the doorway in the 
north side cf the nave and part of the walling of the nave 
on the same side; these are late Saxon or more probably 
quite Early Norman building. 

The chancel arch is a very fine example of “‘dogtooth,’’ 
the upper portion and the bowl of the font, and the 
piscina in the south east corner of the chancel are all 
twelfth century work, though there are remains of a 
semi-circular arch in the east wall of the chancel which 
point to much older work than the present east window. 

A great restoration and alteration was carried out 
between 1350-1450 when the tower was added and the 
present roof replaced a former high pitched stone tile roof. 
The walls of the nave were raised and the parapets erected 
in 1450 when the present lead roof was put on. 
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The red, blue and white decoration of the beams of the 
roof with the Tudor rose is still plainly discernible. 

The well-known cross in the churchyard was erected 
during this time, probably about 1410, but opinion is still 
divided as to the identity of the figures on the north and 
south sides of the head of the cross. They are said to 
tepresent St. Lawrence with his gridiron, and a man 
in armour, possibly the donor, or alternatively Abbot 
Gyraldus, the first Abbot of Tewkesbury, and Robert 
Fitzhamon of Tewkesbury with his sword reversed. 

The whole of the church was painted with frescoes and 
figures but with the exception of those in the north aisle 
all were destroyed, when the church was restored in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, by covering them with 
stucco. 

The north transept still shows extensive colouring and 
the figures of St. Helena, St. Paul, St. James, and an 
Archbishop can be identified among several figures and the 
arms of De Mareys (1303) and Fitzhamon of Tewkesbury 
have been identified. 


The late Sir Henry Dryden described very fully the 
details of the well-known fifteenth century cross in the 
churchyard; his paper, illustrated by scale drawings, was 
printed in 7vansactions, xv, 297-303. Other notes are in 
vol. xxii, pp. 24-6. The sculpture work is illustrated in 
Aymer Vallance’s Crosses and Lychgates, figs. 97-9. The 
ethgy of George Lloyd (1584) and his wife and children is 
described, with illustration, in volume xxxlil, pp. III-I5. 
The Norman font is illustrated xxxiil, 299. This rests on 
a replica of an earlier octagonal bowl which was formerly 
used for the Norman bowl but is now preserved in the 
church. The latter is illustrated in volume xl, 56, plate I. 
Earlier visits of the Society are reported in vol. u1, 23, and 
XX, 23-6. 
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From Ampney Crucis members drove to Cirencester 
Park where the President, Earl Bathurst, who was un- 
avoidably absent from the meeting, entertained them to 
tea. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AT THE ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING AT 
STOW-ON-THE-WOLD, 


7, 8, and g July 1925 


The fiftieth? Annual General Meeting of the Society was 
held at Stow-on-the-Wold, this being the third occasion 
of its selection for summer meeting headquarters, the 
previous visits being in 1882 (reported in Transactions, vil, 
I-35) and 1897 (xx, 326-72). 

The annual business meeting was held in St. Edward’s 
Hall at noon when there were present, among others, 
Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., president-elect, Mr. John 
E. Pritchard, F.S.A., Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., Mr. 
Charles Wells, Mrs. Siveter, Miss Roper, Mr. T. Overbury, 
Mr. G. S. Blakeway, Mr. J. G. F. Lowson, Mr. J. J. 
Simpson (meeting secretary), Dr. R. W. Murray, Rev. 
W. B. Atherton, Mr. Horace Gummer, Mrs. Brakspear 
and Mr. Roland Austin (hon. general secretary). 

The general secretary stated that the President, Earl 
Bathurst, had written regretting his inability to attend the 
meeting and therefore he moved (under Rule x) that the 
senior vice-president, Mr. John E. Pritchard, be requested 
to take the chair. This was seconded by Mr. J. S. G. W. 
Stroud and carried. 

The Report of the Council for the year 1924-5 was 
presented: 


1 The Society was established on 21 April, 1876 (see note post as to date) 
and the first Annual Meeting was held on 23 August following. Therefore the 
fiftieth meeting fell in 1925 though actually the Society had not fully completed 
an existence of fifty years. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 1924-5. 


1. Membership. The consistent growth of the Society which 
has been reported for several years continues. At the time of 
presenting this report the membership is 696, an increase of 22 
compared with a year ago. There have been 49 new members 
elected, 18 have resigned, and 9g have died. Seven years ago the 
total number was 463, and the increase of 233 members shows that 
the Society, now approaching the fiftieth year of its existence, is in 
a very strong position numerically. 

The membership of 696 includes 71 life members, 4 honorary 
members, 580 subscribing members, and 41 libraries and institu- 
tions. The average years of membership of life members (47) 
who compounded by payment of five guineas is 29; of those (24) 
compounding by payment of seven guineas it is 8 years. One- 
third of the latter have already been members for 12 years or more. 
There are still 9 original members on the list, three of whom are 
life, four subscribing, and two honorary. 

The Council regret to report the deaths of valued members of the 
society. Mr. F. S. Hockaday (elected 1907), a member of Council 
and Local Secretary for the Forest of Dean, was well known for his 
researches in the records of the Diocese of Gloucester, to which 
he gave the whole of his attention for many years. A full] notice 
of the great work which he planned and carried on is printed in the 
volume of Transactions justissued. The Rev.C.S. Taylor, F.S.A. 
(1884) was closely associated with the Society and the Council for 
over forty years. He was Editor of the Transactions for 18 years, 
succeeding the late Sir John Maclean, F.S.A., in 1892, and the 
volumes for which he was responsible until 1913 (with one short 
break) show his great learning and service to the Society. He 
filled the office of Presidentin 1906. and was elected Vice-President 
in 1914. Mr. Taylor will also be remembered for the valuable papers 
he wrote for the Transactions, and especially for his ‘“‘ Analysis 
of the Domesday Survey of Gloucestershire,” issued in 1887-9 
by the Society and regarded by authorities as an important 
contribution to the literature of the subject. Canon S. E. Bart- 
leet, F.S.A. (1879) was a Vice-President and had served on the 
Council since 1895. He contributed several papers to the Trans- 
actions, the first in 1885, and was also much interested in the work 
of the Society, to which he bequeathed his copy of Ellis’ edition of 
Dugdale’s ‘‘ Monasticon Anglicanum.’”’ The Rev. W. Wynn 
Lloyd (1921) wrote the parochial annals of Bromesberrow for 
the last volume of Transactions. Mr. Granville E. Lloyd Baker 
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was an original member and at one time regularly attended the 
general meetings. Others whose deaths have to be reported are 
Mr. J. M. Collett (1895), Mr. R. H. Carpenter (1901), Mr. Heber 
Mardon (1902), and Mr. A. H. Bruton (1913) of Dursley, who made 
a special study of the life and work of William Tyndale. 

2. Finance. The Council] present the financial statement for 
the year 1924. The balance brought forward from 1923 (allowing 
for £100 invested in savings certificates) was £125 3s. 5d., and the 
income was as follows. From annual subscriptions (601), 
£315 Ios. 6d.; entrance fees (43), £22 118. 6d.; life subscription, 
£7 7s.; donations, {2 11s. 6d.; dividends on War Loan, £32 I0s.; 
sale of publications, £15 8s.; surplus on meeting account, £7 13s. 1d; 
interest on deposit balance, £4 5s. 5d.; making a total of £533 os. 5d. 
The expenditure was £420 os. 5d., of which the cost of Transactions 
(vol. xlv) was £316 9s; purchase of books and subscriptions to 
publishing societies, £27 18s. 7d.; rent and insurance, {9 10s. 3d.; 
printing and postage, {25 os. 4d.; miscellaneous expenses, 
£41 2s. 3d. The cash balance on the 31st December, 1924, was 
£113. The balance shect shows a surplus of £867 Is., represented 
by £650 in 5 per cent War Loan, savings certificates value £110, 
and cash balance less subscriptions paid in advance, of £113. 
The library of the Society is of such a nature that its actual 
market value is considerable though it has not been the practice 
to include this in the balance sheet. 

3. Transactions. The volume for 1923 (xlv) was issued at the 
customary time in June last year and a substantial one for 1924 
(xlvi) has been delivered recently to all members who have paid 
their subscriptions. With the volume was issued the report on 
the congress of Archaeological Societies held at Burlington House 
on the 18th November, 1924. 

4. Library. The Society’s library continues to be strengthened 
by the regular receipt of the publications of 35 Societies on the 
exchange list and of others to which the Society subscribes. The 
binding of these volumes is done regularly. 

The following gifts have been received :— 

From Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., the author:—Blackfriars, 
Newcastle, 1920; Newburn Hall and Manor House, 
Northumberland, 1915; Bastle House, Doddington, 1898; 
Church of Holy Cross, Wallsend, 1910; Aydon Castle, 
Northumberland, 1898; Vestiges of Old Newcastle and 
Gateshead. (Jointly with J. R. Boyle). 1890. 

From Mr. E. H. Stone, F.S.A., the author:—'' The Stones of 
Stonehenge.”’ 1924. 
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From Mr. G. S. Blakeway, the author:—‘‘ The City of Glou- 
cester: its royal charters of liberties and varying fortunes ”’ 
1924. 

From Mr. Wilfrid Leighton, the author:—‘‘ History of Red 
Maids’ School, Bristol, by W. A. Sampson, continued to 
1924. 

From Dr. A. C. Fryer, F.S.A., the author:—‘‘ Wooden 
Monumental Effigies.’"” New and revised edition, 1924. 
‘* Somerset Monumental Effigies.”’ 

Bequest of Canon S. E. Bartleet, F.S.A.:—Ellis’ edition of 
Dugdale’s “‘ Monasticon Anglicanum.” 8v. 1846. 

5. General Meetings. A very successful Annual Meeting was 
held at Cheltenham in July, 1924. The thanks of the Society are 
expressed to the Mayor of Cheltenham, Alderman Clara Winter- 
botham (Chairman, Art Gallery), the Headmaster of Cheltenham 
College, Mr. D. W. Herdman (Curator, Art Gallery), Mr. T. 
Overbury and other local members of the Society, all of whom 
contributed to the interest of the meeting, which is fully reported 
in Transactions, xlvi. The Spring meeting of 1925 was held in the 
Cirencester district and attended by a larger number of members 
than has ever been known. The warm thanks of members are 
due to Mr. J. J. Simpson, who carries out the exacting work of 
meeting secretary. 

6. Evening Meetings, Bristol. The Secretary for Bristol, Mr. 
Wilfrid Leighton, arranged the following winter meetings for 
members in the Bristol district and he reports that they were well 
attended. By the kind permission of the Bristol “‘ Savages ”’ the 
meetings were held at the “ Red Lodge.” 

10 November, 1924. “The Meare Lake Village.” By 
H. St. George Gray. 


8 December, 1924. ‘‘ The work and influence of the Bristol 
Imagers in Medieval Times.’”’ By Dr. A. C. Fryer, Ph.D., 
F.S.A. 

12 January, 1925. “ Bristol Glass Works.” By A. C. 
Powell. ? 


2 February, 1925. “‘ The Old Hospitals of St. John Redcliff.” 
By Dr. George Parker. 
16 March, 1925. Short papers. 

7. Chedworth Roman Villa. The Society was able to take part 
in the interesting proceedings occasioned by the transfer of the 
Roman Villa at Chedworth to the National Trust, on the 8th 
July, 1924. The previous donations to the purchase fund made 
by members were considerably increased in response to a special 
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appeal made at the Villa, and the total amount contributed by them 
is now £307 5s. A member of the Society very generously offered 
to give the last {100 required to complete the purchase but it has 
not yet been possible to claim this. 

8. Excavation Committee. Under the joint auspices of the 
Society and the Cotteswold Naturalists Ficld Club the excavation 
of a Round Barrow on Leckhampton Hillhas, with the permission 
of the Leckhampton Quarries Company, and the owner of the 
land, Mr. A. E. Barnes, been undertaken recently. Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, F.S.A., Mr. J. W. Gray, Mr. A. E. Paine, and Mr. E. J. 
Burrow, have acted for the two Societies and their report will 
be published in due course. The balance of the Fund in the 
hands of Mr. John E. Pritchard, the treasurer, is £125 9s. 6d. 

g. Council Meetings. The Council have met regularly during 
the year at Gloucester and Bristol, where the use of rooms has 
been granted by the Mayor of Gloucester and the Trustees of 
the Bristol Municipal Charities. 

10. Council and Officers for 1925-6. In accordance with 
notice duly given the Annual Gencral Meeting convencd last year 
at Cheltenham considered an alteration in Rule xvi, which 
relates to the election of the Council. Hitherto it has been more 
or less the practice for all members of Council retiring after their 
term of office to be re-elected, but it is felt that an opportunity 
should be left open for enlisting the help of new members by a 
certain proportion of those who retire not being eligible for 
re-election until the lapse of one year. At the same time the 
altered rule is worded so that if it is considered desirable in the 
interest of the Society that the services of any such member 
should be retained he can be re-nominated. The altered rule 
was approved and adopted but before becoming operative it 
must be submitted for confirmation at the Annual Meeting of 
1925, and the Council have directed that this shall form part of the 
business of that meeting. 

Under the powers of Rule xv the Council in January last 
appointed the Rev. A. B. Mynors member of Council for the 
Cirencester district, Major John Penberthy local secretary for the 
Forest of Dean, Mr. G. S. Blakeway a Vice-President, and Dr. D. E. 
Finlay member of Council for Gloucester. These and other 
appointments are now submitted for confirmation. 


The Chairman formally moved the adoption of the 
Report and in doing so said that by the deaths of Mr. 
F. S. Hockaday and the Rev. C. S. Taylor, they had lost 
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two of the ablest members in the history of the Society, 
and their loss was very great indeed. The financial 
position of the Society showed a very satisfactory state of 
things, very largely due to the enthusiasm and energy of 
Mr. Austin. No one knew, perhaps, better than he, what 
Mr. Austin had done for the Society since he had been 
secretary. The financial position of the Society was 
almost wholly due to his able work. The invested surplus 
kept them in a very strong position and enabled them to 
spend the whole of their income on the Transactions, and 
if any member subscribing was not satisfied after getting 
that volume he had better go to another country. It was 
a matter of great satisfaction to each one of them to 
receive such a volume as that. The library, which was 
housed at Gloucester, was an extremely valuable asset. 
They were under a great debt of gratitude to the library 
committee at Gloucester for the use of the room in which 
the books were kept. With regard to the Chedworth 
Roman Villa, there was still a balance unsubscribed for its 
complete purchase. Those who were members of the 
National Trust had had a booklet showing the present 
state of affairs. A member of the Society who had offered 
the last £100 was in that room at that moment, and it 
vexed him that the small balance could not be raised. 
Whether at that meeting someone else would be prepared 
to make an offer to assist in the payment of the balance 
he did not know, but he hoped it might be so. A cheque 
had been waiting for two years and the member who had 
offered it said the other day that he was tired of keeping 
it. [During the meeting the balance required to enable 
the {100 (eventually increased to £105) promised by 
Mr. Horace Gummer, to be claimed, was fully subscribed. 
A statement is printed elsewhere in this volume]. They 
were all interested in the excavations in the county, 
because up to the last two years they had not done anything 
regularly. Somerset and other counties had set them a 
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good example. When they formed the excavation fund 
two years ago they started in a very small way. They 
started with less than {150 and they had come down to 
£125. He would be sending out a letter asking a certain 
number of members to subscribe, say 5s. a year, so that 
they could keep up that fund to something like a reason- 
able figure. 

In moving that Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., be elected 
President of the Society for the year 1925-6, Mr. Pritchard 
said that Mr. Brakspear was a most distinguished 
antiquary, as they knew in that county, and in getting his 
acceptance an honour was conferred upon the Society. 
They thanked him for following Lord Bathurst and they 
thanked him also for his kind promise to be with them 
during the next three days. That was a pleasure which 
they all looked forward to, because they would thus have 
much enlightenment at the various places they were 
visiting. It would be absurd on his part to say anything 
as to what Mr. Brakspear’s attainments were and refer 
to the great work he had carried out during the last 
quarter of a century, so he would simply ask him to 
receive the badge of office as President. 

Mr. Harold Brakspear, taking the chair, said in accepting 
the offer of the Council, he considered the honour was 
entirely on his shoulders to be their President, and he 
would try whenever he could to be with them on all 
occasions whenever they met. He supposed he ought to 
be in London, as a member of the Church Assembly, but 
he could not resist the temptation to be present at that 
gathering. He had had a letter that morning from the 
Dean of Gloucester, Chairman of the Council, expressing 
his regret that he was unable to be with them that day. 

In accordance with notice given as prescribed by the 
rules of the Society the confirmation of the alteration in 
Rule xvI, which was approved and adopted at the 
annual meeting held at Cheltenham, 8 July 1924, was 
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moved by the general secretary, seconded by Mr. G. S. 
Blakeway, and carried. The purpose of the alteration 
(see Report, paragraph 10) was again explained. Rule 
XVI therefore is now as follows:— 

There shall not be more than thirty elected Members 
of Council. <A third of such elected Members shall retire 
annually, of whom one half, in order of seniority of 
membership, shall not be eligible for re-election during 
the ensuing year, unless for any exceptional reason it is 
desirable in the interest of the Society to re-nominate 
any one of such Members. 

The nominations of Vice-Presidents, Members of 
Council, and Officers of the Society, were then submitted 
to the meeting and on the motion of Mr. J. J. Simpson, 
seconded by Rev. W. B. Atherton, were approved and 
adopted. 


COUNCIL AND OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR ELECTION, 
1925-26. 

PRESIDENT: Harold Brakspear, F.S.A. 

CHAIRMAN OF COUNCIL: The Very Rev. The Dean of 
Gloucester (Henry Gee, D.D., F.S.A.). 

VICE-CHAIRMAN OF CouncIL: J. J. Simpson. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS (15): Sir James Bruton, W. St. 
Clair Baddeley, Rt. Hon. Earl Bathurst, Canon Bazeley, 
G. S. Blakeway, G. M. Currie, Dr. A. C. Fryer, The Dean 
of Gloucester, Sir Francis A. Hyett, Lt.-Col. Russell J. 
Kerr, Sir Charles Oman, M.P., F.S.A., John E. Pritchard, 
F.S.A., E. C. Sewell, J. J. Simpson, F. W. Waller. 

MEMBERS OF COUNCIL (for re-election): J. E. Barton 
(Bristol), C. E. Boucher (Bristol), R. H. Warren (Bristol), 
Charles Wells (Bristol), T. S. Ellis (Gloucester), W. 
Scotford Harmer (Cirencester), G. McN. Rushforth 
(district not assigned), Canon J. C. Armour (Berkeley). 

Hon. GENERAL SECRETARY AND EDITOR: Roland 
Austin. 
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Hon. Secretary for Bristol: Wilfrid Leighton. 
Hon. Meeting Secretary: J. J. Simpson. 
Hon. Local SECRETARIES: 
Berkeley: Rev. W. F. D. Curtoys. 
Cheltenham: Lt.-Col. J. C. Duke. 
Cirencester: E.C. Sewell. 
Dursley: R. H. Penley. 
Fairford: Canon R. C. S. Jones. 
Lydney: Major J. Penberthy. 
Newent: Edward Conder, F.S.A. 
Northern: E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A. 
Stroud: Rev. R. J. Burton. 
Tewkesbury: F. W. Godfrey. 
Wotton-under-Edge: HH. Goldingham; 
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THE BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 


1924 RECEIPTS. £ s da f£ s.d. 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD ate aie 125 3 5 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS :— 

1922 (1) sieeie . si ats ae Io 6 
1923 (1) ed a sms ae 10 6 
1924 (589) es a se -- 309 4 6 
1925 (10) aoe a - oi 5 5 Oo 

315 10 6 

ENTRANCE FEES (43) ot a as 22 11 6 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTION (I) .. ‘ie a 7: 7. © 

DONATIONS :— 

Merchant Venturers, Bristol .. car 2 
Mrs. Bowly as . : = 9 6 

211 6 

DIVIDENDS ON WaR LOAN es ae 32 I0 Oo 

SALE OF PUBLICATIONS et. Byes 15 8 o 

INTEREST ON DEPOSIT as si os 4 5 5 

MEETING ACCOUNT .. ae 713 +1 

Audited and found correct. ——__—___—_- 

8 January 1925. J. J. SIMPSON. £533 9 5 

BALANCE SHEET, 31 

LIABILITIES. £ s. d. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS PAID IN ADVANCE (10) .. se - 5 § O 

SURPLUS = a ae a2 as .. 867 15 Oo 

Examined 8 January 1925. £873 90 O 


J. J. SIMPSON. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31 DECEMBER 1924. 


1924 PAYMENTS. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
Transactions :— 
VOLUME 44 (1922) BALANCE DUE ae . ye eo 
VOLUME 45 (7923) — 
Printing ; .. £217 10 6 
Illustrations _... ae 64 7 3 
Postage .. ane a 1619 8 
Index .. a i 10 I0 Oo 


W 
ro 
1) 

MO 
oie) 


Editor—Honorarium ... a ae 26 
LIBRARY :— 

Subscriptions to Societies ae 

Books sess sd “a is se. 42 

Insurance .. 

Rent is = ie - 
MISCELLANEOUS :— ————- 37 8 1o 
Casing ‘‘ Transactions ” 

Printing 

Postage 

Travelling Expenses a 
Archeological reer a 
Cheques 

Sundries 

Subscription returned 


cornmon 
- 


= 
mH COW™mWO WN 
| 


HNO OM DN OWN 
~ om 
Or OO Of ON 


= - 
= 


39 17 7 


BALANCES :— 420 O 5 
Deposit Account 8I 9 3 
Current Account... i ». 31 10 9 


DECEMBER 1924. 
ASSETS. £ s. d. 

INVESTMENTS— 

£650 5 per cent. War Stock, at par .. Ss .. 650 0 O 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATE (f{100)  .. as .. I10 0 O 
LIBRARIES AND PUBLICATIONS, not estimated 
SUBSCRIPTIONS DUE—None 
CasH AT BANK :— 

Deposit Account ar ass 58 ni .. 81 Q 3 
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REPORT OF ITINERARY. 
Tuesday, 7 July 1925. 

The programmes arranged for the Society’s meetings 
must necessarily include places visited on previous 
occasions during the fifty years of its existence and many 
of the churches seen on this occasion have been the subject 
of descriptions and papers in earlier volumes of the 
Transactions. Repetition of such information occupies 
valuable space, and as members who may not have the 
volumes can always borrow them from the Society’s 
libraries at Gloucester and Bristol it is thought sufficient 
to direct attention to such papers, and other references 
which are of value. 


STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 


After lunch at the Talbot Hotel, the headquarters of the 
meeting, members were received at the parish church of 
St. Edward by the rector, the Rev. J. T. Evans, well 
known as editor of the volume on church plate of Glou- 
cestershire, published by the Society in 1905, and the 
writer of similar works for other counties. Mr. Evans 
described briefly some of the plate which would be seen 
at the Oxfordshire churches which were to be visited. 

Notes on the history of Stow, and its antiquities, are 
printed in Transactions, vii, 10-14 and a full account was 
published in 1861 by the late Rev. David Royce entitled 
The History and Antiquities of Stow. The fact may also 
be recalled that Stow was the scene of the last effort made 
by Charles 1 in the first civil war, when on 21 March 
1644-5 the royalists were defeated by Colonel Morgan. 
The incidents of the engagement are narrated by Sir 
Francis Hyett in Transactions, xvii, 61-7. 
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Mr. Thomas Overbury described the architecture of the 
church. His account is embodied in the paper printed in 
this volume and supplements the particulars in Mr. 
Royce’s paper. 


ODDINGTON. 


Notes on the church, with plan, by the late Mr. J. H. 
Middleton, are printed in Transactions, vii, 87-90. The 
church was in a most neglected condition for some years, 
but under the direction of the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings it has been put into a good state of 
repair. 

Of the original Norman work only the south door (late 
twelfth century) and the walls of the west end of the south 
aisle (the original nave) remain. The greater part of this 
aisle is Early English; at the east end, an unusual position, 
is the tower, of the same period. The chancel is decorated ; 
it has three cusped lancet windows and niches for statues. 
The west end and north wall of the nave are fourteenth 
century. There is some interesting mural decoration on 
the walls of the tower and, of later date, on the walls of the 
north west angle of the nave. In the churchyard, at the 
east end of the church, is a recumbent effigy of a woman on 
an altar tomb, which however is now much decayed. 
The inscription is preserved in Bigland’s Collections where 
(Continuations, p. 293) it is shown that the tomb is that of 
Margaret, wife of Robert Parsons, rector of Oddington 
from 1688-1714. This should have been added to the 
description of the effigy in Transactions, xxvii, IIO. 


CHASTLETON HOUSE. 


Chastleton House, the property of Mrs. Whitmore Jones, 
is at present occupied by Mrs. Richardson, who very 
kindly gave permission for the Society to visit it. Itisa 
fine example of its own period of building which has 
survived in style and plan to the present, and in which 
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have been preserved the interior fittings and furniture 
which give a distinctive character to a dwelling which has 
descended to its owner from Walter Jones, the builder. 
Though over the borders of our county it is but two miles 
from the Four Shires Stone which marks the meeting of 
Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire, and its successive 
occupants must have been familiar with the one county as 
well as the other. In the fourteenth century the manor of 
Hook Norton, which includes Chastleton—or Cestreton as 
it was then called—was held by the Trillow family, and 
through the female line passed to the Catesbys, one of 
whom, William, father of Robert—the chief figure in the 
hatching of the Gunpowder plot of 1605—sold the estate 
in 1602 to Walter Jones, a wool merchant of Witney. 
He began the building of the present house in the following 
year and completed it about 1614. It is said that he was 
his own architect. The plan of the house is a square about 
72 feet by 72 feet, with a centre court of comparatively 
small area built round on all four sides by the suites of 
rooms, with two square embattled towers on the south- 
west and north-east. The roofs are gabled. There is a 
most picturesque stone dovecote in a meadow near the 
house. 

A principal feature of the interior is the panelled hall, 
with good oak screen, which leads into the drawing room, 
also panelled, with plaster ceiling and great fireplace, over 
which are the arms of Walter Jones and Eleanor Pope his 
wife. The furniture of the room includes a chair which 
belonged to Archbishop Laud. The Little Parlour is 
panelled in white. Many of the upper rooms have elabor- 
ate fireplaces. The staircases leading from the two towers 
are good examples of their date, with massive balustrades 
and handrails and large newel posts surmounted by 
pierced obelisks on small balls. The house contains many 
interesting portraits of the Jones family, including one of 
Walter Jones. There is a considerable collection of pewter 
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ware (particularly in the great kitchen), and chairs and 
cabinets of late seventeenth century, with tapestries, 
articles of dress, and other family possessions which have 
been handed down from successive generations. A full 
account of the house, and of the Jones family, is given by 
Mrs. Henderson in her Three Centuries in North Oxford- 
shire, and excellent photographs of the exterior of the 
house, of the furniture, staircases, and details of carved 
woodwork accompany the articles published in Country 
Life of 25 January and r February 1915. The gardens at 
Chastleton are noted for their topiary work. 

From Chastleton members drove to Moreton-in-Marsh 
for tea and afterwards to Abbotswood to visit the beauti- 
ful gardens formed by Mr. Mark Fenwick, who in a com- 
paratively short time has achieved some wonderful 
effects in landscape and rock gardening. These are also 
the subject of illustration in Country Life, 15-22 February 
1913. 

An evening meeting was held at St. Edward’s Hall at 
Stow, when the President, Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., 
read the presidential address which is printed in this 
volume. The Royce collection of flints, coins, and fossils 
was exhibited. 


Wednesday, 8 July. 
ICOMB PLACE. 


Icomb Place, the residence of Mr. G. H. Simpson 
Hayward is an interesting building of fifteenth century 
domestic work, begun probably by Sir John Blackett. 
Its plan and architectural features are described in the 
paper by Rev. David Royce in Transactions, vii, 172-90, 
who also published an earlier paper, with plan and illus- 
trations, in the Reports and Papers of the Associated 
Architectural Societies, x, 93-108, to both of which 
members are referred. Illustrations, and a short account, 
are also given in Garner and Stratton’s Architecture of the 
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Tudor Period. Much interest was shown in the design of 
the house, which presents problems to the student of 
architecture, and Mr. Simpson Hayward was warmly 
thanked for the opportunity of visiting it. In Icomb 
Church, described with plan in Transactions, vii, 16-20, is 
an effigy attributed to Sir John Blackett, who died in 1431 
(not 1481 as stated in Transactions, xxviii, 112). 


WIDFORD. 

The manor of Widford was held by the priory of St. 
Oswald at Gloucester and the church is dedicated to that 
Saint. It consists of chancel (thirteenth century) and 
nave, perhaps of earlier date, the north doorway being of 
Norman character. There are fragments of wall paintings 
depicting St. Christopher and figures of kings and martyrs. 
The church is now held with Swinbrook. 


SWINBROOK. 

The special interest of this church lies in the monu- 
mental effigies of the Fettiplace family, who were lords of 
the manor for several centuries. The earliest memorial 
is a brass effigy of Anthony Fettiplace, who died in 1510. 
In the chancel are two monuments with effigies of six 
members of the family which represent the costume of 
their several periods. They are Sir Anthony, died 1504, 
William (1562), Sir Edmund (1613), Sir John (1657), 
another Sir John (1672) and Sir Edmund (1706). There 
is also a marble monument to Sir George Fettiplace, who 
died 1743. The family mansion was allowed to fall into 
ruins and has quite disappeared. Notes of earlier visits of 
the Society are in Transactions, xx, 367-8 and xxxiv, 26-8. 

Miss Ida Roper kindly contributes the following note:— 

The great features of Swinbrook Church are the two 
massive monuments to the Fettiplace family, which 
occupy the whole of the north side of the chancel and are 
of unusual design. Each of them provided a resting place 
for three effigies of the family, and both were erected at the 
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beginning of the seventeenth century by Sir Edmund 
Fettiplace for his own effigy and those of his two predeces- 
sors, with shelves one above another to be filled in due 
time by his successors. 

The first series is of stone, the effigies being in a reclining 
position with the heads supported by the right hand, a 
posture suggestive of life instead of the peaceful repose of 
death. All have suits of Jacobean plate armour over 
puffed breeches and rest a hand on a long cross hilt sword. 

The other monuments are of alabaster, and therefore 
the details of the armour are carved with greater freedom, 
whilst the posture is still more lifelike, the head no longer 
supported and the left knee raised with a hand upon it 
holding a steel gauntlet, the rush mat under the body 
giving the idea of death. The middle figure shows, by the 
open helmet at his feet, that he was Sir John Fettiplace, 
created baronet in 1661, in recognition of ‘‘ services and 
sufferings for King Charles1.’’ This honour may account 
for armour of that reign being retained, but brought to a 
later date by the addition of a flowing wig, lace edged 
cravat and folded scarf round the waist. 

Branches of the Fettiplace family were established in 
the adjoining counties from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The last of the baronets died in 1743 and is 
commemorated by a mural monument and bust on the 
other side of the chancel. After that Swinbrook Manor 
was divided amongst heiresses and the house fell into ruin. 

Two well preserved brasses are on the floor of the 
chancel, one to Anthony Fettiplace, died 1510, clad in an 
heraldic tabard; and the other to John Croston, died 1470, 
in the heavy armour of the Wars of the Roses. He stands 
between three wives dressed alike in horned head-dress and 
fur trimmed gowns. 

WITNEY. 

Witney church is an example of the considerable size 

of ecclesiastical buildings frequently found in districts 
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which are now comparatively sparsely populated. The 
extreme dimension from west to east is 130 feet, and, 
the distance from north to south across chapels and 
transepts is the same. The description by the President 
on the occasion of the visit of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute in I9I0 gives a concise account of the structure 
and is here reprinted. 

“ The church has no documentary architectural history; 
as it stands it is the product of many generations of 
worshippers. The twelfth century church was an aisleless 
one, and the remains of it survive in the holes above the 
first bay of the nave arcade which shows the position of 
the first clerestory windows and the complete window in 
the last bay on the north side. The first addition to the 
nave was a north aisle with a porch; of this only the fine 
late twelfth century porch exists. It was followed by the 
erection of transepts on each side, having a pair of lancets 
in the east wall; these are recessed and carried down to the 
ground for the purpose of accommodating altars in the 
way that may be seen in a few other Oxfordshire churches. 
Before these transepts were completed the builders 
broadened them by the addition of a western aisle. The 
thirteenth century work included rebuilding the church, 
the central piers at the crossing with the tower and its 
tall spire, and the erection of a south aisle to the nave. 
In the following century the north transept was extended 
northwards by the addition of an elaborate chapel raised - 
over a vaulted bonehole. Below its beautiful north 
window are two foliated recesses with stone effigies. 
Apparently the builders thought the south transept had to 
be made to match; so a bay was added with a large chapel 
to the east, since destroyed. Later the Wenman (or Wayn- 
man) chapel was erected on the north side of the nave and 
west of the porch. It is separated from the nave by a 
screen. The chapel has a north door with ogee head and 
ball flower ornament. In the fifteenth century the south 
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aisle and clerestory were re-built, and a small recess on the 
west side of the south transept added. Over the porch is 
a dismantled living room with an early fireplace in one 
corner.” 

HANBOROUGH. 

At Hanborough (Oxfd.) members were received by the 
rector, Rev. R. C. S. Bailey, whose intimate knowledge of 
the church was revealed in the interesting extempore 
account which he gave and has kindly elaborated in the 
paper printed in this volume. 

Hanborough church, though mainly of Perpendicular 
period, has Norman work remaining in the walls, the 
original doorways, and, near the north door, at least one 
typical round-headed light, widely splayed. The chancel 
is thirteenth century, though the east window is of later 
date. On the south side is a sepulchral recess, where 
there has been placed the brass of Alexander Belsyre (1567) 
first president of St. John’s College, Oxford. The rood- 
loft is perfect across the aisles, with a staircase in the 
outer wall of the south aisle. This and the rood screen 
across the chancel are elaborately carved and retain a good 
deal of their original colouring. The nave is Perpendicular 
with three arches on either side. The outer doorway of 
the north porch is Early English, the inner one being 
Norman with atympanum representing St. Peter, the Lamb 
and Cross, and a lion. The inner doorway of the south 
porch is also Norman, with plain tympanum. Both are 
illustrated in Mr. C. E. Keyser’s paper on Norman door- 
ways in Memorials of old Gloucestershire. The font 
(c. 1450) is octagonal with quatrefoil panelling and 
the pulpit (c. 1460) of oak, panelled. 


CONDICOTE. 


The church consists of chancel, nave, and south porch. 
There are remains of Norman work at the west end of the 
nave, in the chancel, and details of the period are incor- 
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porated in the modern south porch. The south doorway 
presents an elaborate example of Norman decoration, 
with tympanum, and lintel (illustrated in Memorials of 
old Gloucestershire: Norman doorways, fig. 23, and 
described p. 159). The church was restored in 1859, when 
some drastic work was accomplished. 


NETHER SWELL. 


Nether Swell will always be associated with the name of 
Rev. David Royce, who was vicar for more than fifty years 
(1850-1902) and will be remembered for the valuable books 
which he bequeathed to the Society. He contributed an 
account of the church to Transactions, vii, 45-55. 

The original church was of very small dimensions, there 
being a nave 30 feet by 19 feet, chancel 15 feet by 14 feet, 
and south porch. During Mr. Royce’s incumbency he 
made a considerable extension to the church on the north 
side. A striking feature of the old church is the Norman 
chancel arch, surmounted by a series of carved stones, 
most of which represent the beginning of the Creation. 
These are illustrated in Mr. Royce’s paper. There are 
two scratch dials on the west side of the porch, one of very 
early character. 


Wyck RISSINGTON. 


The Worcester registers give the exact date of the 
consecration of this church as the 3 Kal. of November 
(30 October) 1269, when the bishop of Worcester performed 
the office in honour of St. Lawrence the Martyr (Giffard 
register, Worcs. Hist. Soc., p. 27). It was built by 
Eynsham Abbey. 

The nave is late Norman, with chancel and tower of the 
thirteenth century, the latter being of very solid con- 
struction with lower walls nine feet thick. The nave 
windows are Perpendicular, the one on the south side 
being set within an earlier archway suggesting the 
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existence at one time of a small thirteenth century chapel 
of which all other traces have gone. The chancel includes 
a small priest’s door with thirteenth century arch covered 
by a semi-circular hood, forming a kind of tympanum. 
The east wall of the nave has two pairs of lancet windows, 
with a lozenge shaped opening above each pair, and in the 
centre, above, a plain diamond. This rather remarkable 
Early English work is illustrated in the frontispiece to 
Mr. Ulric Daubeny’s Anctent Cotswold Churches. The 
chancel is of distinct interest for the survival of the stone 
bench along the south, and part of the north wall, and for 
its almeries. There are two almeries in the south wall as 
well as a piscina, and on the east there is one on either side 
of the altar. The north wall has yet three more, one 
containing a small rectangular tank with drain and rebate 
for alid. In the south window there is a glass medallion 
of the Crucifixion, possibly early fourteenth century. 
The Jacobean holy table is placed over an earlier stone 
altar. Round the walls of the chancel hang a series of 
twelve medallion carvings in wood, considered to be of 
Flemish (sixteenth century) work. They represent scenes 
from the Nativity and the Passion. 


SALMONSBURY CAMP. 


This rectangular shaped camp is about a quarter of a 
mile north-east of Bourton-on-the-Water, and its area is 
about 60 acres. It occupied an important position where 
Buggilde Street joined the Fosse Way, and near it may 
have been fought the battle (A.D. 626) when Edwin of 
Northumbria defeated Cuichelm of Wessex. Salmons- 
bury is mentioned in a grant by Offa, king of Mercia, to his 
thegn Duddronus, of land in “ Sulmonnes burg,” A.D. 779 
(Birch, Cart. Saxon. 230, vol. 1, p. 320). 

Mr. Burrow exhibited one of the currency bars (illus- 
trated here through his kindness) found at Salmonsbury 
in 1882 in a gravel pit about 30 feet from the end of Bury’s 
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Bank. This was one of a hoard of 147 bars, similar in 
number to an earlier one mentioned below. The average 
weight of these was 164 ozs. The unit of weight of a 
currency bar was II oz. and comparison of other hoards 
shows that the presumed standard weights range from a 
quarter-unit (1192 grs. =2# oz.) to the quadruple (19,080 
prs. =44 0z.). This hoard at Salmonsbury added a new 
denomination (a unit and a half, 7155 grs. =164 oz.) to 
those already known. An earlier find of bars at Salmons- 
bury occurred in 1860 (Procs. Soc. of Ant., ser. 2, i, 233) 
when 147 examples were recovered about 18 inches from 
the surface. At Meon Hill (Glos.), 394 were discovered in 
1824. All were arranged in bundles, the length of the 
bars being from 29 inches to 32 inches. Sir John Evans 


(Coins of the Ancient Britons, 1864, p. 41) states that the 
introduction of the use of money into Gloucestershire, the 
north of Wiltshire, and Somerset, does not appear to have 
taken place until some time after the days of Julius 
Cesar and it is evident that these currency bars formed a 
method of exchange in Romano-British days. Examples 
cof the bars are in the Gloucester and Cheltenham museums. 
Mr. Reginald Smith, F.S.A.,has published some interesting 
notes on the standard weights of currency bars in Procs. 
Soc. of Antig. ser. 2, Xxvil, 69-75. 

Mr. Edward J. Burrow, F.R.G.S., of Cheltenham, 
described the present condition of the camp, which he 
compared, on the grounds of similarity of position (on a 
low level in water-meadows) and its very large area, with 
the supposed British settlement on or about which the 
Romans founded Corinium (Cirencester). He stated that 
an examination a few days before the meeting had shown 
that, although not a very impressive fortification, the 
earthwork could be traced very clearly on the north-east, 
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south-east, and south-western sides, while the curious 
tangle of cross roads on the western angle of the camp 
leading into the enclosure seemed to show that the main 
entrance might have been situated at that point. 

Mr. A. S. Owen also gave some particulars with regard 
to the camp. 

Through the courtesy of the farmer at Bury’s Barn, 
Mr. Burrow was able to show those present a very fine 
section of thin dry-stone walling, which is apparently 
continuous through most of the earthworks. Here and 
there on the line of the vallum there were large worked 
stones observable, possibly the remains of the paved 
aqueduct referred to by Rudder (History of Gloucestershire, 
Pp. 303). 

A monolith forming the gate post of Bury’s Barn farm 
attracted some attention, and Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., 
who was present, gave it as his opinion that the stone had 
been taken from a building of Roman origin. 


CoLtn ST. DENYS. 


The interesting churches of the Coln Valley are the 
subject of a profusely illustrated paper by Mr. C. E. 
Keyser, a former President of the Society, in volume 41 
of the Transactions. Two of them, Coln St. Denys, and 
Coln Rogers, which had not been visited by the Society 
before, possess features which repay careful examination. 

Coln St. Denys, which was held by Deerhurst priory, 
itself a cell of the abbey of St. Denis, preserves its original 
ground plan of nave and chancel, with central Norman 
tower—an unusual survival—dividing the chancel in two 
compartments. The walls are Norman and in the nave 
are portions of the original string course, and carved 
corbels. In the south wall is a Norman Jight, the other 
windows are of fourteenth and fifteenth century insertion. 
There are traces of mural painting. The tub-shaped 
Norman font is illustrated and described in Transactions, 
xxxvil, 118. The south doorway is Norman, with a plain 
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tympanum, and the north doorway is a good example of 
billet mould. The chancel presents some interesting 
features in the string course, the shafts in the angles, and 
a narrow doorway with hood mould and recessed tym- 
panum. The lower stage of the tower is Norman; it has 
been buttressed owing to subsidence caused by the added 
weight of the belfry constructed in the fifteenth century. 

The article by Mr. Keyser and the accompanying plates 
give a very complete description of the church. 


COoLN ROGERS. 


As already mentioned Mr. C. E. Keyser has described 
this church and added many illustrations but it is de- 
serving ot a full and detailed account, with a plan, and its 
study is suggested to one of our members who may feel 
disposed to undertake this. 

Coln Rogers is placed by Prof. Baldwin Brown in his 
third class (C) of Saxon architecture extending from the 
second half of the tenth century to the Norman Conquest, 
and dated in the later years (c. 1050) of this period, in 
which is included Deerhurst chapel. 

The church retains its original plan of chancel and nave; 
the south porch is later. It presents typical examples of 
Saxon long and short work, pilaster strips, and other 
details, particularly on the exterior. The north doorway 
is a combination of Saxon, late Norman, and Early 
English work, and should be seen from the interior of the 
church. To the east of this (exterior) is a pilaster strip of 
late Saxon. Another occurs in the north wall of the 
chancel and near it is an early round-headed window. On 
the south side there are also remains of Saxon work. 
There is an incised Saxon dial with five radii. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By HAROLD BRAKSPEAR, F.S.A. 
Read at Stow-on-the-Wold, 7 July 1925. 


ASSURE you that it was with much diffidence I 

ventured to accept the great honour offered me by 
your Council to become your President for this year, as I 
know by experience the very high standard of address you 
quite rightly expect from your President and the hopeless 
want of ability I have to meet that standard. 

Unfortunately I am unfamiliar with the district in which 
we meet, so cannot talk to you on any specific subject or 
object we shall see during our excursions. Many years ago 
I assisted in some original research in this county, in 
connexion with my special hobby of monachism, and I 
wish I could make this the text for my address to-night, 
but much water has flowed under the bridges since then 
and others have given you accounts of the abbey of 
Hayles; so I must seek another subject and ask your 
forbearance for treating of a matter not restricted to this 
county or any other. 

Archzological societies are now general in most of our 
larger counties and, though some do better work than 
others, all try their best to collect matters of historical 
interest in connexion with the county that forms the 
happy hunting ground of each individual society. 

You will remember the old description of those attend- 
ing such a meeting as this, namely, that it consists of three 
classes—Archeologists, Harkeologists, and Larkeologists 
—and though all these -ists have their use I fear it would 
go badly with both the summer meetings and with the 
Tvansactions if it were not for the first division. 
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Without any boast I think it may be reasonably claimed 
that the work of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzo- 
logical Society is as good, if not better, than that of other 
county societies, but | think our editor will tell you that 
only very few of the many members we have ever con- 
tribute an article to the Tvansactions or help to describe 
the buildings visited on our excursions. 

One eminent archzologist complained only last year that 
our premier society, the Royal Archzological Institute, 
was run by only two or three members, and this I admit 
is not as it should be; but whose fault is that? Surely 
not those who describe the buildings, or write papers for 
the Journal; but those who do not. 

I do not wish to imply that anyone can lecture or write 
papers without very considerable study, but I do contend 
that with study many of our silent members might be- 
come a real help to the Society, and once they were really 
bitten by a subject it would help them to spend many 
profitable hours for themselves and others which are now 
comparatively wasted. 

Some people think that archeology is a subject that can 
be mastered in an afternoon and I have been asked more 
than once, by otherwise quite intelligent people, what 
text-book on archeology I should recommend! Others 
say, they know very little about the matter but are 
interested in ancient things, and especially in the history 
of their own parish, but nothing has been written about 
it, nor do they know where to obtain any information 
thereon; and it is to these that I wish most particularly 
to address myself this evening. 

I will suggest that before taking up the study of any 
archeological subject the enquirer shall be certain that he 
will have the opportunity to follow it, so that his work 
shall be of real value, and in a rural county like Gloucester- 
shire I fancy the best results will occur from those of our 
members who take the parish in which they live as their 
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special study. Should more than one enthusiast live in the 
same place so much the better, as two heads are better 
than one, and to have a companion in your labour is 
always interesting as well as instructive. It will be said 
that some parishes have no history, or are so small as not 
to be worth troubling about; but do not believe it, as I 
think it will be found that once you begin collecting 
evidence about a parish, you will be very old indeed 
before you know all its history. 

If any of you should follow my suggestion you will find 
the task anything but an easy one; patience and dogged 
perseverance are the first attributes you will require, and 
now I propose to consider the best way to set about the 
work. 

For those who have already a knowledge of architecture 
the first and most obvious thing to begin upon will be the 
parish church, leaving for the moment the consideration 
of any pre-historic or other remains or the listing of any 
finds that have been recorded. I should like to say a 
few words on this portion of our task. In considering the 
buildings of our medieval forefathers it 1s important 
to remember that they were the most commonsense 
practical folk it was possible to imagine and seldom did 
they do anything without a solid reason, though perhaps 
in the light of modern science those reasons were not 
always sound. 

This commonsense led them to erect a building for the 
specific purpose for which it was intended and no other. 
The uniformity of their lives led to uniformity of their 
requirements. 

Churches were built for the worship of God, by the 
inhabitants of a parish, generally by a local band of 
masons with local materials, so that the result was a 
building fitting its surroundings and erected for the use for 
which it was required; all impressions of vista, mystery, 
or the hundred and one things that a certain class of 
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writer ascribes to our ancient buildings were never dreamt 
of by their originators. 

Houses were built to accommodate the master, his 
family and retainers, and were arranged in the most 
convenient manner to meet the customs of the times. 
These customs from the days of our Saxon forefathers to 
those of Queen Elizabeth required a great hall for the 
joint use of masters and servants, to live in, to eat in, and 
for the servants to sleep in; and a kitchen adjoining the 
hall for the preparation of the food which then as now 
formed so important a part in the daily life. After the 
thirteenth century there was generally a two-storied wing 
at the high end of the hall for storage below and a great 
chamber above for the master and his family. This 
arrangement occurred on a larger or smaller scale as it was 
required, whether the house was the castle of a baron or 
the dwelling of a humble yeoman. 

Most ancient buildings grew to what they are now, and 
did not spring up like mushrooms in the night, but of 
course there were de novo buildings of every century. To 
take the usual parish church as an example, it invariably 
started from small beginnings, more often than not of 
Saxon origin; an aisle was added to the nave if the popu- 
lation of the parish increased; a chapel was added to the 
chancel if a donor wished masses sung for the repose of his 
soul; and in populous places this method of growth 
continued until we have a complex structure like that, not 
far from here, at Burford. 

In studying a church which has been added to in this 
way it may be well to remember that the building was in 
daily use and some part of it had to be retained wherein 
the services of the church could be decently conducted. 
So that whenever an aisle or chapel was added, the new 
building was completed to the roof before any opening 
was made to connect the new addition with the older 
building, and even in cases where the central part of the 
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church had to be rebuilt this was done in small sections at 
a time so that the services might not be disturbed. 

This necessity of retaining the church in use has often 
been overlooked by quite eminent writers, and you will 
sometimes see it stated that an aisle or transept was. 
pulled down to give place to a new one, which is certainly 
putting the cart before the horse as personally I know of 
no case where such a proceeding ever took place. 

In the prosperous towns, of which there were many in 
the Cotswolds, where there was plenty of money to rebuild 
the church in the fifteenth century, it was treated in the 
same way and only a part was dealt with at the same time, 
though the finished building has every appearance of 
being built anew from the foundations. 

If this fact is borne in mind when describing an old 
church a great deal of confusion will be eliminated. 

The same method was adopted in the case of the 
dwelling house and often you will find a hall of much older 
date in the middle of a later house. 

Before attempting to unravel the story of an ancient 
building it is absolutely necessary to have an accurate 
ground plan of it, and by this I mean accurate, though I 
know by experience how difficult it is to obtain such even 
from a skilled architect. I would, if I were the editor of 
any archeological journal, refuse to accept a paper on an 
old building, however well written, without such a plan, as. 
I defy anyone to trace the story of a building, so that there 
be no mistakes in the deductions arrived at, without this. 
preliminary step. One wall being out of square with 
another may give a clue to the arrangements of the earlier 
structure that it is impossible to notice without a plan. 

With the advent of the gothic revival in the Jast century 
it became the fashion to call architecture of different ages. 
by fancy names, but the development of architecture was a 
continuous process and it would be just as puzzling to say 
when a baby becomes a boy and a boy a man as to say 
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when Early English became. Decorated or Decorated 
became Perpendicular, so that in describing a building I 
always advise the safer course of dating by centuries, 
which only requires a little careful study to do with 
moderate accuracy, as architectural development main- 
tained a regular course and precocity or the reverse are 
seldom or never met with. 

Some years ago I undertook to write a paper upon the 
architecture of my own parish church and instead of the 
task being a matter of a few weeks, as I anticipated, it 
stretched into years, for one day quite by accident Il 
chanced to look up the place in one of the calendars of 
Patent Rolls and I found some four or five documents 
existed of that year, relating to the church, as it belonged 
to an alien abbey and was therefore liable to seizure by 
the crown when at war with France. This discovery led me 
to collect all the matters connected with the church in the 
rest of the Patent Rolls, Close and Charter rolls and a very 
considerable collection it made. The king also presented 
the vicars by letters patent while the church was in his 
hands, and on one occasion there was a lengthy law suit 
with inquisitions as to right of title. After the suppres- 
sion of alien possessions it was given by one king to the 
abbey of Syon and by another to St. Nicholas’ college in 
Cambridge and all references to these occurrences had to 
be followed. 

But I do not suggest that all parish churches are pos- 
sessed of so much documentary history, but every church 
has a certain amount and I would advise every possible 
source being searched by our parish historian. The chief 
of these are the parish registers, which invariably contain 
some details beyond the bare statement of births, marriages 
and deaths. In the parish register of Dudley, in Worces- 
tershire, is the only known account of the destruction of 
the castle there, by fire,in 1750. Bishops’ registers should 
also be consulted and in these will generally be found the 
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names of the incumbents, the dates of their institution and 
the names of the patrons. Wills of parishioners should be 
very carefully searched as these invariably contained a gift 
to the church, often to some specified object, such as a 
reparation, an altar, or a light before an image. Apart 
from the archeological information they may contain, 
wills are always interesting, and from the study of a 
number emanating from the same place I am certain the 
devout words of the preamble were a reflexion of the 
faith of the testators and not a formula of the scribe. 
Take two of these which I had in my hands a few days ago, 
the one begins :— 


In the name of God Amen, A.D. 1591 January 27. I 
John Hulbert of Goodes . . . weak in body but of good 
and perfect rememberance, God be praised for it. Do 
make my last will and testament in manner and form as 
followeth. First I commend my soul to Almighty God 
trusting to be saved by the merit of the Death and 
passion of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ only, and 
my body to the earth until the resurrection of the Just. 
I give and bequeath to the Church 2s. Legacies to 
his family follow. 


The other though only a month earlier is very different 
and b2gins:— 

In the name of God Amen Dec. 13 1590. I William 
Pynchin .... mason, do make my last will and 
testament in manner and form following. First I 
bequeath my soul etc. (sic) and my body to be buried in 
the Church. . . in consideration whereof I give towards 
the reparation of the said church 10s. Item, I bequeath 
to the poore of the said parish 20s. to the most needy, 
especially of householders that have many children. 
Legacies to his family of sheep and money follow. 


The taxation of Pope Nicholas and the Valor Ecclesias- 
ticus must also be referred to as well as the report of the 
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Commissioners to enquire into chantries and chapels in the 
time of King Edward vI. 

Further, a detailed collection should be made of 
photographs of all the points of interest now remaining in 
the church and, needless to say, secure copies of any old 
prints or photographs of the building that you can find. 
Nor does this complete your labours; if the church is 
fortunate enough to possess any brasses they must be 
rubbed, and you will find the black side of a piece of 
leather more suitable for this purpose than the old 
fashioned heeiball; the monumental inscriptions must be 
copied, at any rate those within the church, though the 
very energetic will not rest until he has secured those in 
the churchyard as well. The church plate must also be 
examined, photographed and descnbed in detail, for 
though lists of church plate have been made in various 
counties you will find the descriptions are not sufficiently 
in detail for your particular parish. From the vestry a 
visit may be made to the belfry where the inscriptions 
on the bells must be rubbed and the sizes of the bells 
measured; some belfries are very small and very dirty and 
you will generally find it requires a considerable amount of 
gymnastic exercise before you have got all the information 
about the bells you require. 

A few churches have inventories of their belongings 
from early days and these will have to be copied at 
length, and to do this correctly you will require to give 
some little time to the study of ancient writing unless you 
are already an expert on that subject. Churchwardens’ 
accounts should be searched for, for they often turn up in 
very unexpected places, and these must also be copied at 
length. Sometimes the worthy person who was paid 
2s. each year for writing up the registers also made up the 
balance sheet for the churchwardens and occasionally he 
was an expert scribe but more often than not his wniting 
was very bad; but these accounts always give a store of 
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interesting information from the repairs to the church to- 
the expenses of the churchwardens at visitations, for their 
diet and meat and baiting of their horses. 

You will find it has taken some time to consult and 
collect all the facts from even the few sources I have 
suggested and that by this time the story of your church 
is growing to considerable proportions. 

I will now pass on to suggest the method to be adopted 
to collect the history ot the place itself and here again a 
plan is as necessary as in the case of a building. If the 
parish is a large one the 6 inch O.S. map will suffice but the 
25 inch survey is preferable. On this map the position of 
all archeological sites and discoveries should be marked, 
and when dealing with the story of the manor I should. 
advise that all the field names which occur on the tythe 
commutation map ot 1835 should be inserted. Some 
parishes have earlier tythe maps and in these cases the 
older divisions of the fields and their names should be 
added in redink. Ifa manor is divided into tythings the 
old bounds of these should be marked, wherever they can 
be ascertained with certainty, but never shew a boundary 
as a definite line unless you are certain of it. I have found 
that sometimes the parcels of a common field are ascribed 
to the tything wherein the house of the owner 1s situated. 
and not to the tything in which the common field actually 
occurs, so that one field may in different surrenders be 
ascribed to three or more tythings, which is somewhat 
confusing but only shews the antiquity of these parcels in 
the common fields. 

In the case of the church we have the story told by the 
building itself as a nucleus from which to start its history 
and the same method may be adopted with the manor 
house, but of the manor itself the case is somewhat 
different. I therefore suggest that the abstract of title 
of the manor house where one is extant may be taken as a 
basis; in it will be found the names of the owners for a 
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considerable period and these can be further traced from 
the church registers during the period such registers were 
kept. For the earlier history of the manor we may begin 
with Domesday Book and collect all information of our 
parish or manor in the Calendars of Close, Patent and 
Charter rolls. The Hundred rolls and Assize rolls and 
Feets of Fines can also be searched by those with the 
leisure but very few of these are calendared so that the 
original documents must be studied and it is not all who 
can read these or has the time to do so. One other 
valuable source of information is the Inquisitions post 
mortem and in these valuable documents you may with 
luck find a detailed account of your manor with the names 
of all the tenants and their holdings from quite an early 
date. 

If the manor rolls are in existence, with anything like 
completeness, the story of each ancient holding in the 
manor can be and should be traced. In the case 
of my own parish, Corsham, in Wiltshire, here the 
copies of all surrenders, the findings and orders of 
the court and a host of other matters dealt with in 
former years by the Court Leet, are in existence from 
the first year of Queen Elizabeth to the present day, 
and I can assure you that to trace the history of each 
original holding is well nigh an endless task, as I 
know from my own experience. This manor is one of 
peculiar interest insomuch that in the first place it was 
ancient demesne, that is belonging directly to the king. 
It was given by King Henry 111 to his brother Richard, 
earl of Cornwall, who founded our abbey of Hayles already 
referred to, and Richard gave the manor with all rents, 
demesne lands, meadows and pastures, quit of tallage, 
frankpledge and all other customs and services to the 
tenants of the manor for the rent of 110 marks payable at 
Easter and Michaelmas, reserving to himself and his heirs 
only the parks, warrens, fish stews, and perquisites of the 
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Court; and this valuable gift was confirmed by five sub- 
sequent sovereigns, and the tenants still, for the moment, 
hold all these rights and the manor is still a liberty with a 
coroner of its own. 

In connexion with this I must now tell you a story, 
which I feel will make the mouths water of all those who 
agree to follow my advice to trace the story of their parish. 
In 1864 the original grant of Earl Richard was known to be 
in existence, preserved in a chest then in the church, but 
since then all trace of it has been completely lost; the 
office of the steward has been ransacked from top to 
bottom and other places where it was possibly concealed 
have been turned upside down in search of this charter, 
but all to no avail and it was thought that some ardent 
collector had appropriated it to his own use. There was, 
however, a tin box in the bank deposited in the names of 
the vicar and churchwardens, of which the key was lost, 
and which I was assured contained nothing but apprentices’ 
indentures. This did not satisfy my horrible curiosity, so, 
as churchwarden, I had out this box, had the lock picked, 
~ and after turning over a few bundles of most interesting 
matter I found not only the original grant of Earl Richard 
but all five of the inspeximuses with their great seals of 
England almost perfect, together with some other letters 
patent on other matters, but among all the store of 
treasures in the box were only two apprentices’ indentures. 
How these documents came into the hands of the church- 
wardens will never be known for certain, but the fact 
remains that I had the pleasure of finding them, owing 
not to any virtue of my own, but the archeological vice 
of inquisitiveness. 

Now I do not suppose for a moment it will fall to the lot 
of every historian of his parish to have this luck or even 
the store of information I have to work upon in my case; 
but I am convinced that once any of you begin to collect 
every vestige of evidence in connexion with his parish, his 
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labour will not be in vain and many unlooked for items of 
history, if not original documents themselves, will come to 
light which he little suspected before he began the task. 

As in the case of the church a complete photographic 
survey of every feature of interest in the parish must be 
collected, and do not think anything too insignificant to 
photograph or sketch. For instance two quite ordinary 
cottages, in my parish, were pulled down two years ago 
by a new owner in total ignorance that they were the 
remains of one of the old holdings which had a continuous 
history from the days of Elizabeth and had existed as a 
holding from Saxon times. One of the old toll gates of the 
Bath road existed on my own premises till a few years ago 
and as it was decayed it was destroyed, without my 
knowledge, for firewood. 

Now I think I have said enough to shew all those who 
are interested in the story of their parish that there is 
great entertainment, to say nothing of instruction, in 
tracing that story for themselves; but I do wish to 
emphasize that I am the last to urge anyone to research of 
this kind unless he or she intends to make it a real study, 
and may I say a life work. Just looking up one or two 
references in some book easily procurable, reading the 
account of the parish in Rudder, or taking a few photo- 
graphs of some notable feature, which hosts of others have 
probably already done, is not the way to study the story 
of your parish. Have the subject always before you, do 
not despise the most trivial fact you meet with, ac- 
cumulate every jot and tittle of evidence you can find and 
the more you acquire the further you will be led to seek. 
Collect legends by all means but call them legends and 
note the source of them. 

And this compels me to add a word of warning, never 
trust to memory but at once make a note of what you come 
across, with the full reference to the book or document in 
which you have found it, so that you can at any time 
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consult the same passage. I know a man who for years 
has been collecting details of a parish and a wonderful 
collection he has accumulated; I am certain all his 
extracts are correct, but nearly the whole of his labours are 
in vain, for scarcely a full reference occurs to any of his 
notes and it is impossible, without going over again all the 
ground he has traversed, to make a properly authenticated 
story of his work. 

In conclusion I must thank you for so kindly listening to 
my very unlearned address, most especially do I apologize 
to those of you who have been doing this sort of work for 
years and know so much better than I do how tocollect the 
information I have suggested. Like a fox without a tail 
it is my desire that other foxes should think the fashion 
becoming and make tails not for their own adornment 
but for the benefit of others, and if my hesitating appeal 
should lead some of you to study the history of their 
parish then I trust I may be forgiven for taking up your 
time this evening, as I am certain that you will spend very 
many happy hours in a very engrossing labour. 
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ON CERTAIN MINOR ANCIENT ROADS TO AND 
FROM CORINIUM (CIRENCESTER). 


By St. CLAIR BADDELEY. 


ROMAN-BRITISH VILLA, wheresoever placed or 
found, obviously was a concrete expression of 
Romanised social order. It connoted local ownership, 
provincial jurisdiction, and social authority, for it implied 
settled possessions and organic industry. Although self- 
supporting, but of late Imperial date, the Villa bore 
intimate and enduring relationship with the nearest 
provincial town or oppidum, whether the latter was a 
Mumicipium, a Colonia, or, neither of these, a Civitas 
stipendiaria. Its connective was, of course, some second- 
ary, if not a great or primary, road; and perhaps a river, 
also, if one happened to flow anywhere near it. For the 
Roman-British country-house with its sheep-farming and 
sporting was itself the natural outcome of developed 
Roman-British town-life and it probably stood in intimate 
relation at times with the main local market. 

The estate-work was directed by a steward or reeve 
(Villicus) with a staff of villeins (colonz) or (sngenuz), or 
with hired workers and actual slaves (serv7). The Villa 
perforce lay well outside and away from permanent 
military areas, excepting where, (as being occasionally 
built close to some great fort such as Cardiff or Caerleon, 
or between Dover and its neighbours), a Villa arose as 
an impressive official residence—as did Walmer and Scar- 
borough Castle in modern times. But such examples 
were exceptional. 

Consequently, Villa-remains seldom occur above twelve 
miles from any known Roman-British town centre or a 
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primary road and their presence points to the assured 
peaceful conditions that prevailed for fairly long periods in 
the civil Southern regions of this Province during the later 
Empire. 

Often it is likely a Villa may have been placed with 
certain regard to the nearest road-station or mansio of 
the Cursus Publicus' (postal-transport service), otherwise, 
—to some first-class highway. Whether the secondary 
or non-strategic, later roads were given posting-stations we 
‘do not yet know. Some of these seem to have been 
Romanised only in sections; and this points to the utilis- 
ation of Dobunic tracks. They have none of them yielded 
milestones. Yet they may have had both of these, though, 
possibly, fashioned in timber instead of in stone. In any 
case, there cannot but have been contrived for these well- 
to-do villas secure communications with the nearest 
official route by means of local tracks (deverticula) and 
paths (semita), whether adapted from still more ancient, 
or pre-Roman ones, or originated for that purpose by the 
Villa-proprietors themselves. These have been entirely 
neglected or overlooked. Their slighter structure, the 
lack of paven beds, the overpowering growth of medieval 
woodlands, the wash of weather, and, further, the general 
wear and tear of successive periods of agriculture, Saxon, 
Norman, and English, have led either to their partial 
diversion or obliteration, or else to their almost complete 
transformation. But not a few of these secondary roads 
and bye-ways, no doubt, remain to be properly recognised 
(in spite of disguises) and to be hall-marked by the skilled 
archeologist. Doubtless, some have undergone far more 
transformation than others. 

Consequently, wherever throughout the peaceful Villa- 
areas we note signs of (or names obviously testifying to) 
early or still extant secondary roads that cannot historic- 


1 Cf. Witcombe, Dryhill Hucclecote, Eastington, Villas were examples of 
this. 
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ally otherwise be accounted for by the former neighbour- 
hood of manor-house, a monastery, ford, or mine, we shall 
do well carefully to weigh all such points of evidence as 
may suggest for these a Roman-British (or a British- 
Roman) origin, and in doing merely this, however imper- 
fectly, we are likely to gain additional valuable points, 
one way or another, arguing for or against such origins. 
Such evidences, it may be conceded, are not infrequently 
staring us in the face the whole time, had we but the clear 
hint or key how to recognise and apply them. It may be 
also suggested it is more likely that a secondary than a 
primary Roman-British road should have appropriated 
and adapted portions of pre-Roman tracks that led to 
tribal settlements such as Corinium. Strict line mattered 
far less where purely strategic matters were not concerned. 
But we may be certain that the local British tracks 
(apart from neolithic ridgeways) were few and were 
perforce lacking in scientific directness wheresoever they 
occurred. 

Manorial and monastic traditions do not lead us to 
suggest that owners or creators of the post-Roman or 
early Saxon estates (save rarely) adopted such scientific 
directness of line in their road-makings as had their fore- 
bears, living under the fresh professional Roman system. 
Manifestly their outlook was small and local; they had to 
depend for long periods upon amateur methods. Scien- 
tific roadmaking was departed. The varying conditions 
of existence that prevailed here, let us say, between A.D. 
400 and 1660, punctuated by recurrent tribal Celtic 
savageries, by Mercian and Danish invasions, by 
private battles, by abbey litigations, and by manorial 
forfeitures and mortgage, can at no time have conduced to 
good road-surveying or even to systematic repairs, 
Certain sections of the Saxon “ Salt-Ways ” of the vith 
to xIvth centuries are satisfactory, but these appear to 
have been conveniently appropriated from minor or 
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secondary Roman highways. Such portions of these Salt- 
ways as are original, or that are late medieval variants, 
and that are found purposely leaving direct lines of Roman 
or Romanised British highways,? declare at once their 
inferior manipulation: albeit they may reflect just 
sufficiently their remembered models. In the case of the 
upper Whiteway two and a quarter miles of its highest 
section form early parish boundaries (cf. Hampen to 
Hailes Hill) ; it is likewise cut by the old Oxford-Gloucester 
road; but in leaving Cirencester we observe the river 
Churn, as its rival, took and kept the parish boundaries. 

The knight and esquire, the merchant, the prelate, and 
of course the foreign trader of old, usually travelled along 
their destined, but risky routes, with pre-arranged escorts 
from centre to centre, and at carefully-calculated dates 
only. The use of the road was co-operative, both on the 
part of the law-abiding and of the lawless; but the 
criminal naturally kept his chances of a merciless retri- 
bution as low as possible. Under such social conditions and 
contingencies as are known to have prevailed it may be 
assumed that by to-day all surviving portions of minor 
Roman-British roads (the use of which in the fourth 
century had been fairly long-established) will evidence 
abandonment or be overgrown, or else be reduced to mere 
deserted Hollow-ways, especially in their sloping sections, 
though sometimes parts will show that they have been 
made use of in far later times. For, no estate-owner, 
under the chronic interruptions of post-Roman authority 
could have preserved for long more than certain portions 
of these unpaven routes. In one climbing (but remade 
c. 1740) section of the White-way (cf. Cassey-Compton— 
Compton Abdale) it certainly was not, either by royal 
Withington or by Compton Abdale, used for Saxon 
parish-boundary purposes when its use might have seemed 


2 Cf. the road that leaves Sudeley Hill at Long Plantation and makes for: 
Roel, Hawling, and Salperton, edging eastward. 
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inviting. Prof. Haverfield thought this rather unfavour- 
able to my view of it; but in this case the road had too 
formidable and convenient a local rival (for those pur- 
poses) in the river Coln, which latter remains to this day 
the delimitation of Stowell, of Yanworth, and of Ched- 
worth parishes; while its own adoption would have created 
too restricted a parish for Compton Abdale. Withington, 
besides was already excessively large. 

Again, in the less uncomfortable Saxon, Norman, and 
still later periods the best surviving portions only of such 
roads would have been cared-for by land-owners as afford- 
ing lines of reliability, even if not of offering also the most 
direct course for their cattle, their horsemen, and trans- 
port; and further, with recurrent improved security, 
farms and homesteads would have arisen in close relation 
to these tracks. The rest might have continued to present 
but miserable patchwork, albeit quarries also would now 
and again have been opened (where practicable) for 
their needful repairs. 

We incline to believe that such of the Green-ways, 
Hollow-ways, Silver Streets, White-ways, Patch-ways, 
and Stockley-ways as survive often include sections of 
original Roman-British by-ways more frequently than 
those belonging to earlier tracks. For pre-Roman (and 
also post-Roman) tribal conditions in Severn-land were 
far more subject to changes than were Imperial town- 
centred ones. Tribe-warring with rival tribe could not 
favour that serenity of outlook or organic unity of purpose 
which leads to co-operative road-making for general 
trading-interests. The view held by some that in pre- 
Roman-British days there had prevailed here conditions 
other than war and the attraction of certain great religious 
centres, and that these resulted in such broad conceptions 
of tribal interest as led to the making of tradeways on a 
grand scale for the benefit of several peoples and languages, 
and that the Roman Conqueror merely adopted and im- 
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proved these co-ordinated public works of his predecessors, 
cannot find favour today, although the great antiquity 
of ‘ ridge-ways’ may readily be admitted. Our notions 
of tribal-life, and especially of Celtic tribal passions, lead 
us to believe that in everything related to military strategy 
and its commercial organisation the Roman Provincial 
Government remained for many centuries, a calmly wise 
giant among tamed lilliputians that until it supervened had 
annoyed one another. After its own official débacle in 
Britain. the Imperial system became replaced, bit by bit, 
by the former aggressive Celtic tribalism of Hibernian type 
with all its drawbacks. Hence, the reappearance, in A.D. 
577, at Dyrham’ of the three named kinglets of Bath, 
Glevum, and Corinium. | 

The Watling Streets, the Fosse and Irmin Streets, and 
the Akeman Street,* all mark definite purposes and un- 
mistakable directions. Hence, these great roads witness 
to the fully-developed state of early Roman lordship in 
south and central Britain. The Watling Street, therefore, 
issuing as it did from the heart of Richborough (Rutupis) 
and passing westward up and across the lowland middle of 
England to Wroxeter (Vzroconzum) cannot have originated 
in an irregular trackway formed in pre-Roman days for 
the mutual convenience of the rival Cantii, Catuvellauni, 
and Cornavii, etc. Rather, it was designed and forthwith 
carried through by early Roman governors and their local 
legionaries after mature survey and reflection as a means 
both for controlling the centre of the new-won Province 
and for developing its ancient but inorganic trades. 

This operation alone could promise to Rome that pro- 
vincial unification in Britain which, until its official carrying 
through, was so momentous a necessity to the central and 
south-Midland tribes here, that had lain for many gener- 


3 Cf. A. S. Chron. sub anno. 
This early road must have surgically paralysed the Catuvellauni and so 


have helped to end them. 
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ations at the mercy of the dominant Catuvellauni. There 
was probably nothing pieced or hap-hazard about the mak- 
ing of such great roads. It is even unlikely that the Roman 
military surveyors took much, if any, account of earlier 
tracks. Nevertheless appropriation may possibly have 
been invited here or there; but if so the road thus made 
by some tribal predecessor we may be sure became so. 
transformed in the process of its adoption as to be thence- 
forth unrecognisable. The piece of said track-way would 
have become widened, straightened, metalled, and freed 
from overgrowths; while its marshy sections would have 
been given solid causeys and the river-fords proper 
bridges or pavement; so that the ancient appearance of 
the road became no more than a memory. 

In such manner during the first period (43-200 A.D.) 
clouds of legionaries and their native captives (serv1) and 
local coloni (villeins) worked onwards and upwards over 
and through our hills and valleys, and direct across the 
various plains and forest belts of Britain—one section 
of the road-making approaching the smoke-columns of the 
next until these sections all became joined up and the 
freshly-quarried mile-stones one after another became set 
in site, inscribed with the style and consular date of 
the reigning Emperor, and with the official distance 
measured from the nearest town or centre. Thus, without 
difficulty, we may picture the land becoming lined-out 
and later on netted-over with magnificent extensions of 
those direct strategic highways that virtually had issued 
from the northern gates of Rome herself. It was these 
scientific operations of the Roman that had completely 
mastered all Gaul, that had harnessed for him the great 
Alps; and the people who thus had created the scientific 
roads so as to dominate whole provinces, were very 
obviously the fittest to teach, to govern, and fully to 
impress their culture upon not too-willing Britain, as. 
for nearly four centuries, so well they succeeded in doing. 
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So solid, indeed, were the tokens of this mighty achieve- 
ment of Romanising that, down until even Norman days 
many a shell at least of a former Villa, or of a road-station 
(mtansio) probably remained above ground and was fam- 
iliar to generations of manor-reeves and their lords, 
to his rad-knights, and, still more so to dexterous outlaws. 
Many a crude Saxon church made use of their stone and 
of their good tiles. 

It is therefore by means of these solid Villa-sites that 
much may be legitimately inferred as to some of the 
minor road-communications of old. For these last were 
those by-roads (or deverticula) which had been generated, 
not for strategic or even for governmental purposes, but 
pushed forth from a secondary gate of some town or other, 
for the practical purpose of bringing to its market the 
various kinds of country-produce or merchandise—fruits, 
grain, game, fish, minerals,§ skins, and wool—from neigh- 
bouring Villa-estates that rose at some distance from the 
main highways. 

The remoteness from their oppidan centres to which 
such secondary routes became carried will naturally have 
been limited and they will not demand close comparison 
with the great military highways. Probably (but with 
exceptions), most of them (in the Civil regions) were not 
developed to lengths exceeding fifteen or, at most, twenty- 
five miles. Moreover, unlike the greater roads, their pro- 
gress of developing may have been quite slow, section by 
section being added during the later centuries, at intervals, 
as the Villa-groups extended. Further, where not paven, 
their liability to irregularities or deviations will have 
been greater, as also surer will have been their decay. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in tracing them out, we 
need not look for the scientific strictness of make or direc- 
tion so sternly exacted of the military routes. Moreover, 


5In later Imperial days these, too, were often leased out by the Imperial 
ftscus to private owners, and developed by these. 
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these minor roads, where they are of purely Roman-British 
origin, were probably not made (even if designed and sur- 
veyed by a Strator Viarum) by the practised Legionaries 
as of yore. The chief elements of their direction and 
courses, and the labour employed upon them, may have 
been worked out between the office of the Cursus Publicus, 
and the Ordo of the nearest town, together with the Villa- 
proprietors themselves. How far even such subsidiary 
routes were at first granted any full official status with 
inscribed milestones (millaria), or guard-houses, or not 
given these, it is not possible to declare. But it is likely, 
none the less, that they imitated their parents. 

Yet,if the conditions of themake,upkeep, and governance 
of the main roads were subject to very grave fluctuations 
(as we know them to have been), it is probable that the 
same causes rendered the minor thoroughfares subject 
to gross neglect and to become far from safe. Their 
variability in this respect was, in fact, incident to their 
surroundings, and they must have reflected but too faith- 
fully any grave defects in the nearest central organisation 
such as lapses of official vigour. Nevertheless, in doubtful 
periods, it is possible that the authority of the Villa-owners 
themselves may have gained greater hold, in their own 
interests; while, in times of sustained prosperity, even the 
still humbler by-paths or semita may occasionally have 
been developed by them into well-conditioned lanes,— 
at least during the third and fourth centuries, when the 
increased population and wealth in certain areas had 
developed the local country-life, industries, and exports. 

For instance, a secondary route directed from the 
Cotswold plateau through some combe down to the main 
Severn-valley might have become convenient to the 
Villa-folk, or even a positive need at certain points. After 
having remained for long merely a by-path, such route 
might be transformed into a fully-developed trade-route 
with well-defined bifurcations from the parent road at 
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various points above the escarpment. The bifurcation 
of the Cirencester—Cecily-Hill—Coates—Tarleton—Rod- 
marton road at Chavenage Green is effected by carrying 
an upper branch off to Kingscote Park by Hazelcote-Barm 
and down the escarpment by Bowcote Wood and Waterley 
Bottom to Stancombe Villa, while the main, or lower, 
route makes between Boxwell and Leighterton towards 
Old Sodbury, Tog-hill and Bath. This latter early road 
we may regard as Romanised-British throughout. But 
we shall return to this presently. 

The difficult matter of critically working-out these 
minor road-developments (that often discover to-day but 
few unquestionable tokens of their origin), has been com- 
plicated rather than simplified, in Gloucestershire, by 
certain archeological obsessions regarding Woodchester,. 
the Tvajectus and Aust, and Gloucester, and the Szlures, 
as well as by too-ready an assumption of the presence of 
early British tracks. Some writers have treated Aust as 
if it had been the sole, or at least the main, trade-route 
from Corinium to the ultra-Severn regions; and while 
under the spell of that supposition (which is not helped by 
solid evidence) they usually overlook entirely the Glevum- 
Ariconium route across the inter-Severn and Wye region 
and its divarications. Also, having adjudged Woodches- 
ter Villa, because of its extent, to have been perforce the 
Legate’s official country-residence, it became necessary to 
invent an official driving-route for him to Aust. Probably 
Woodchester, like many another Villa, began much more 
modestly than this and was many a time partly rebuilt 
and augmented by successive owners, as certainly were the 
Witcombe and Chedworth Villas® and there is nothing 
whatever but its amplitude and its once (until 1800) noble 
mosaic (i.e. that beneath the old church-yard) to suggest 
that it had for its occupiers the Governors of the Prima 


6 Compare closely the masonry in the South wing with that of the North one. 
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Provincia. The Barton Villa outside Corinium is far more 
suggestive as such a Governor’s residence. 

The same hypothetical reasoning was long applied to 
Chedworth. The Whiteway road from Cirencester was 
pointed to as having been made for the magnates who were 
held to have possessed that Villa alone—(Censorinus was 
no doubt one of these)—although it passes down from 
Chedworth Laines to cross the river Coln (at Compton 
Cassey) over half-a-mile west of Falcombe wherein rose 
this not very spacious Villa, with its northern terrace- 
garden. It was not recalled that a larger Villa with many 
pavements, at Withington (on-wall), had stood almost as. 
near to this road upon the West. It was likewise unknown 
that another extensive and sheltered Villa was certainly 
situated at Compton Abdale? on the way toward the im- 
portant uplands beyond Coln-head. 

No one dared to hint that the Whiteway, drastically 
re-edited by the Grubham-Howe family really continued 
past Chedworth Laines down to the river: far less (of 
course) that it runs directly up the hills, passes Compton 
and then it cuts clean across the later (though old) 
Gloucester-Northleach-Oxford road, passes Hampen and 
Longbarrow bank, and that it forms for a mile or so the 
ancient boundary (later known as a Saltway) to Sudeley 
Park (which itself is the manorial successor to the two or 
three distinct Roman-British Villa-estates known as 
Wadfield, Spoonley, and Stancombe)§® and it so passes 
on through Hayles Abbey (near Milham-post Villa), 
whereafter it perhaps gave name to the two Stanway 
villages and Stanway Grounds and to Stanton;® having 
been disturbed and lost by the attractive intrusion of no 


7 The smal] evidences for this are, first of all, the worked ground area there; 
and next its products—four kinds of good pottery, a gold solidus of Gratian, and 
a bronze statuette of Venus. 

8 On the Sudeley Estate of J. Dent Brocklehurst, Esq. 

® But the problem arises whether these do not (some of them) lie up on a 
cross road ? 
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less than three medieval Abbeys?® and a Salt-way upon 
this portion of its course. 

To return, leaving Cirencester (almost one may say) 
symmetrically with the Whiteway, a similar secondary 
(we think pre-Roman, but Romanised) route (the old 
Stroud road) must have left a gate of Corinium near the 
bottom of Cecily Hill.1!_ Thence, it at once traversed the 
plateau for half-a-mile and more direct. It then deflected 
slightly through the present Cirencester Park further to the 
S.W. and kept at a somewhat similar distance from the 
lower (as we saw its companion the Whiteway had kept 
from the upper) Fosse-way. It then passed Coates, still 
probably making use of an early native track, travelling 
S.W. toward Tarleton, Rodmarton (Hocberry) Villa, 
Cherrington Villa (Hailstone Farm), and Chavenage Green. 
Thence, more-firmly edited, it passes direct though to-day 
but as a farm track (beside the hedge) across several fields 
until it becomes enclosed and covered over near Haselcote 
Barn by the ancient park and walls of Kingscote. Under 
that, however, it has now been traced running and leading 
out of it past Hunters’-Hall near the site (Ashel-barn) of 
some shrine (probably of Minerva-Roma'*) making down 
to Bowcote where once rose Stancombe Villa. Ultimately 
it might have assisted to connect by some ferry with 
Lydney, opposite. However, a lengthier (probably far 
earlier) source of it had (as we saw) left Chavenage (N); 
and this branch can be observed decisively cutting (in 
Roman manner) the Beverston-Kingscote road, making 
due South-West through the fields for Boxwell, Upper 
Kilcott, Doddington, Dyrham, and Old Sodbury, and 


10 Winchcombe, Hayles, and Tewkesbury, (at Stanway). 

11 Cf. Kip’s Map of Cirencester (1711). 

12The head of Minerva-Roma is now in Cirencester Museum and a fine 
2nd cent. tomb-stone of Julia Ingenilla stands preserved on the lawn hard by 
of Kingscote House. The writer takes this opportunity of offering special 
thanks and acknowledgments to Mrs. Mary Kingscote of Kingscote for this very 
useful donation in Dec. 1925, after this paper was written. 
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thence driving south-westwards, where it may have 
finished at Bath. 

The age of these two or three secondary irregular yet 
very purposeful roads can, of course, only be approximated 
first of all through being certified as non-military, and one 
of them of pre-Roman origin; next, as largely having been 
requisitioned and developed by advance of the Villa- 
system north and south of Corinium on the Cotswold 
plateau. 

The smaller elements to be taken into account for 
establishing (where likely) the courses of minor ancient 
Ways are many: although probability (it is admitted) 
but too often has to be leaned upon. For neither do the 
Roman Itineraries afford us help, nor do later place-names 
avail, excepting where the words Way, Portway, Stanway. 
Sarnway,'* or Street, offer themselves for deliberative 
consideration. But there are occasionally to hand good 
documentary evidences consisting of medieval, or even 
Saxon, references to a road in question, pointing to its. 
serving once as an early boundary or a thoroughfare. 
Then, there is sometimes a proveable course-development 
from a known British (or a Roman-British) oppzdum; or,. 
there is its unmistranslatable directness; or its uncom- 
promising way with the uplands; its depth in the cuttings; 
its evident long abandonment in some sections in favour 
of less direct, but perhaps firmer, ground; its overgrown 
‘“‘cut’’ into the contour of hill-slopes away from the nearest 
road of to-day; and finally, there is its rich accompaniment 
of Roman remains of farm, “ mansio,”’ or Villa-site; 
and possibly its leading to a known ancient centre at the 


1% Under Birdlip wood above Witcombe a portion of steep rough Jand bears 
the name of Sarndell, and is close to the ancient Roman course of the altered 
Irmine Street there. 

1@ Strectfold occurs between Yanworth wood and the Coln opposite Chedworth 
Roman Villa. Yanworth wood, however, apparently had a Farm of its own, 
whence the writer has taken pottery and coins; and where there are large 
stones and an extensive area of black earth. 
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other end. Lastly, there are the surface-vestiges, often 
become merely farm-tracks, to be traced over considerable 
areas. 

These latter include the following protean elements:— 

I. A grassy dorse running across or down a field, 
higher-ridged than the selions, or drainage-saddles therein, 
that evidently have taken their lines from it: or else, a 
fainter bank sending forth occasional trees in line, and 
running from outside its wall across, (or mostly under) 
some Norman deer-park. Afternoon sunlight or morning 
frost will sometimes discover the ancient line. 

2. A deep hollow-way running direct up a woody or 
moorland slope making for some unguessed goal and then 
becoming extinguished. 

3. A roadside strip, having here and there an old 
hedge behind it thirty feet or more away, and perhaps 
cottages between them, with potato-strips; possibly an 
old inn, set at variance with the present line of road. 
Such features point usually to alterations since 1660, 
in an ancient line: but not necessarily of Roman origin. 

4. Serious displacements of early field-lines or their 
total obliteration; often due to monastic or to manorial 
intrusion or rivalries. 

5. A long green-way, disused altogether, save by fox, 
gipsy, and blackberry-pickers: but to be noted as cutting 
across old, but not ancient, roads, and occasionally 
mentioned as an early boundary or as having given the 
fields their angular positions. Sometimes such ‘ ways’ 
are found to descend the hill close to camps or barrows, 
which increase their chances of consideration. 

6. (Rare). An actually ‘pitched’ ridge, or 7 ft. 
(Celtic) Sarnway, traversing a cornland, and traceable 
perhaps beyond it back to some miry hollow having 
irregular hedge-lines and lying below the further uplands, 
whence it has undoubtedly issued, and whereon it should 
be still traceable. 
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The Parish-boundary (O.3S.), where it coincides with an 
ancient road-line, is, of course, valuable: but its absence 
thereby does not prove so much as its presence. The 
neighbourhood of a primary road or a stream would 
usually have proved more attractive to the Anglo-Saxon 
as a parish-boundary than its neighbour, a secondary one. 
Note how frequently small streams in Gloucestershire 
are preferred to ancient small roads. The Hilcot Brook, 
‘Churn, and Coln are in point. 
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EXCAVATIONS ON LECKHAMPTON HILL, 
CHELTENHAM, DURING THE SUMMER OF 1925. 


Reports by 


Ep. J. Burrow, F.R.G.S., A. E. W. PAINE and 
W. H. Know es, F:S.A., JOSEPH W. Gray, F.G:S. 


(Plates I-VIT) 


I. FOREWORD, 
by Ep. J. Burrow, F.R.G.S. 


ECKHAMPTON CAMP, the subject of this report, is 
one of the most picturesquely situated of the many 
prehistoric earthworks and enclosures of the Cotswolds. 
Its position can be observed from the valley below; for 
the curious notch in the skyline of Leckhampton Hill, by a 
solitary fir tree, is, in fact, the extreme end of the ditch 
and vallum of the camp, and it is close to this landmark 
that the excavations recorded here have been carried out. 
In November 1924 a paper on the geology and 
antiquities of Leckhampton Hill was read before the 
Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club by Mr. J. W. Gray, who 
drew attention to the fact that the ancient barrow there 
was threatened with destruction by quarrying operations. 
In the discussion following the reading of the paper it was 
suggested that the Club and the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archaeological Society should make a thorough 
exploration of the barrow. As the result of this a small 
committee was formed, Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A. and 
the writer representing the Archaeological Society, and 
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Mr. J. W. Gray, F.G.S. and Mr. A. E. W. Paine, the 
Cotteswold Field Club. The Excavations Committee of 
the former undertook to meet the expenses of labour 
from the fund raised by Mr. John E. Pritchard, F.S.A. for 
such purposes. 

Each of the representatives dealt with a specific section 
of the work involved and the reports now printed record 
the observations and discoveries which were made. 

The situation of Leckhampton Camp is very favourable 
for observation or for signalling to other camps along the 
line of the Cotswold escarpment From it can be seen 
Bredon, Oxenton, Dixton, Nottingham Hill, Cleeve, 
Battledown, Crickley, Birdlip, Painswick, Cooper’s Hill 
and Churchdown camps, across the valley, the great 
Herefordshire Beacon camp in the Malvern Range, and in 
the distance the heights of Dean Forest with their com- 
manding fortresses, such as that which crowns Welshbury, 
near Flaxley Abbey. The camp is also in the direct line of 
most of the ancient trackways from the South. 

As successive waves of conquest swept across Britain 
this steep cliff dropping abruptly to the valley at the Cots- 
wold escarpment, seemed a natural fortification, designed 
by nature. Below in the valley flowed the Severn, which 
then (as now) formed another most effective barrier dividing 
the Marches and hill country of Wales from the Cotswold 
heights. This combination of escarpment and river de- 
fence accounts for the extraordinary concentration of 
camps and hill-top enclosures overlooking the vale of 
Gloucester. 

The earthwork at Leckhampton is of type A in the 
classification generally accepted by archaeologists to-day, 
viz:—a single bank and ditch cutting off a projecting 
headland, two sides of the triangle thus formed being 
protected by the steepness of the escarpment. 

Doubtless some of its area has been lost through the 
extensive quarrying away of the face of the cliff; and the 
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rapid approach of quarrying operations to the entrance of 
the camp and the adjoining tumulus led to permission being 
sought from, and generously accorded by, the Leck- 
hampton Quarries Company, and their tenant Mr. A. E. 
Barnes, for this series of excavations to be carried out 
during 1925. 

Leckhampton Camp 1s particularly interesting because 
of its possessing a double enclosure; at the centre is the 
camp or fortified place shown in the plan (fig. 1) and 
appears to have been the main citadel of the community 
or tribe; but, in addition to this enclosure, at a distance of 
about 350 yards from this main enclosure is another— 
much wider—line of earthworks—a single bank, from 5 to 
g feet high, running from escarpment to escarpment in a 
curved line. Its course may be traced by the long row of 
fir and other trees growing along the bank (fig. 2). Such 
a large area as that enclosed by this outer rampart could 
only have been used for the protection of flocks and herds 
or for the cultivation of crops owned by the inhabitants of 
the central fortress, which leads one to presume that this 
must have been a tribal headquarters of the Dobuni of 
considerable importance and power at some period of its 
occupation—a period which would appear from an 
examination of the pottery and other details found by us 
to have been shortly before the Roman invasion. 

The inhabitants of such a fortress—as Professor Oman 
has observed—were not half-naked savages, clothed in 
skins; the nature of the fortifications we unearthed, and 
their skilful construction, would discount such a supposi- 
tion, and the possession of flocks and herds would show that 
the community was advanced in other arts and occupations 
besides that of tribal warfare. Very possibly such 
enclosures as Leckhampton Camp were strengthened, and 
the fosse deepened, as news of the Roman invasion reached 
the Cotswolds, indeed there is much that lends colour to 
this theory. 
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Nothing was found at any time by us which gave a 
clue to an earlier occupation by Neolithic man, nor even 
of later flint-usevs, for worked flints were noticeably 
absent, except in such degree as they might be found in 
any similar area on the Cotswold Hills. 

But as our excavations show, the camp was in use 
during the early Iron Age (possibly part of the Bronze 
Age) and perhaps during the Roman occupation, as 
proved by the pottery found; while the fact that I 
personally found a number of Silver Pennies of the 
“‘ Burgred-Alfred ”’ period (835-g0r A.D.) in the fosse of 
the camp near the escarpment, in 1924, leads one to 
suppose that the camp may have been invested during the 
troublous times of the conflict between the Danes and 
Saxons. 

Records show that, at various times, objects of great 
interest have been found near Leckhampton Camp. 

In the Archaeological Journal (1855) xii, 9-21, there is a 
record by Mr. Albert Way of the discovery “on the hill 
above the Manor House of Leckhampton, in a bank on the 
side of the high road from Cheltenham to Bath, of a 
Bronze frame or helmet, supposed to be Roman or Early 
Saxon, on the head of a perfect skeleton, doubled up in 
burial and deposited about three feet below the surface,”’ 
and, from its appearance, it is quite possible that the 
circular piece of bronze found by us (pl. VI, A) was an 
ornament or rivet from the frame of such a helmet. 
There is no record of the preservation of this helmet 
although there are several engravings of it existing, but 
the skeleton I have traced to the Museum of Guy’s 
Hospital, surely a most inappropriate resting place for 
such a relic ! 

There are also statements of the discovery of a Bronze 
spear head by Capt. Henry Bell (Archaeological Journal, 
1855, xii, 12) and of red pottery and three coins of Con- 
stantine by Mr. Gomonde (Archaeological Journal, 1846, 
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ill, 353) somewhere in the vicinity. Less than a mile away 
are three barrows—one a particularly fine long barrow of 
the Neolithic Age, at “‘ the Crippets,”’ two round barrows 
near the inn known as the “ Air Balloon,”’ and, by the side 
of the road to Birdlip, was found a beautiful mirror, 
enamelled in colours, at a burial place of the Iron Age— 
one of the most striking specimens ever discovered of that 
period, now in Gloucester Museum. Hence there was 
sufficient reason to welcome the opportunity of exploring 
and dating the tumulus and the adjoining camp. 


THE OPERATIONS 


After some deliberation we set to .work on the thorough 
examination of the round barrow outside the eastern 
entrance (pl. 1) of the camp—a tumulus which has figured 
frequently in records of the hill-country round Chelten- 
ham, and is known to have been ransacked at least twice 
during the last 50 or 60 years. But its peculiar character 
—a round barrow surrounded by an almost square embank- 
ment, set to the points of the compass and immediately 
facing the camp entrance—demanded a closer examination, 
so that—haply—some evidence of its period and character 
might be gained. 

We were fortunate in securing the services of three 
excellent diggers by the help of Hopwood’s of Cheltenham: 
Messrs. Davis (foreman), Holbrook and Smith, for whose 
care and attention to our requirements we have nothing 
but praise. Starting at 7.30 in the morning and working 
on till 7 in the evening a great deal of excavation was 
carried out in a short time. But alas!—the arduous 
process of removing and sifting a considerable part of the 
mound only served to show how thorough had been the 
ravages of our forerunners. Our finds here are recorded 
in the reports appended; but—visually—the most 
interesting result of the removal of the mound was the 
exposure of what I believe to be the central burial or 
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cremation pit (pl. 11), very clearly defined and filled loosely 
with material from a previous disturbance. This was 
disappointing, as nearly a week had gone by without 
adequate return for our labour and expenditure. We 
therefore decided to explore the ditch of the campclose by 
and chose a spot in a likely-looking hollow to the left of the 
entrance, and very soon, as the turf and under-soil were 
removed, we came upon an extraordinary mass of loose 
stones, suggestive here and there of cooking places, and 
to confirm this theory, everywhere at the bottom of the 
ditch, at each of the places opened up, we found large 
quantities of charcoal and burnt wood. Some of this was 
of such a considerable size, as to suggest the destruction 
by fire of wooden buildings or palisades, possibly when 
the camp was stormed and the wall thrown down (pl. 11, 2). 

At a depth of four feet we found a step-like slab of un- 
disturbed rock with a deep channel in it, and, gradually, 
the excavation exposed a well-constructed and very strong 
defence (pl. tv, 1).4. On this rock foundation and the 
deeper trench beyond it we found a considerable number 
of fragments of pottery and animal bones, details of which 
are recorded by Mr. Paine. As we carried the excavations 
upwards towards the crest of the embankment we exposed 
—quite unexpectedly—the foundation of a strong wall 
which is seen to the best advantage in the photograph 
(pl. 11, 1). It seems strange that for so long a period this 
wall had remained undisturbed and invisible inside the 
earthwork; but experimental excavations we made at 
two likely places in the vallum proved this wall to be a 
continuous work right round the full length of the rampart. 

The wall seemed to lead off on the north towards the 
entrance of the camp so it was decided to follow it up and 


1 (a) shows the flat undisturbed rock step; (B) the deepest part of the ditch; 
(c) the roughly cut inner edge of ditch; (p) a short berm; (e&) the foundation 
of original protecting wall (pl. 111, 1). Above this is the core of the vallum 
and a modern wall. 
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thus discover its relation to the defences of this—obviously 
the main gateway of the enclosure. 

Here again proved to be a very interesting piece of work, 
for we found that the wall curved round the high mound 
flanking the entrance, and gradually developed as it was 
uncovered as a passage way of orthodox incurving shape 
built up with immense slabs of roughly hewn rock (pl. 111,2) 
each weighing probably not less than three cwts. 

Having laid bare one side of the entrance we were able 
to guess fairly easily the position of the opposite wall of 
the gateway, and this we exposed (pl. Iv, 2). Its con- 
struction of rocks laid flat on one another with the crevices 
filled in with smaller stones and rubble is very clear in my 
photograph. One of these rocks is ot great weight, and 
appears to have been roughly carved or chiselled at one 
end. 

At this stage we were greatly mystified by opening up 
the foundations ot a hut or dwelling right across the 
entrance way—an impossible position for any work of the 
same period of construction as the side walls of the gate- 
way. Later on, however, in our investigations, after 
visits from Capt. and Mrs. Cunnington of Devizes, the late 
Albany Major, and notably Willoughby Gardner of 
Deganwy, we were forced to the conclusion that the 
shelter of the ruined entrance to the camp had been 
utilized by some shepherds or hill-men of a much later 
period than that of the main defences of the camp, thus 
explaining the apparent incongruity of these foundations 
in this position, blocking the entrance to the camp. 
Reference to the plan will show the symmetrical shape of 
the walls on right and left of the gateway, and the position 
of the later foundation (fig. 5, G). 

At the suggestion of Mr. Willoughby Gardner, we 
carried our excavations further towards the south-west 
and continuing the entrance walls we found two recessed 
chambers, one on each side of the gateway—one of these 
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(pl. v, 1) carefully built with dry stone walling, and 
preserving its original shape in a remarkable manner. 
These chambers were evidently the foundations of 
guard-houses, and were cleverly designed as a part of the 
original scheme. Further than this, the design thus laid 
bare was just that which Mr. Willoughby Gardner had 
led us to expect, and duplicates in a remarkable manner 
the defences at the entrance of Pen-y-Corddyn Mawr 
Camp in North Wales—a stronghold of much the same 
period as Leckhampton Camp, viz.:—the early Iron Age. 
For comparison I append drawings (figs. 2, 3), one of the 
Leckhampton entrance and one of Pen-y-Corddyn Mawr, 
from which their similarity will be observed. 

In and about the floors of these chambers, large quan- 
tities of broken pottery were found, of various periods, 
but of a later date than some of the fragments from the 
bottom of the adjoining ditch previously excavated. 

A particularly interesting feature of the core of Leck- 
hampton Camp is the appearance of the action of fire or 
intense heat which has reddened the yellow oolite rock 
in a remarkable way. This peculiarity is not confined to 
Leckhampton Camp, however, for it is very noticeable at 
Crickley Camp—two miles away. 

Thomas Lloyd Baker, in a paper read before the Society 
of Antiquaries, London, in 1818, refers to this fact, for 
which there is no adequate explanation. 

It will be observed from the photographs, drawings and 
plans which accompany this report that great care was 
taken to keep an accurate record of everything the spade 
revealed. My colleagues each in their several departments 
have given great care and thought to the work; and the 
examination of Leckhampton Camp, with its interesting 
discovery of a carefully planned and almost impregnable 
series of defences, shows us how much work remains to be 
done in the field over the Cotswold area, where prehistoric 
camps and enclosures are plentiful and so frequently 
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accessible. By the excavation of Leckhampton Camp we 
have been able definitely to date one of these enclosures; 
and it is interesting to observe that the recent tendency of 
authorities to allocate most of these hill-top camps to the 
late Bronze or Early Iron Ages is corroborated by our 
discoveries. Doubtless Crickley, Cleeve, Nottingham 
Hill, and Painswick Camps would give valuable evidence 
if these also could be dealt with in the same methodical 
way and the records tabulated. 


II. LECKHAMPTON TUMULUS AND CAMP, 
By W. H. KNow Les, F.S.A. 


a 


THE TUMULUS. 


The primary object of the excavation was the round 
barrow near to the north east angle of the camp, and as 
the excavations proved of the entrance thereto (fig. 5). 

The mound, surrounded by a slight ditch, is 35 feet in 
diameter, and in the centre three feet in height, composed 
of rubble, gravel and earth taken from the surrounding 
area (fig. 4). 

A wide cutting was first made across the barrow, and 
afterwards the whole of the area about the centre care- 
fully explored. The result was disappointing inasmuch 
as no evidence was found of a burial either by inhumation 
or cremation. The finds were indeed slight, no portion of 
the slabs of a possible stone cist, nor of pottery such as 
might be associated with cinerary urns, was observed. 

The absence of pottery or trace of burnt materials 
excepting a few charred stones distributed over the area 
suggests a non-cremated burial. 
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The objects found in the ditch of the camp and enumer- 
ated below, point to the early Iron Age as the principal 
period over which the occupation of the site extended. 
As the interments of this era were chiefly by inhumation, 
it seems probable that such occurred at Leckhampton, 
although it is difficult to account for the non-appearance 
of either cist or human bones, which seem to have been 
entirely removed. Occasionally bodies were laid merely 
on the surface of the ground, or in slight depressions 
therein. In this connection it must be recorded that a 
hole does exist below the centre of the mound less than 
three feet across and of two feet in depth. It was without 
precise form and appeared insufficient to receive a body 
Jaid even in the usual contracted manner with updrawn 
knees (fig. 4). 

The opening had the appearance rather of being the 
work of previous excavators proving the spot, yet it would 
be unwise to dogmatize, or assert that such was not the 
place of burial considering the absence of evidence to the 
contrary. 

An unusual, almost unique, feature to be associated 
with the barrow is its enclosure about 65 feet square, by a 
rampart approximately 16 feet across its base by two feet 
six inches in height (see fig. 5).4_ A shallow ditch two feet 
deep occurs on the north side, on the south and west it is 
difficult to determine, whilst on the east, if it ever existed 
it has been destroyed by quarry workings. The rampart, 
like the barrow, was formed of the surface material inter- 
mixed with gravel. The circuit of the enclosure was 
unbroken. There was no evidence of a palisade sur- 
mounting the rampart, nor was anything found to indicate 


1G. R. Mortimer calles attention ‘‘ to one at Arras, near Market Weighton 
and also one on Skipton Coinmon, with a square fosse set out by the cardinal 
points,’ and adds “It is just possible these particular mounds were long 
after their erection used as Moot Hills and might have been enclosed in square 
earthen embankments to serve as protection and shelter for those attending 
at the folk moots. Forty years digging in the Burtal Mounds of S. Yorkshire, 
p. Xx. 
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whether or not the enclosure was contemporary with the 
barrow, a point to be remembered considering its unusual 
occurrence. 

The rampart with a ditch before it, occurs on the north 
side which commands the approach to the camp, but 
scarcely warrants the presumption that the enclosure 
should be regarded as a defensive work, seeing that the 
whole is completely detached from the camp. 


THE CAmpP. 


Following on the barren results attending the excavation 
of the barrow, a trench was cut across the rampart and 
ditch of the camp, in expectation of finding some object 
which might assist in dating the work. The ditch yielded 
fragments of pottery, and incidently the cutting revealed 
an unusual section, which led to the discovery of the 
entrance, a structure of more than ordinary interest (figs. 
I and 5). 

The camp is of the class known as promontory fort- 
resses.2. It occupies the most elevated portion of Leck- 
hampton Hill, which has an altitude of 965 feet above sea 
level. The site has a considerable fall in a diagonal 
direction, from north-east to south-west, and parallel to 
the north boundary is a deep natural depression referred 
to below. It has an area of eight acres and is approxi- 
mately square on plan with canted angles on the south-east 
and north-west (towards the quarry). 

On the north and west sides the camp (fig. I) is naturally 
defended, the rock face being almost vertical and over 200. 
feet in height. On the east and south the camp was 
fortified by a considerable rampart strengthened with a 
stone core and retaining wall, and a deep ditch partially 
cut in the rock. There was no surface indication of a 
second rampart or ditch but this was not investigated. 


* Bredon Hill is another example on a smaller scale of a promontory fort.. 
Windle, Remains of the prehistoric age, p. 213. 
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Before proceeding to traverse the boundaries of the 
camp, the deep depression parallel to its northern side 
must be remarked. It is largely within the area of the 
camp, and is a natural, not an artificial, formation. The 
depression starts as a mere track north of the camp (see 
fig. 1), and becomes wider and deeper as it traverses the 
enclosure. The ravine thus affords a convenient shelter 
from the north winds and in consequence was probably 
largely occupied by the inhabitants of the place.® 

The comparative levels of the rampart, ditch, entrance 
and the hollow way are indicated by figures on the plan 
(fig. 5). 

On the edge of the escarpment at the extreme north end 
of the camp, the contour of the rampart is effectively 
outlined against the sky: when so viewed its real size and 
strength is at once appreciated. The rampart along the 
whole of the north boundary is fairly well preserved. It is 
a prominent object, yet standing six to ten feet above the 
present ground level, originally of course much more to the 
crest of the mound, but long since reduced to effect the 
filling in of the ditch, the site of which is easily recognised. 

Following the contour of the ground the rampart passes 
down from the escarpment, crosses the depression just 
described, and ascends to the entrance or gateway of the 
camp against which it abuts (see fig. 5). Beyond the 
entrance to be presently described in detail, the rampart 
continues at the height mentioned until it reaches the 
south-east (canted) angle. From this point it is lower, and 
the ditch more effectively filled is less observable (fig. 1). 
Along the south side the rampart has been destroyed to a 
greater extent, and where it joins the escarpment at the 
south-west angle of the camp has suffered yet more. 
Hereabouts the surface consequent on quarry workings 
has been much disturbed. It 1s covered by a number of 


8 A site consequently which might be profitably excavated, but which is 
being rapidly quarried or overlaid with small rubble and surface material. 
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isolated mounds of varying dimensions. As it was a 
possible position for an entrance, we endeavoured, but 
failed, to discover any grouping of parts which would lend 
themselves with certainty to the purpose. Beyond this 
point the artificial embankment gives place to the natural 
defence afforded by the steepness of the escarpment, which 
extends to the north-east angle of the camp from which 
we started our perambulations. 

The first cutting across the rampart was made where 
marked trench B (fig. 5). The section exposed is shewn 
in fig. 6. The crest of the mound now remaining 
measures five feet above the interior of the camp (a) and 
eight feet at the dip (c) some 28 feet east of the core (b). 

The rampart was a composite one and the ditch formed 
intherock. The bank is strengthened on the camp side by 
a core of natural stones, built up in pyramidal fashion, 
and towards the field by a dry rubble wall three to four 
feet in thickness and now only two to three feet in height, 
but originally considerably higher, as is obvious from the 
quantity of like stone, thrown on its destruction, into the 
ditch (fig. 6). The filling in between core and wall was 
of soil gravel and loose stones which at the bottom in rear 
of the wall had coalesced into a clayey mass. The con- 
struction is an uncommon composition of exceptional 
strength. Exactly how the top of the rampart was 
fashioned we cannot tell. 

The ditch to a depth of seven feet by eight feet in width, 
and beyond for a distance of twelve feet by three 
feet, was formed in the rock. As the section, both inter- 
esting and uncommon, was so unexpected, it was deter- 
mined to ascertain whether it was common to, or peculiar 
only to, a portion of the rampart. A second trench 

4 at Pen-y-Corddyn, near Abergele, Mr. Willoughby Gardner made an exhaus- 
tive excavation of the hill-fortress. He discovered that the inner rampart was 
formed within rubble walls, and possibly finished on the top by a rampart walk 


to the rear, and an outward slope to the field. The ancient Hill-Fortress on 
Pen-y-Corddyn, Arch. Cambrensts, (1910) ser. 6, X, 79-156. 
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(fig. 5, A) was made. It proved to be of identical design 
and construction. A considerable amount of burnt 
material occurred both in the core of the rampart and in 
the ditch. 

On the bottom of the ditch and at a second occupation 
level were numerous indications of hearths, much charcoal 
and burnt material. Here also were found mixed to- 
gether and not at precise levels a quantity of broken 
pottery of the Early Iron and Romano-Bnitish periods 
recorded in detail below.® 

A third trench (fig. 1, C) was made. It exhibited the 
stone core and rubble wall common to the trenches A and 
B. but unlike them the ditch was not cut in the rock 
which was here absent, but in soil as depicted on the 
section (fig. 7). 

Investigations were continued by following the rubble 
wall discovered in the trench in a northerly direction. At 
a short distance this was found to encircle a bastion like 
projection and at 12 feet further another similar feature, 
thus disclosing the entrance to the camp (fig. 5). 

The entrance was placed in a strong defensive position 
on the highest point of the site, on the edge of the rock 
contiguous to the depression or hollow way. 

The causeway or passage, 12 feet at the entrance and 
10 feet wide within was flanked by bastions which pro- 
jected in semi-circular form to the field. They were 
apparently great mounds enclosed by a rubble wall that on 
the south side was continued on the edge of the rock 
forming the ditch, and on the north butted against the 
core of the rampart (see fig. 5). 

The walls are without mortar and the stones laid 


5 Strangely at the higher rock level at O (fig. 6) there was discovered the 
earliest of the potsherds of Halstatt date, whilst at the lower rock level (P) 
were Romano-British fragments. Is it possible that the lower rock level was 
a later work, and if so is the dry rubble wall on its western edge contemporary 
with it, together a second period work. The first period comprising a cored 
rampart and a shallower trench. 
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approximately level on the bed, with occasionally large 
vertical slabs on the exterior face (see pl. 111, 2, and fig. 8). 
At 20 feet from the exterior, on the north side, was a 
chamber (H) 12 by 7 feet, with walls of similar construc- 
tion and opposite to it on the south side of the cause- 
way the foundations of another chamber (J), both no doubt 
to be regarded as a form of guard room. 

Adjoining the north “‘ guard room ”’ was a chamber (K), 
the rough foundations of which alone remained, but the 
area enclosed clearly defined by a floor composed of 
beaten gravel. 

In both “ guard rooms” there were a few flat stones 
suggestive of a pavement. The floor of the causeway 
was evidently formed in the rock with little or no top 
dressing. 

There was no indication of post-holes for uprights by 
the side of the passage walls or apparent provision for gates 
or other barriers. 

A quantity of pottery was found on the floors of both 

“‘ guard rooms.’ 

The letters M and N on the plan (fig. 5) indicate walling 
of a later date. Together with the passage walls they 
formed a room which had a beaten gravel floor 12 inches in 
thickness, At the north end of the west wall was a rudely 
shaped chamfered and rebated jamb stone. 

The common characteristic of the approach to the 
entrance of a British camp is its intricate arrangement of 
earthworks protecting the approach, usually a hollow 
way. Possibly for this reason the site of the entrance has 
heretofore been considered to occupy the natural de- 
pression, notwithstanding the weak defensive position 
and the fact that the rampart obviously was unbroken 
except by modern hands at the point. 


* The arrangement of the entrance is quite unusual in a British camp, the 
only other known instance of anything approaching the design being the 
entrances at Pen-y-Corddyn to which Mr. Gardner during the excavations very 
kindly directed our attention. 
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Just how the approach to the entrance to the camp was 
defended it is not easy to determine. Trial holes in 
search of a pavement or other indication of a path or way 
in front of the entrance proved the rock to be within 18 
inches of the surface. If then the approach was by this 
natural slope it was singularly unprotected. 

Alternatively it is just possible the approach could be 
formed in the sloping spaces immediately to the north east 
of the entrance by making a right angled turn from the 
hollow way (fig. 5, E), parallel to and commanded by the 
rampart. A little colour is given to the suggestion by the 
fact that in the rising ground towards the escarpment there 
is distinct evidence of a mound roughly parallel to the 
hollow way (fig. I). 


III. NOTES ON THE FINDS. 
By A. E. W. PAINE. 


THE BARROW 


The objects found in the barrow were very few and of 
little importance. They were as follows. 

Two small pieces of bone, unburnt, too fragmentary to 
be identified. 10 feet E. of the centre at a depth of 18 
inches. 

A very small fragment of thin, soft, reddish brown 
pottery. 12 feet E. of the centre, at a depth of 18 inches. 

A small rounded knob of bronze, hollow on the inner 
side, 3%; of an inch in diameter. The convex face 
bruised, as if by hammering, Probably the head of a 
rivet or nail. 18 inches deep close to the last (pl. v1, A). 

A broken flint flake, with thick white patina. Neo- 
lithic. Worked flints of neolithic and later ages are 
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found scattered about the fields, on and near the summit 
of the hill, so we may fairly assume that this flake was 
lying in the soil at the time the mound was thrown up and 
its presence in the barrow is accidental. 6 feet S.E. of the 
centre, 2 feet 2 inches deep. 

A few small pieces of burnt stone were found in different 
parts of the barrow, chiefly at 8 feet 6 inches S. of the 
centre. 

Three fragments of seventeenth century glass, from 
just beneath the turf near the centre. 

From the square bank surrounding the barrow, a small 
piece of iron, much corroded. From the bottom of the 
trench cut through the S. side 20 inches deep. 


THE Camp. 


From the trench A-B (fig. 6) through the ditch and 
rampart. 
STONE. 


A flat rubbing stone of a fine grained grit, 52 inches 
by 4% inches by 1} inches. One face smoothed by 
rubbing and slightly scored. From the loose infilling of 
the ditch, 2 feet below the surface. 

A broken whetstone of grit-stone. Near the last. 

A broken mealing stone, from a quartzite pebble. 

Three small quartzite pebbles, two having been used as 
hammerstones. 


POTTERY—ROMANO-BRITISH. 


28 small fragments of hard thin light grey ware includ- 
ing three rim pieces (pl. v1, A, B) and portions of a base. 
Four of the sherds are ornamented with thin vertical lines, 
with a thicker horizontal line above (pl. v1, B). A large 
proportion of these fragments, though very scattered, 
belong to the same vessel. 

10 fragments of rather soft thick grey ware, all part of 
one large vessel. 
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One fragment of very similar ware, but thicker and with 
more grit in it. 

11 fragments of thin fairly hard coarse red ware, 
imperfectly baked. 

One fragment of very soft red ware, very well baked. 

The fragments of Romano-British pottery were scat- 
tered amongst the loose infilling of the ditch at all levels, 
though most plentifully at a depth of 15 inches to 2 feet 
below the surface. Some of the pieces were obtained 
from the bottom of the ditch, on the W. side (fig. 6, P) at a 
depth of 6 feet, mixed with animal bones and charcoal, 
but none were found on the rock floor of the “step” 
(fig. 6, 0) or in the clay immediately above it. . 


POTTERY—EARLY IRON AGE. 


The early Iron Age pottery was of several different 
varieties. 

Variety I. 35 very small fragments of blackish grey 
ware including four pieces of rim (pl. vu, c). All the 
pieces appear to be parts of the same pot. The ware is 
coarse and pitted. The outer sides of the rim pieces are 
polished. From near the centre of the ditch 2 feet below 
the surface. 

Variety 2. 11 fragments of coarse ware with a good 
deal of grit in it and somewhat pitted, red on the surface 
and grey inside. One piece is part of a rim of a large 
vessel (pl. viI, H). 20inches to 2 feet deep. 

Variety 3. 15 fragments, some very small, of soft red- 
dish brown ware with a great deal of grit and fossil shell in 
it. Two of the sherds have finger nailornament. Hallstatt. 
(pl. vi, c, D). From the clay immediately overlying the 
rock floor of the “ step ”’ of the ditch, 3 feet 6 inches to 
4 feet (fig. 6, 0). Some of the fragments were imbedded 


1A pot with precisely similar ornament is figured in a paper on “ A Village 
site of the Hallstatt Period in Wiltshire’? by Mrs. M. E.Cunnington. ‘“ Ants- 
quaries Journal,’’ ii, 16 (fig. 11). 
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in the clay that filled a natural depression in the rock 
6 inches deep and the rest were found at the outer side 
of the ditch, all being associated with charcoal and the 
lower jaws and bones of very young pigs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Six fragments of glass, seventeenth 
century and later. Three pieces of clay pipe stems 
9g inches to 2 feet below the surface. 


FROM THE ENTRANCE AND ADJOINING GUARD 
CHAMBERS. 


Bronze. A flat thin piece of bronze 1% inches by } inch. 
From the entrance between M and H on plan (fig 5). 
I foot below the surface (pl. VI, E). — 

FiinT. A flake with neat secondary chipping along one 
side and round the end. Thick white patina. Neolithic. 
The same remarks would apply to this flake as to the one 
found in the barrow. 

STONE. A small flat rubbing stone of Lias. From the 
N. side of entrance at F. 

Four small quartzite pebbles, one a hammerstone, the 
others not used. Two from entrance G, F, one from 
chamber H, and one from chamber J. 

Bone. A borer made from the incisor tooth of a pig. 
Chamber H (pl. v1, F). 


POTTERY. 


The pottery from round the entrance and the “‘ guard 
chambers’ adjoining, all appears to belong to the 
Early Iron Age. No levels of successive occupation could 
be detected, the various finds being as much mixed 
together as those got from the infilling of the ditch. As 
an example of this in chamber J at a depth of 2 feet 
g inches were found potsherds of two dates, one 
apparently much earlier than the other, and with them a 
piece of seventeenth century glass. The pottery frag- 
ments occurred at various depths from 9g inches to 3 feet, 


¢ 
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but in view of the mixture as noted above it is un- 
necessary to give the levels of all the finds. 

Variety 4. One fragment of thin, fairly hard, dark greyish 
brown ware, ornamented with what would appear to be a 
portion of a chevron pattern, shaded with diagonal cross 
hatching, with a single deeply incised horizontal line 
above.?. (pl. v1, G). Chamber H, 2 feet below the surface. 

Variety 2. 9 fragments of coarse ware similar to 
variety 2, from the ditch. From side of entrance at 
E and chambers H and kK. 

Variety 5. 37 fragments of blackish brown ware, coarse 
and rather soft, with a small quantity of white grit in it. 
The sherds include five rim pieces and one piece of a base. 
The rim pieces are flat on the top and belong to a vessel of 
large size (pl. vI, H and pl. vil, D). Chamber kK, 36 
pieces, and bastion F, one piece. 

Variety 6. 57 fragments of very soft thin red ware, 
with a good deal of coarse grit in it (pl. vil, E, F, G). 
From chamber J, 55 pieces and K, 2 pieces. 

Variety 7. 12 fragments of coarse blackish grey ware 
with a slight reddish tinge on the outer surface, slightly 
pitted and with a little white grit in it. Entrance at 
bastion E and chambers K and J. 

Three fragments of fairly hard ware with a good deal of 
fossil shell in it. Pink on the outer surface, brown on the 
inner. Chamber Kk. 

Variety 3. 8 very small fragments of soft coarse ware 
with much grit and shell in it. Reddish brown on the 
outer surface, sooted on the inner. Similar to variety 
3, from the clay on rock floor of the ditch. From N. side 
of entrance at F and chamber kK. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Fragments of seventeenth century 
glass and bits of clay pipe stems were found in chambers 
H, J and kK. 


2 A sherd with very similar ornament is figured in ‘‘ The Glastonbury Lake 
Village’’ A. Bulleid and H. St. George Gray, p. LXxxVIl, p. 277. 
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CHARCOAL, Fragments of charcoal were found at all 
levels in the infilling of the ditch and chambers, but in the 
greatest quantity at the bottom of the ditch. Specimens 
were submitted to Mr. Ronald Good of the British Museum 
but were too incinerated for the wood to be identified. 

ANIMAL REMAINS. Teeth and bones of Pig, Sheep and 
Ox were found, chiefly in the ditch and guard chambers, 
those of the Pig being much the most numerous. Many of 
the bones had been split to extract the marrow. 

Mottusca. The following mollusca were found in the 
undisturbed clay at the bottom of the ditch. 

Clausilia laminata 
Cepta nemoralis 
Cyclostoma elegans 
Xerophila itala 
Pyramidula rotundata 
Hyalinia sp. ? cellaria 


From the pottery found we are able to assign the camp 
to the Early Iron Age, and it appears to have been 
occupied from the commencement of that period, about 
500 B.c., until after the Roman Conquest. 

That the hill was peopled during the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages is shown by the number of worked flints 
found on the surface of the fields, but the presence of 
Hallstatt sherds in the undisturbed clay immediately 
overlying the rock floor of the outer side of the ditch, and 
the absence there of anything of an earlier date, seems to 
- prove that the entrenchments in their present form were 
not constructed prior to the Early Iron Age. 

As to the date of the barrow we have no certain evidence, 
the information derived from the excavation being so 
slight and inconclusive that any attempt to assign an age 
to it must be mere guess work. Neither was anything 
discovered that would show whether the square bank 
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surrounding it was of the same age as the barrow or was 
thrown up at a later date. 

I must express my thanks to Mr. M.A. C. Hinton and Mr. 
G. C. Robson of the British Museum for determining the 
animal bones and the mollusca, to Mr. Ronald Good for 
examining the charcoal, and to Mr. E. T. Leeds, F.S.A., 
for examining the pottery and for much kindly advice. 


IV. GEOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By JoserpH W. Gray, F.G:S. 


The Barrow and Camp on Leckhampton Hill occupy a 
small promontory, the north-western sides of which form 
an almost vertical escarpment of Jurassic rocks. The 
stone has been worked for local use during many centuries 
and on a larger scale since the year 1793 when the lord of 
the Manor developed the quarries. The area of the camp 
has thus been reduced to about eight acres. At the 
north-eastern corner of the camp the escarpment has a 
depth of 199 feet of the grits and limestones of the Inferior 
Oolite and 15 feet of Upper Lias clays and sands.** Owing 
to the accumulation of talus the declivity was probably 
not so steep when the camp was first constructed, but it 
constituted the main defence on the projecting sides. 

The Barrow with its square mound, and the greater part 
of the ramparts of the camp are formed of the weathered 
rubble and the easily quarried flags of the Upper Trigonia 
Grit, which have also been excavated over a considerable 
area on the east and south up to within a few yards of 
the barrow and camp enclosures. In spite of many 
vicissitudes these have been kept intact except where the 


2L. Richardson, Leckhampton Hill excursion, Procs. C. N. F. C. (1906) 
XV, 187-9. 
3 J. W. Gray, Leckhampton Hill. Ibid (1924) xxii, 36. 
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quarries have encroached on the camp on the northern and 
western sides. The ground slopes to the south-western 
corner of the camp where several beds have been denuded, 
and the weathered Upper Freestone on the surface has 
been used in the rampart, which now ends in some small 
mounds that may be the remains of a later entrance 
(fig. 9, E) since that on the east side of the camp has been 
partly blocked by the erection of what appeared to be the 
foundations of ancient stone huts. Signs of the action of 
fire in many parts of the ramparts have been attributed to 
an attempt at vitrification, but they may be explained by 
the burning of stockades or of other wooden erections on 
and against the ramparts. Cooking pits and the burning 
of pit-dwellings and huts in ancient times, and modern 
farming operations would account for marks of fire within 
the camp. 

A small ravine (fig. 9, B, C), which commences on the 
east of the camp, runs through the northern side of it fora 
distance of about 160 yards and separates a section which, 
as the most easily defended, was probably the first part of 
the hill to be fortified. The natural protection afforded 
by the ravine and the escarpment required only the 
addition of a rampart and ditch between the crossing and 
the escarpment, now a distance of 43 yards (fig. 9, C). 
There may have been an entrance in the part now de- 
stroyed. It is stated that ‘“‘ On the old Ordnance Survey 
a bank is shown parallel to the northern escarpment on the 
hill. This has possibly been destroyed by quarrying 
operations.”*® Search has been made at the Ordnance 
Survey Office for this map without success, and no re- 
mains of a bank near that part of the escarpment are now 
perceptible. The requirements of an increasing popu- 
lation would necessitate enlargements of the camp and 
the area protected by the outer earthworks, the remains 


3G. B. Witts, Archeological Handbook (1883) p. 32. 
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of which are found at varying distances from the main 
ramparts. 

In making a footpath, at some unknown date, the 
rampart was cut down several feet where it crossed the 
ravine (fig. 9, C), and was again lowered in making a road 
for the present quarry traffic, thus exposing the broad 
sloping base of the rampart as shown in the accompanying 
photograph (pl. v, 2) by Mr. E. J. Burrow. Careful 
examination before and after the latter change leads to 
the conclusion that the rampart followed the contour of 
the already existing ravine* and originally extended 
without break from the camp entrance (fig. 9, D) to 
the escarpment. The ravine appears to be a natural 
fissure, partly filled with debris from the sides, connected 
with one of the numerous and extensive slips that have 
contributed to the recession of the escarpment. The 
fissure was, no doubt, enlarged by the flow of water over 
the clayey bed of Fuller’s Earth which covered parts of 
the hill in comparatively recent geological times. Rem- 
nants of this bed still occur near Hartley Bottom and 
Salterley.6 At its greatest depth, about 30 feet, the 
ravine now ends near the north western corner of the 
promontory in an opening in the cliff from which a part 
of the debris has been removed (fig. 9, B).? It isnot known 
how far down the declivity the fissure originally extended, 
but an easily defended path over the talus probably gave 
convenient access from the camp to cultivable slopes 
below the then unquarried escarpment and to the few 
springs of water on the front of the hill. 

A supply of water for the occupants of the camp and 
the relatively large population, of which there are many 
indications in the vicinity, must have been a difficult 

4 J. W. Gray, Leckhampton Hill meeting, Procs. C. N. F. C. (1923) xxi, 186. 

5 J. W. Gray, Leckhampton Hill, Procs. C. N. F. C. (1924) xxii, 38. 

®6L. Richardson, ‘‘ Well sinkings at Leckhampton Hill,’ Geological Mag. 


{1910) vii, 103-4. 
7 J. W. Gray, Leckhampton Hill meeting, Procs. C. N. F. C. (1923) xxi, 186. 
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problem. In discussing a method by which water could 
be readily supplied to Roman camps on the Cotteswolds, 
attention has been called to the sinking of a well ‘‘ from 
the camp itself through the Freestone into the Clay, 
which has been done at Leckhampton, a true Roman well 
still existing [in 1850] in the centre of the Camp on that 
hill.”’" No traces of a well are now visible. It is improb- 
able that an adequate supply from a deep well in that 
position was available owing to the south-easterly dip of 
the much fissured strata and other adverse conditions. 
The unsatisfactory results of recent searches for water on 
the summit of the hill show that the springs above 
mentioned would have been a valuable addition to any 
other source of supply near the camp. On the outside of 
the earthworks at Hartley Cottages, about one third of a 
mile from the ramparts of the camp, a well was sunk into 
the Upper Lias to a depth of over 200 feet from the 
. surface. The date of this sinking is not recorded. The 
small supply, which was insufficient for the requirements 
of the Salterley Sanatorium, was not increased by further 
sinking and boring and a new well was sunk with good 
results at Hartley Bottom, 1280 yards from the camp.? 
The following is a brief summary of the geological 
features which appear to have influenced the early settlers 
on and around Leckhampton Hill in selecting the site of 
their camp:—(r1) The steep escarpment affording complete 
protection on the north and west sides. (2) The point of 
projection at the north west corner of the promontory 
giving wide views of the Severn Plain and the near ap- 
proaches to the hill. (3) The partly filled fissure or 
ravine nearly isolating and protecting a section of the 
promontory. (4) The sloping bank of debris from the 
western end of the ravine down a part of the escarpment, 


8 Buckman and Newmarch, Illustrations of Corinium (1850) p. 5. 
®L. Richardson, ‘‘ Well sinkings at Leckhampton} Hill,” Geological Mag. 
(1910) vii, 103. 
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forming a pathway to springs of water. In these and 
other suggestions in the above report it is assumed that 
the principal changes which have affected the hill since it 
was first occupied as an entrenchment or camp are the 
results of modifications of climate and disafforesting; 
normal subaerial denudation and quarrying; and agricul- 
tural operations.?° 


10 4 bibliography of papers, etc., relating to Leckhampton Hill compiled 
by Mr. J. W. Gray is printed in Procs. C. N. F. C., (1923) xxi, 189. 
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Fic. 1—Circular Pit or Cremation Chamber (?) at the centre of Leckhampton Tumulus 
Ed. J]. Burrow, photo. 


FIG. 2—REMAINS OF COOKING PITS AT BOTTOM, OF, RIECH 
Ed. ]. Burrow, photo 
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half-way down the vallum Ed. J. Burrow, photo. 
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FIG, 2—ROCKS ON END FORMING THE SOUTHERN WALL. OF THE ENTRANCE 
Ed. J. Burrow, photo. 
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FIG. I—DITCH OF LECKHAMPTON CAMP 
A. E. W. Paine, photo. 
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FIG. 2—Part of the North wall of the entrance showing method of construction 
Ed, J. Burrow, photo. 


PLATE V 


FIG. 1—Semi-circular guardhouse (C on plan) on the North side of entrance 


Ed. ]. Burrow, photo. 


FIG. 2—Section of the Northern extension of the vallum over the ravine 


Ed. J. Burrow, photo. 
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COLONEL HENRY NORWOOD OF LECKHAMPTON, 
CO. GLOUCESTER. 


By Captain J. H. Tre, C.B.E., R.N. 


HE following notes have been compiled chiefly from 

material collected and most kindly sent for my use 

by Mr. Fairfax Harrison (of Belvoir House, Belvoir, 

Fauquier Co., Virginia) who has already printed some 

notes on Colonel Norwood’s connexion with Virginia in 
the Virginia Magazine for January 1925. 

Colonel HENRY NORWOOD was the second son of Henry 
Norwood of West Camell (Somerset) and of Bishampton 
(Worcestershire) and Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Rodney of Rodney Stoke (Somerset). His mother had 
been married twice previously: first to Paine Fisher and 
secondly to James Kyrton of the Middle Temple.1. HENRY 
NoRwoopD, who was born in 1580, was the third son of 
William Norwood of Leckhampton and Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Lygon of Madresfield. There is a 
brass to her memory and that of her nine sons and two 
daughters in Leckhampton church. 

Henry Norwood died 29 March 1616, leaving three 
infant children (1) Charles, baptised at West Camell 
1 August 1613; (2) Henry, the subject of this paper; 
(3) Jane. The dates of the births of the two latter are not 
known as the registers of West Camell are missing for the 
years 1614 to 1621, but there is a transcript for 1613 in the 
diocesan registry at Wells. 

In his will, dated 27 March 1616 (P. C. C. Cope, 130) and 
proved 5 November 1616, Henry Norwood directs that he 


1 Visitation of Somerset, 1623; Collins’ Peerage (Bridges) vii, 560; Gencal- 
Ogist, N.S. Xvli, 6, 100. 
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is to be buried in the parish church af West Camell and 
names his cousin, Sir Henry Berkeley, knight, and his 
wife as executors, and his brother in law Sir Edward 
Rodney, knight, and his father William Norwood to be 
overseers. 

Of the boyhood of HENRy Norwoop the younger, or 
by whom he was brought up after his father’s death, 
nothing is known. That he fought in the King’s service 
in the first Civil War and attained the rank of Major is 
evident from later testimony, but no particulars of his 
service have come to light. 

In 1648 he was in Holland with two comrades, Major 
Francis Morrison and Major Richard Fox, when they 
agreed to meet in London the following year, and seek 
their fortunes in Virginia.2, He is next heard of at 
Bishampton, in 1649, when he compounded for de- 
linquency, and is recorded as “ never sequestered nor 
engaged in the last war.’’® He was fined £15. 

Pursuant to their agreement the three friends met in 
London in August 1649 and “ Were all still in the same 
mind, fully bent to put in practice what we had sosolemnly 
agreed upon, our inclinations that way being nothing 
abated, but were rather quickened by the new changes 
that we saw in the state of things, and that very much for 
the worse. For if our spirits were somewhat depressed in 
contemplation of a barbarous restraint upon the person of 
our king in the Isle of Wight, to what horrors and des- 
pairs must our minds be reduced at the bloody and bitter 
stroke of his assassination at his palace of Whitehall.’’4 
Norwood goes on to say—‘‘ The honour I had of being 
nearly related to Sir William Berkeley the governor was 
no small incitation to encourage me with a little stock in 
the adventure. But my best cargaroon was His Majesty’s 


2 Col. H. Norwood, Voyage to Virginia (Force’s tracts, iii, no. 10) 
3 Calendar Committee for Compounding, iii, 2075. 
4 Voyage to Virginia. 
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gracious letter in my favour, which took effect beyond my 
expectations, because it recommended me to the governor’s 
particular care.’’6 

Sir William Berkeley and Major Norwood were second 
cousins, the former being a grandson of Sir Henry Berkeley 
and Margery Lygon, whilst the latter was a grandson of 
her sister Elizabeth Lygon wife of William Norwood. 

On 23 September 1649 Norwood, Morrison, and Fox 
embarked on the Virginia Merchant at Deal and then 
began that memorable voyage so vividly described in the 
Voyage to Virginia.® It was one of continual hardships 
and trials. After calling at Teneriffe and Fayal and 
sighting the Bermudas the ship grounded off Cape 
Hatteras on 8 November. She was refloated but was 
driven off the land by a heavy gale. She was dismantled 
and for nearly two months lay a practical wreck at the 
mercy of the seas during which time food ran so short that 
a well grown rat was sold for sixteen shillings as a market 
rate, and before the end of the voyage a woman great with 
child offered twenty shillings for a rat, which the pro- 
prietor refusing, the woman died. On 4 January 1650 
they sighted land and the ship anchored. Major Norwood 
and some 18 others landed on an island and the following 
morning the ship sailed leaving them marooned without 
food or shelter. Five of them died of starvation and cold 
and the survivors turned their carcases into food. On 14 
January they were observed on the mainland by Indians, 
who rescued them and guided them to Achomack. About 
the middle of February Norwood arrived at Jamestown, 
Virginia, and stayed until the following May at the 
governor’s house at Greensprings, after which he was sent 

ae 

acs published in Churchill’s Voyages (1732) vol. 6; later editions 1744- 
46,1752. Also printed in An entertaining account of all the Countries of the 
known World, third edition 1752 (pr. by R. Goadby in Sherborne). In 1844 
Peter Force published at Washington a series of tracts relating to the colonies 


of North America and included (No Io, pp. §2) Norwood’s Voyage. From this 
the Virginia Historical Register printed an abridged account. 
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by the latter to Holland to solicit Charles 1 for the 
treasurer's place of Virginia. He was successful in his 
endeavours, for on 22 September 1650 Charles sealed at 
Fort Johnstown, Perth, a patent appointing him “ Es- 
cheator, Treasurer and Receiver of Quit Rents of Virginia 
during pleasure.’’ This patent does not appear in the 
Patent Rolls after the Restoration but it was registered in 
Virginia 15 May 1661.7 He was allowed to retain the 
Virginia quit rents to his own use until 8 May 1669. 

Sir William Berkeley in his report on Virginia for 1671 
says “‘ There is no revenue arising to His Majesty but out 
of the Quit Rents; and this he hath given to a deserving 
servant Col. Norwood.’’® On 25 February 1673, Charles 
Il granted the rents to Lords Arlington and Culpeper as 
from 8 May 1669 for 31 years from date of grant and by 
covenants with them Norwood enjoyed a third of the 
profits and advantages arising therefrom.® 

In 1651 Major Norwood was in Amsterdam from whence 
he went to England and then again to Virginia returning 
previous to the surrender of that Colony on 12 March 
1652.19 In 1653 he was implicated in a Royalist plot for 
the distribution of arms in Worcestershire, Leicestershire 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire and was arrested but set at 
liberty.11 He was once more arrested and made prisoner 
in the Tower 5 January 1655. Later he was in great 
poverty and on 23 September 1657 ten shillings a week 
was allowed to the Warden of the Tower for his main- 
tenance. 

On 8 January 1656 orders were given by Oliver Crom- 
well to the Governor of Jersey to receive into his charge 
the persons of Robert Overton, Major Norwood, Sir 


7 Virginia Council Minutes (McIlwaine), pp. 492, 493, 507. 

8 Hening, ii, 517. 

® Blathwayt’s Journal, 17 November 1681; Cal. Treasury Books, 1681-85. 
10 Thurloe, State Papers, xxii, 209; Hening, i, 363. 
 Thurloe, xv, p. 561 sqq. 
12 State Papers, Domestic, 1656-7, pp. 276, 291, 592. 
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Thomas Armstrong and John Weston, but Major Norwood 
was not transferred thither until 8 February 1658. His 
safe delivery was reported by Captain W. Ledgard of the 
ship Elias.% It appears from the debate in the House of 
Commons on 16 March 1659 that the purpose of sending 
the prisoners to Jersey was to put them beyond the reach 
of habeas corpus. At that time the warrant was criticised 
and held to be illegal because it stated no grounds.“ On 
20 January 1659 the Council ordered Major Norwood’s 
release on security of a bond of £500 entered into by him 
to the Lord Protector, on condition that he did not come 
back to England without leave or do anything for the 
future against the Commonwealth abroad. 

Among the Egerton papers is a copy of a warrant 
signed at Brussels by Charles 11 on 24 March 1660 ad- 
mitting him as an Esquire of the Body and he was present 
as such at the King’s Coronation on 23 April 1661.% On 
31 July following he received a grant for life of the office 
of Captain of Sandown Castle (Deal), vice Sir Charles 
Berkeley, which post he surrendered on ro April 1663.18 

On 7 September 1661 he received a commission as 
Lieutenant Colonel in Lord Rutherford’s regiment 
stationed at Dunkirk and on 19 March 1662 was appointed 
deputy governor of Dunkirk in the absence of the governor 
(Lord Rutherford) and Lords Wentworth, Muskerry, 
Falkland and the other Colonels on active service. He 
remained at Dunkirk until its evacuation on 18 November 
of that year.!” 

Pepys, in his diary under date 1 December 1662, 
remarks ‘‘ To Mr. Coventry’s chamber in St. James’s, 
where we all met to a venison pasty, Mr. Norwood being 


138 Burton, Purliamentary diary. Ed. J. T. Rutt (1828) iv, 151. S.P. Dom. 
1657-8, p. $23. 

14 Burton, iv, 151. 

15 Egerton MS. 2542, f. 343b. 

36S, P. Dom. 1661-2, p. 48; 1663-4, p. 107. 

17S, P. Dom. 1661, pp. 85, 313. 
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with us, whom they did play upon for his surrender of 
Dunkirk.” 

Lord Rutherford was created Earl of Teviot and 
ordered with his regiment to garrison Tangier and on 9 
April 1663 Colonel Norwood received a commission as 
Lieutenant Colonel of the English regiment at Tangier and 
in 1664 was in command of the 2nd Tangier regiment.*® 

The Earl of Teviot was killed by the Moors on 4 May 
1664. After his death Colonel Norwood returned to 
England and had leave to join Colonel Richard Nicholls’ 
expedition against New Amsterdam. He was present at 
its capitulation on 8 September when its name was changed 
to New York,!® and returned to England in H.M.S. 
Guinea carrying Nicholls’ despatches announcing the 
capitulation.?° 

In November 1665 Colonel Nicholls, governor of New 
York, wrote to the Duke of York suggesting that Norwood 
should succeed him as governor, but he was not appointed 
and Nicholls remained at New York until August 1668 
when he was succeeded by Colonel Francis Lovelace.*! 

On 15 November 1665 a warrant was issued to Colonel 
Norwood to raise 500 men in Devonshire for Tangier 
which he apparently had difficulty in accomplishing, and 
on 21 February 1666 a commission was signed appointing 
him lieutenant governor of Tangier in the place of 
Colonel Fitzgerald. He arrived on 31 March having gone 
out with the fleet escorting Lord Sandwich, ambassador 
to Spain. 

In a report dated 15 July 1666 dealing with the native 
wars at Tangier he remarks that he has received a present 
from Ben Ali Gayland, Prince of West Barbary, Arzilla 
etc., of a horse, a camel and a young lion. During his 


18 Letter to Col. Legge, 18 Jan. 1665. Hist. MSS. Com. ii, app. 5. Dart- 
mouth papers, p. 11. 

19S, P. Dom. 1663-4, p. 622; Chalmers, i, 575, 576, 597, 599. 

20 Brodhead, Doc. relating to colonial history of State of New York, fi, 28. 

21 Brodhead, iii, 104. 
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command he reports on his difficulties with the merchants 
of Tangier, and in their petitions addressed to him he is 
styled “‘ Esquire of the body of His Majesty, Treasurer to 
the colony of Virginia, Colonel of a regiment and Lieut- 
enant Governor of the City and Garrison of Tangier”’ and 
in 1668, is added ‘‘ and Commander in Chief of all His 
Majesty’s Forces in Africa.’’22. In a private letter, dated 
5-15 June 1667, to Colonel William Legge (father of George 
Legge who was created Baron Dartmouth in 1682), 
Norwood says he has laid out his estate in satisfying the 
pay of the garrison at Tangier and as the care of Tangier 
is to be no longer in him he expects to solicit the Ex- 
chequer to reimburse him.”8 

Norwood came to England on leave in 1667 and pre- 
sented a memorial showing that by his commission as 
Lieut. Governor of Tangier he was to be allowed £1000 a 
year whilst he was at Tangier and at the rate of £500 
whilst on leave and that he had served on the place from 
2 August 1669 to 11 November following, for which 
service he had had nothing allowed him, and asking that 
he might be paid the sum of {276 14s. 3}d. for the ror 
days service.*4 

Whilst in England he was asked by Sir Joseph William- 
son, principal Secretary of State, to report on the griev- 
ances of the colonists in Virginia and on 17 July 1667 he 
forwarded a written report on the subject in which he says 
“the main cause hath been not suppressing the incursions 
of those formidable savages whereby many men were cut 
off and several plantations deserted.’’* 

Norwood returned to Tangier and it is recorded*® that 
his proceedings there were well pleasing to His Majesty. 
That they were not so pleasing to others is shown by the 

2S. P. Dom. 1667-8, p. 21. 

%3 Hist. MSS. Com. ii, app. v, Dartmouth papers, p. 16. 

™ Sloane MSS. 3511, f. 54. 


% S. P. Am. and W. I. 1661-9, no. 1532. 
%S. P. Dom. 1667-8, p. 531. 
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following extract from Pepys’ diary uuder date 29 January 
1669: ‘‘Met Mr. Bland?? newly come from Cales after his 
difference with Norwood. I think him a foolish light 
headed man, but certainly he hath been abused in this 
matter by Col. Norwood. Here Creed showed me a copy 
of some propositions which Bland and others in the name 
of the Corporation of Tangier did present to Norwood for 
his opinion in, in order to the King’s service; which were 
drawn up very humbly and were really good things; but 
his answer to them was in the most proud, carping, insolent 
and ironically prophane stile that ever I saw in my life. so 
that I shall never think the place can do well while he is 
there.” 

Colonel Norwood continued in command at Tangier 
until 6 July 1669 when he had leave to return to England 
on the arrival of Lord Middleton, the new governor. He 
landed at Kinsale on 21 December.?® 

The estate of Leckhampton was purchased by Colonel 
Norwood from his cousin Francis Norwood and by deed 
dated 23 March 1686 he settled the estate on the sons of 
the latter. In August 1670 he was made a justice of the 
peace for Gloucestershire and on 25 September 1671 was 
elected a common councillor for the City of Gloucester. 
When the new charter for the city was granted by Charles 
11 on 18 April 1672 he was appointed an alderman for life, 
and in October of the same year was chosen mayor of the 
City. His last attendance as an alderman was on 13 
December 1688.28 In April 1675 he was returned as 
Member of Parliament for the City vice Sir Edward 
Massey and sat until 1678. He died at Leckhampton on 
14 September 1689 and was buried in the parish church 


27 Mr. John Bland was the first mayor of Tangier when the town was in- 
corporated by a Charter dated 4 June 1668. Serious differences soon arose 
between the Corporation and the Lieutenant Governor which ended in the 
flight of the mayor to Spain. 

28S, P. Dom. 1669, p. 398. 

#@S. P. Dom. 1671; Gloucester Corporation Records. 
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where a flat stone bears the following inscription in accord- 
ance with directions given in his will. ‘‘ Here was buried 
ye body of William Norwood Esqre., who dyed Septemb. 
the 23 1632. As also the body of Henry ye youngest son 
of Henry Norwood Esq. who departed this life ye 14th day 
of Septembr Ano Dni. 1689.” 
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A BRISTOL RENTAL, 1498-9.1 


TRANSCRIBED AND EDITED BY ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 
HE Rental of lands and tenements of Phillip Grene? 


in the town of Bristol and in its suburbs, from the 


feast of St. Michael Archangel in the xivth year of Henry 
vil, until the same feast of St. Michael in the following 
year complete. 

Within the Barrier® in the parish of St. James the Apostle. 
From William Lewys, Bocher, for 2 closes of fields with 


39 


two gardens p. a. XXxix8, 

William Browne (‘tyler’) for 1 close called ‘ Le 
Lyste,’ p. a. xxxiil®. 

John Numan (Bocher) for 1 close (?) opposite 
the Erlys’ mede xiii®. 

the same John (N.) for 1 close on Redclyffe hyll, 
situated outside the city gate in the lane called 
Trennyllane* p. a. x°. 

John Davys (Bruer) for several closes opposite 
Erlysmede liii® iiii4, 


Philip Tylar for 1 garden there p.a. v’%. 

Isabella Hyrst ” a vs, 

John Straddylyng 4 . ilii®. 

William Hendrycke 3 3 illl®. 

John Robyns (naper) ie lili®. 

John Lypeyate (schar-man)* for 1 ‘garden there 
p. a. 1ili®. 


1 The property of Mrs. Chester-Master. 
3 He was sheriff, 1499-1500. 

3 De la Barre. 

* All Saints Lane. 

5 Shears-maker. ME. schar. 
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From Agnes Phyllypps for 1 garden there p. a. ii* vi‘. 
», in Redelond St. p.a. v® iiii4, 
John Harsse (hallyer) for a garden there p.a. ii®. 
for I garden situate before the Blakeffrys p.a. iiii®. 
Redclyff Strette. 
From Daniel Taylor for a house and belongings p. a. 
XXvi® viii4, 
Baldewyne Strette with St Nicoles Strette. 


From John Dymyngo for a tent p. a. xl*. 

John Marshall (merchant) for a tenement p. a. iii. 
Piers bakar for 1 shop there pp. a. x®. 

John Bare for 1 re x8, 


Florence Wyght for I tent ',,p.a. 11118. 
ilii®, 


99 
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St. Mare Strett and Worshyppffull Strette. 


sees) 


John Vale (skynne1) tor r tent there p.a. xl 
,» in the Schamuls (sham- 


bles)® in which Thomas — bocher dwells 
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EY 


St. Austens Grene aia lend, 
From John Peyse for I tent with garden and cottage 


p.a. xu’, 
», Dennis Taylor for a tent with garden p.a. v*. 
», William Peyse 7 . v8. 
», Lhomas Pass (cooke) _,, f Vile, 
Tower Lane and Marche Strett. 
From John Ford for a cellar there p. a. x*. 


Wm. Jeffrey for acellar there ,, x®. 
Edmund Boddy foracellarthere ,, x°®. 

», Daniel Vaughan foracellar there ,, x°. 
From me Phillip Grene for a cellar there ,, x°. 


99 
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®;.¢. Bridge Street. 
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From Richard Cokke for a cellar there xs, 
» Jjobn Bennett for a cottage there 
- for a tenement there p.a. x1ii1°. 
», William Bayle (mariner) for I tent p.a. viii*. 
» Elena Duckett for a tenement there p.a. iiii®. 
» George Laberer - es bbb 
» Dennis Sely ‘ » xis 
» Andrew Grey 3 » ~~ XS 
» Cornelius Dolyng - » CxS 
» Patrick (mariner) __,, ” x8, 
» john Welche - COS, 
» John Porte ” ods. 
» john Drewys’ for a garden there p.a. _v®. 


Mychell Hyll. 

From Margaret Dymmoke for a tenement there and 
garden p. a. ilil®. 

» Phillip Corroll for tent with garden v%. 


» john Barrey - vis, 
» Phillip Ryngstone® for a garden there p.a. for one 
red rose. 


Redclyffe Hyll. 
From William Woderoffe for 3 tent* p.a. xxiili®. 


» Denis Hugo for r tent p.a. vi®. vill’. 

» Walter Ffryer Pe 5s vi® viii, 

»»  Lhomas Garway - vi® vill’. 

» Dennis Stephens (skynner) for r tent with garden 
p.a. Xiill®, 


Basset Strett and Mychall Strette. 
From John Gryge (hallyer) for agarden there p.a. iiii®. 
» Phillip Baker " 11118, 
» William Gravell for a garden there p.a. 1ii®. 11119. 
» Thomas Ffeld (skynner) for a tent p.a. vi. 


7 Mayor, 1496-7. 
8 Sheriff, 1493-4; mayor, 1506-7. 
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From Thomas Cornish for two rooms p.a.  viii®. 
Robert Roo for a tent with garden p.a._ v*. 
»”» ” v5 v8, 
Me Phillip Grene for a garden there p.a. 11115. 
Horse Strett. 
From John Selka (3.e. Skelke) for a tent p.a. x°. 


Rental of grounds and tenement of John Kemys within 
the town of Bristollie. 


From John Jay for a house and belongings in Brodestrette 


393 


a? 


a3 


vii, 
» Richard Stevyns for the Payies Hall, p.a. 
XXV1® viis, 


Baldewyne Strette. 


From Henry Vaughan for a cottage with the vault p.a. xl*. 
» John " » -~p.a. XXx8, 


Wynche strette and Corne strett. 
From John Davys (Bruer) for a tent there p.a. vi! xiii® iv4, 


, William Lane for a house p.a. iii® ii, 

», Daniel Thomas for a tent p.a. Xvié. 

» Alan Gardyner for a tent p.a. X15, 

St. Nycoles Strett (supra bakka® 8th Jacopi). 
From Mathew Hoppe for a tent p.a. ve viiid. 


en 
+ 


for another tenement next it, oo XVI15, 
From John Cabotta? for a House p.a. xls. 
John Pooley for a tent p.a. viii®. 
Joan Hows for a vacant spot there p.a. iiii®. 
Daniel Benet for rent assigned from a tent above the 
back of St. James x:. 


a9 
a» 


a) 


® The Back of St. James’s (cf. Back Lane). 
10 Father of Sebastian Cabot; t.e. Giovanni Cabotta of Genoa. 
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Rental of lands and tenements of Philip Grene, called 
‘ Wyksland,’ in the town of Bristowe. 
From Daniel Benett (Wyttawer)” for iii schoppis p.a. iii#. 
,, Daniel Ricarde for a tent p.a. x8. 
» Lhomas Lewys for ii schoppys p.a. Xx°8, 


Brodemede. 


From Hugo Gryge for 3 ten** p.a. there xxxi® viiid. 

,, Lhomas Smith for a tent with garden p.a. vi® viii. 

33 ? widow 3 = viS viiid, 

» john Thomas for a tent with garden p.a. viii®. 
From Robert Masson (peytmaker)!? for two tenements 

p.a. XXXviii® viii4, 
», Richard Chambers (Taylor) for a tent. p.a. viii®. 
» John Elstone for a tent with garden p.a. viii’. 


» john Grey for a tent with garden p.a. viii’. 

,»  Lhomas Lynche (Wyttawer) for a tent with garden 
p.a. vlils. 

», Bartholomew Massyne for a tent with garden 
p.a. viil'. 


On the Key and Marche Strette. 
From John Best (cofferer) for a tenement there p.a. x®. 
,» john Brymichame for a tent in Marche Strete 
p.a. Vil‘. 
»  Arnulph Gunner for a tent p.a. viii’. 
», Wm. Clerke for a tent there p.a. xiii® and iiii¢, 
Bassett Strette and Wynche Strette. 


From John Baker (mariner) for a tent with garden p.a. x®. 


,, Dennis Carpenter for a tent p.a. v%. 

,, Wm. Hobbis » With garden p.a. viii®. 
,, john Welche (mariner) 3 Vili®. 
, joan Holder oe i vill. 
7 cottage in Wynchestrette viil$, 


11 Whittawarius=a tanner of white leather. 
12 Pointmaker. 
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From Wife of James Carpenter for a room there ,, iiii¢. 
a ? for a schoppe there _,, iii’, 
Item for a vacant spot in the back part of the same 
_ schoppe p.a. xii‘. 
Redclyfte Strett and Corne Strett. 
For a vacant place in the street next St. Thomas Lane 


eee i eee8 


For rent of the Receiver ot [John] Lord Lisle for assigned 
rent of two tenements in Corne Street, p.a. 
Xdil® i114, 
The Erysthe Lane. 


Rental of lands and tenements of Philip Grene next Bristoll 
after the year aforesaid. 


Eston in Gordano. 


For Thomas Conecett for a house there _p.a. v® iiii¢. 
Thomas Snyge™ for a tenement __p.a. vi® viii? 


St. Nicoles Strette in Gloucet’. 
From Alicia late the wife of Radulph Stanley (taylor) for 


a? 


Stawnton Drewe in co. Somers’. 
From Robert Mortfford for a tenement with belongings 
p.a. x8, 
Stapulton in co. Gloucest’. 
From the Manor of Oldebery p.a. v'i, 


ees eee#es A 
a3 


the same for a tent in Stapulton with a house 
p.a. viii® viii®. 

Nicolas Myller for a tent before the Church of St. 
Giles, p.a. vil. 

Nicolas Myller for a myll called Clerke’s Myll 
p.a. XXL. 


PP 


a” 


a3 


13 Sheriff, 1501-2. 
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From Matilda Wright for tent with a garden p.a. iiii®. 
» William Dymoke - Vii*. 
» Richard Peseley for tent with belongings p.a. vil’. 


», john Godewine es - Viil®. 
» Thomas Byrt for one acre p.a. viii‘. 
From Robert Sprynge for—Rent assessed for le Chanes 


p.a. xviiil. 
», john Phyllypps for—Kent assessed for a cottage, 
etc., p.a. 111%. 
Wyldhows. 
From John pene oF the Wyldhows with belongings, 
Wekewyke (Wickwyke). 


From John Webe for a tent with belongings p.a. xxvi* 
er 


vili®. 
Lyttyllton. 
From Thomas Busther fora tent with belongings p.a. viis. 
3 » for the Wer(a)stage!4 p.a. a salmon. 


Outside Laffard’s Gate (Lawfords). 


From Elyanor Atwod for a close with belongings, p.a. 
vi® viii’. 
, Wm, Smyth (Carryer) for a tent with belongings, 
p.a. Xi111°. 
jp oe ee with appurtenances at Derram® p.a- 


» aplace called Brandeplase p.a. (omitted). 
- i Gawensplase ,, ‘5 


14 Weir. 
16 Dyrham. 
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THE BURIALS OF LANCASTRIAN NOTABLES IN 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY 
AFTER THE BATTLE, A.D. 1471. 


By G. McN. RusuHFortu, F.S.A. 


ILE settling with the help of my friend Mr. A. J. V. 
Radford, F.S.A., the inscription for a tablet in the 
Abbey Church, commemorating the members of the 
Courtenay family who fell at Tewkesbury in 1471,! my 
attention was drawn to the lists of persons of distinction 
killed in or after the battle, which appear in various forms 
‘and books.? The fullest of these is a transcript by Stow 
(Harl. MS. 545, f. 132) from a Tewkesbury Chronicle, 
‘which Mr. C. L. Kingsford has printed in his English 
Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1913; 
App. XIv, p. 376). It is nearly identical with the one 
printed in J. Bennett’s History of Tewkesbury (Tewkesbury, 
1830; App. Iv, p. 328) “‘ from a MS. in the possession of 
J. B. Nichols Esq., F.S.A.,’’ where the spelling is modern- 
ized.* The peculiar interest of this document is the 
information which it gives about the burial of the victims; 
a The inscription on the tablet, given by Mrs. Henry Courtenay, and placed 
under the northern window in the chapel of St. James and St. Nicholas, is as 
follows. ‘‘ In memory of John Earl of Devonshire and his kinsmen Sir Hugh 
‘Courtenay and Walter Courtenay who gave their lives at Tewkesbury in the 
cause of the Red Rose May 1471 and are buried near this place.”’ 
2£.g. Leland, Itinerary (ed. Toulmin Smith), iv, p. 162; also Dugdale, 
Monasticon, ii, (London 1819), p. 56. The lists of names in Warkworth’s 
Chronicle (Camden Soc., 1839, p. 18), and that printed among the Past on 
Letters (ed. J. Gairdner, 1900, vol. iii, p. 8, No. 671), are arranged in a different 
way, and as coming from Yorkist sources generally give the names more 
-correctly. 
? Apart from differences in the spelling of names, Nichols’s copy omits 


4* Master Henry Wrattesley squier,’’ and finishes the notice of Prince Edward 
-with ‘‘ upon whom God have mercy,’’ where Stow has ‘‘ for whom God worketh.’ 
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for in several cases it states with more or less precision the 
actual site of the grave, thus indirectly telling us something 
about the internal arrangements of the Abbey Church. 
The writer was evidently familiar with the church and its. 
various parts and chapels—notably the distinction between 
“the monastery church ”’ and “‘ the body of the said mon- 
astery church called the parish church ”’; and it is obvious. 
that the list must have been drawn up at Tewkesbury, 
probably by one of the contemporary monks. The fact 
that he distinguishes the cases where the interment was 
temporary, the body being removed later for burial else- 
where, suggests that the writer was a resident in the place. 
The very mistakes in the names of some of the persons 
support the same conclusion, for it would, probably, only 
be by hearsay that the compiler would learn the names of 
the dead or prisoners of the defeated army, most of whom. 
were strangers to the district. Sometimes they were well. 
‘known, like the Duke of Somerset, and the identification. 
would be certain. But ‘‘ Lord Thomas Courtney Erle of 
Devonshire ”’ was a guess, and a wrong one. The writer 
or his informant did not know or had forgotten that 
Thomas Courtenay, 14th Earl of Devon, was beheaded at 
York after the battle of Towton, ten years before (1461). 
His next brother, Henry, was beheaded under Edward rv, 
in 1469, and it was the third brother, John, who fell at 
Tewkesbury.* He had recovered the earldom in the short- 
lived restoration of Henry vI in 1470, but it would not 
be recognised after the victory of Edward Iv at Barnet 
(April 14th, 1471); and it was only in his own party that 

® According to Warkworth’s Chronicle (p. 19), one of the ladies captured with 
Queen Margaret after the battle was ‘‘ the Countasse of Devynschire.” The 
Complete Peerage (new ed., vol. iv, pp. 327, 328) gives all three brothers as. 
unmarried, but Lady Radford has shown (Transactions of the Devon A ssoctation, 
vol. xliv (1912), p. 264) that Earl Thomas had a wife, to whom the City of 
Exeter sent presents of wine and satin in 1458 and 1459. Nothing more, 
however, is heard of her, and the reference may be to his mother, Margaret. 
Beaufort, widow of Earl Thomas I (d. 1458), who was also aunt to the Duke 
of Somerset and his brother. To her belongs the monument with miniature: 


effigy in Colyton Church, Devon. See Lady Radford’s paper in Trans. Devon 
ASss0¢., Xxix (1907), 144 ff; and Archaologia, xlviii (1884) 157 ff., esp. p. 164. 
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he would be called Earl of Devon.5 Perhaps the un- 
-qualified mention of the title in the list is an indication of 
the Lancastrian sympathies oi the Tewkesbury chronicler. 
But the confusion between John Courtenay and Thomas 
the last legitimate Earl of Devon, probably originating at 
‘Tewkesbury, was widespread, for it appears in the con- 
‘temporary Arrival of King Edward IV 1n England (Camden 
Soc., 1838, p. 30), though with the qualification: “‘ Thomas 
-called th’ Erle of Devonshire’; and copied from this in 
Waurin’s Recuetl des Chroniques (Rolls Series, 1864, vol. i, 
p. ccv), neither of which is likely to have been known to the 
‘Tewkesbury chronicler. On the other hand, Warkworth’s 
Chronicle and the list in the Paston letters only say 
“* Earl of Devonshire,” and do not commit themselves to a 
‘Christian name. 

Two other members of the Courtenay family occur in the 
list, both taken prisoners and beheaded after the battle. 
“Ser Hewe Courtney ’’® must be Sir Hugh Courtenay of 
Boconnock in Cornwall, the head of a younger branch of 
the family of the Earls of Devon. Among various refer- 
ences to him in the Patent Rolls about this time there is 
a grant, dated Aug. 27th, 1471, from the king to Sir 
Hugh’s executors “ to pay his debts for the safety of his 
‘soul and to fulfil his will,’’ though he had “ fought against 
the King in the battle of Tewkesbury, and accordingly his 
property belonged to the King.”? His name occurs at the 
very end of the list as an after thought, and nothing is said 
about his burial, which was presumably at Tewkesbury.® 
His eldest son, Edward, was restored to the family honours 
by Henry vir.® ‘‘ Watar Courtney ” of the list will be 


5 Complete Peerage, iv, pp. 327, 328. 

6 The name Henry in Mr. Kingsford’s book (p. 378) is a misprint. 

7 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward IV and Henry VI 1467-77 (London, 1900), 
‘p- 374. 

§ The tomb in the south aisle of Ashwater Church, Devon, with effigies of a 
knight and his lady, was thought by Mr. W. H. Hamilton Rogers (Sepulchral 
Effigies of Devon, pp. 339, 383, and pl. x1v) to commemorate Sir Hugh and his 
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Sir Hugh’s second son, Walter.!° He is one of a group: 
whose bodies were “ buryed in y*® churche in dyvars. 
placis.”’ 

Omitting the names of those buried ‘‘in y® churche wt- 
many othar,” “in y® churche in dyvars placis,” and “ in. 
y® churche yarde,” the following are the cases where the 
actual site of the grave is mentioned. The names are 
printed as in the list, with corrections in square brackets. 
An asterisk is placed against the names of those whose 
bodies are stated to have been removed later for burial. 
elsewhere. 


Name. Place of Burial. 
Lord Edwarde, prince of in y* mydste of y® covent 
Kynge Henry quiere in y® monastery 
Lord Edmunde Duke late before an ymage of S. James. 
of Somarset at an autar in y® sayd mon- 
astery churche on y® northe 
parte 


Lord John Somarset bro- with his sayd brother before 
ther of y® sayd duke y* sayd ymage toward mary 
mawdlyns auter 
Lord Thomas _ [John] about y® mydst of y*® sayd 
Courtney Erle of Devon- auter of saynt James. .... 
shire in one sepulcre before y*® 
Syr Umfray Haudeley'! } sayd altar 


wife Margaret, daughter and coheiress of Thos. Carminow. Ashwater, however, 
went to the other coheiress, her sister Joan, wife of Sir Thos. Carew (Pole, 
Description of Devonshire, London, 1791, p. 352; Risdon, Survey of Devon, 
London, 1811, p. 230); and Mr. J. Stabb (Some old Devon Churches, iil, p. 45. 
and pl. 5) has shown that the monument was probably erected by the two 
sisters to commemorate their father, Thomas Carminow (d. 1442), and mother, 
when they built the south aisle, the east window of which, and also the tomb, 
seem originally to have displayed the arms of both sisters inpaled with those 
of their husbands. The helmet under the knight’s head on the tomb has the- 
Carminow arms only. 

® Complete Peerage, iv, 328. 

10 Vivian, Visttations of the County of Devon, p. 245. 

11 Son of James Lord Audley, killed fighting for Henry VI at Blore Heath in 
1459. Complete Peerage, i, p. 341 note 7. Cp. Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry 
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Sir Edmund Barnarde bothe bodyes buryed in y° 


[Hampden]?” body of y® sayd monastarye 

syr William [Robert] churche called y* parishe 

Whytingham!?% churche besyde saint Jorges 
chapell 

*Syr John Delves elder ) both buryed by syds seynt 

*mastar John Delves his } Johns chapell in y® sayde 

sonne# } parishe churche 


VI, part vi, p. 546. In 1461 Humphrey Audley “‘ king’s esquire ’’ had a grant 
of the constableship of the King’s castle of Southampton (Cal. Pat. Rolls 
Edward IV, part i, p. 21), which he held at his death (1bsd., pt. ii, p. 309). 
In 1475 Edward VI granted some of his forfeited manors to his children John 
and Jane (1bid., p. 483). 

13 Leland’s list gives the name as Hauarde, but Warkworth and other sources 
have ‘‘ Sir Edmund Hampden,” which is no doubt correct, as there is no trace 
of a Sir Edmund Barnarde. Sir Edmund Hampden was the son of Edmund 
Hampden of Hampden (Bucks) and the widow of Ralph de Stonor (The Stonor 
Letters, Camden Soc. 3rd. Ser, vol. xxix, p. xix). There are references to hiS 
attainder by Edward IV’s first Parliament, 1461, in Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. IV, 
pt. i. 

18 Sir Robert Whittingham (Warkworth gives the name correctly) prepared 
a tomb with effigies of himself and his wife in the conventual church of 
Ashridge (Herts), now in the parish church of Aldbury, to which it was moved 
in 1575 by his great grandson, Edmund Verney, whose contemporary inscrip- 
tion does not mention Sir Robert’s as one of the bodies removed to Aldbury, 
thus agreeing with the silence of the Tewkesbury list as to re-burial. The 
inscription describes Sir Robert as ‘‘ one of the privy Council of King Henry 
VI and treasourer in the warrs in France under the Duke of Bedford,’’ and 
mentions his death at Tewkesbury. Cussans, History of Hertfordshire, iii, p. 34. 
He was attainted in 1461 ‘‘of high treason and the treasonable murder of the 
king’s father Richard late Duke of York on 30 Dec. then last past ’’ (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, Edward IV, pt. i, p. 522 etc.). In 1472 Edward IV allowed his daughter 
and heiress, Margaret wife of John Verney, in consideration of the good service 
of his father, Sir Ralph Verney, to be free from all stain of attaint, and, with 
certain exceptions, to succeed to her inheritance (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. IV, pt. ii, 
329). 

14 4 Staffordshire family, originally of Delves Hall near Uttoxeter. Erds- 
wick and Harwood, Survey of Staffordshire, pp. 21, 382 note. Burke, Extinct 
Baronetctes,p.157. In 1470 John Delves was appointed controller of the great 
custom and subsidy of wools in the port of London ( Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. LV, ii, 
p- 231); and on Feb. 24, 1471, there was a grant to John Langstrother, prior of 
the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem [beheaded at Tewkesbury], and John 
Delves Esq., of the office of warden of the exchange and mint within the Tower 
of London, and the custody of the coinages of gold and silver within the realm 
of England (sbid., p. 239). Warkworth’s Chronicle (p. 18) gives the son’s 
name as James. 
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Syr John Locnor fLewk- in y® sayd parishe churche 
nor] besyds y® bodies of ser Ed- 
mond and ser William before 
sayde 
Syr William Vauce [Vaux?!!6 in y® parishe churche before 
an image of our lady pety in 
y® northe syd 
Syr Thomas Tryssam [Tres- in y* sayd monastary churche 


ham}?? byfore a pilar betwyxt y* 
awtar of s. james and seint 
nicholas 


Syr Willyam Newborow!® in y* parishe churche besyds 
y® fante of baptisme y“ in y® 
southe syde 

Mastar Henry Wrattesley ins. john baptist chaple in y® 

[Wrottesley] squier?® monastary churche on y® 
southe syde 


18 John Lewknor of West Grinstead was a Sussex squire, to whom there are 
various references in the Calendar of Patent Rolls between 1462 and 1470 
(Edw. IV, parts i and ii). In 1472 Joan late the wife of Sir John Lewknor of 
Westerynsted had a general pardon of all offences committed by her before 
27 Feb. last (tbed., ii, p. 312). 

16 Sir William Vaux, father of Nicholas, first Lord Vaux of Harrowden, was 
attainted in 1461, and no doubt returned from exile with Queen Margaret in 
1471. According to Warkworth’s Chronicle (p. 19), his wife Katherine accom- 
panied him, and was taken with the queen (Dict. Nat. Btogr.). 

17 Sir Thomas Tresham (whose mother was a daughter of Sir William Vaux), 
controller of the household to Henry VI, was attainted in 1461, but afterwards 
pardoned. 

18 Sir William Newburgh, son of John Newburgh (d. 1484) of East Lulworth, 
Dorset. Hutchins, History of Dorset (3rd. ed.), 1, p. 369. Cp. Leland, 
Itinerary, i, p. 253. 

19 Henry son of Hugh Wrottesley, and younger brother of Sir Walter, Captain 
of Calais for the Earl of Warwick (d. 1473. Kingsford, The Grey Friars of 
London, p. 93). Sheriff of Worcestershire 1460. In the list of those proclaimed 
traitors, March 1470, after the Lincolnshire rising against Edward IV. See 
the History of the Wrottesley Family by Genl. the Hon. G. Wrottesley (Supple- 
ment to The Genealogist, 1903), who thought that he must have been one of 
those executed by Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, on that occasion. But the 
Tewkesbury list shows that he escaped, and fell in the battle. 
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*Mastar Henry Baron in y* parishe churche before 
squire”? an Image of seint clement 
pope and martyr 

We may notice, to begin with, the distinction between 
“‘the monastery church” with ‘the convent quire,’ 
that is to say everything east of the screen, and ”’ the body 
of the said monastery church called the parish church,” 
le. the nave west of the screen. In the former were 
buried the persons of highest rank; Prince Edward,”! the 
Duke of Somerset and his brother Lord John Beaufort, and 
the Earl of Devon.22, Two knights, however, and a plain 
squire are also admitted to it; and one may ask generally 
on what principle the burials took place: why some knights 
and gentlemen lie within the church, and others their 
equals in rank in the churchyard. There can have been 
no time to communicate with the relatives: otherwise it 
might have been suggested that the choice of graves before 
or near particular altars and images was due to personal 
reasons and paid for accordingly. It may be noted, as we 


20 The other authorities have Barow. I have not been able to identify him, 
and with the uncertainty about the name it is hardly worth while to make 
conjectures; but there were Barons in Devonshire, and it is suggestive that 
about this time Joan, daughter and heiress of Roger Baron of Baronshill Esq. 
was the wife of Walter Pollard of Way, whose brother Robert married one of 
the Lewknors of Sussex, a name which occurs in our list. Vivian, Visttations 
of Nevon, p. 597. 

41 It will be noticed that the Prince of Wales has the distinction of burial 
within the quire, a privilege hitherto confined to members of the great families 
which were patrons of the abbey. Perhaps he was regarded as no exception, 
for by his marriage (arranged in July, 1470) to Anne, one of the co-heiresses 
of Richard Earl of Warwick, he might claim to be one of their representatives 
at the time of hisdeath. It is true that the marriage had not yet taken place, 
but the wniters of the day speak of Anne as his wife (Dict. Nat. Biogr.). For his 
supposed grave see Bennett, Tewkesbury, 176, 178; J. H. Blunt, Tewkesbury 
Abbey and tts Assoctations (2nd ed.), 91 (cp. 82). 

22 Nothing is said of any interment at Tewkesbury of the only other peer 
fn the list, John Lord Wenlock, “‘ slayne in the filde and his body take fro hens 
to be buryed ” (Kingsford, op. cit., p. 377). Naturally this would have been in 
the chantry chapel] which he had founded in Luton Church (Beds.) for himself 
and his wife in 1461 (H. Cobbe, Luton Church, 162, 337 ff; Victoria County 
History Beds., ii, 368; cp. Blunt, Tewkesbury Abbey, p. 89 note), but there seems 
to be no evidence that he was buried there (Cobbe, p. 163). 
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have pointed out above (notes 4, 16), that two female 
relatives of the fallen seem to have been on the spot; the 
Countess of Devon, probably the mother of the slain Earl 
and aunt of the Duke of Somerset and his brother, and 
Katherine widow of Sir William Vaux. They may have 
had something to do with choosing the graves of those 
in whom they were interested. In any case these desirable: 
positions may well have been the pretext for subsequent 
payments or benefactions by the heirs or relations of the 
deceased. 

Most of the definitely marked graves belong to two 
groups, one in each of the great divisions of the church, the 
conventual and the parochial, 

The first group is connected with the range of chapels. 
immediately to the east of the north transept (Fig.1) It 
is clear that originally there was here a Norman apsidal 
chapel, corresponding to the still existing one opening out 
of the south transept. At the north end of the transept. 
an Early English chapel was built, the eastern part (which 
alone survives) extending east of the transept as a detached 
structure, leaving an open space between its south side and 
the Norman apsidal chapel. In the thirteenth century 
this space was filled up when the Norman apse was re- 
placed by the present two-bayed chapel, which was also- 
connected with the Early English chapel to the north by 
opening the existing wide arch in the south wall of the 
latter. In the first half of the fourteenth century the win- 
dows of both parts were altered in the style of the day, and 
the vaulting of the northern chapel constructed. The 
vaulting of the southern two-bayed chapel has disappeared. 

As this is the only thirteenth century work in the church, 
and as the two-bayed portion is obviously designed for 
two altars, it is reasonable to connect it with the notices. 


*3 The De Clare and Despenser shields in the vaulting show that it is later 
than the marriage of Eleanor De Clare with Hugh Despenser in 1321. Blunt,. 
Tewkesbury Abbey, (2nd ed.), p. 116. 
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about the altars of St. James and St. Nicholas in the Annals 
of Tewkesbury. We read that in 1237 the chapel of St. 
Nicholas was rebuilt, and mass first said in it on St. 
Nicholas’s day*4—no doubt on a portable altar, for it was 
not till November 4th of the next year that the altars of 
St. James and St. Nicholas were consecrated by Elias, 
Bishop of Llandaff.25 The fact that they are mentioned 
together here, and again in an indulgence granted in 1241,6 
aS a pair, supports the idea that they occupied the two 
obvious places under the two windows in the east wall 
of the southern chapel. But when we try to fix their 
relative positions and say which was which, such evidence 
as we have seems to be conflicting. The Duke of Somerset, 
we are told, was buried before an image of St. James at an 
altar on the north side of the monastic part of the church. 
In the north east angle of the southern chapel there is a 
bracket for an image, and there is no existing trace of any 
other. It might, therefore, be assumed that the northern 
of the two altars was that of St. James, and that the duke 
was buried just to the north of it, in front of the image- 
bracket. Huis brother was buried beside him before the 
same image, but ‘“‘ toward mary mawdlyns auter”’; 
which would imply that he lay to the north of his brother, 
and that the altar in the northern or Early English chapel 
was dedicated to Mary Magdalen. About the dedication 
of that chapel there is no direct information. The 
Tewkesbury Annals state that in 1246 the chapel of St. 


24 Annales Monastict (Rolls Series, 1864), vol. i, Annales de Theokesberia, p. 
106: (1237) De veteri nova fabricata est capella sancti Nicolai in ecclesia 
Theokesberiae per fratrem Herveium de Siptone tunc priorem, sub abbate 
Roberto tertio; et ab eodem abbate primo ibidem celebrata sunt divina die 
sancti Nicolai. 

*S [bid., p. 111. 

%6 Tbid., p. 118. Indulgence of fifty days for the altars of St. James and St. 
Nicholas granted by Gilbert, Bishop of Galloway, when he consecrated the 
_altar of St. Wulstan and St. Martin. 
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Eustace was “ erected (or established) and corrected ” ;?7 
and considering that these chapels attached to the north 
transept are the only thirteenth century work in the church 
the notice might possibly refer to the Early English chapel 
and the opening of an arch between it and the chapel of 
Saints James and Nicholas. But there is no other mention 
of the chapel of St. Eustace; and even if the identification 
with the Early English chapel is correct, it is conceivable 
that by the end of the fifteenth century the dedication had 
been changed. The cult of the Magdalen (often associated 
with St. Mary of Egypt, as the great examples of repen- 
tance)?8 had a considerable vogue in the fifteenth century. 
On the other hand, the tomb-chapel of Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Worcester (d. 1421), on the north side of 
the quire, which is almost in a line with this row of transept 
altars, was dedicated to the Magdalen, as we know from 
the contemporary inscription upon it.?® If its altar was 
“‘ Mary Mawdlin’s altar,’’ towards which John Beaufort’s 
grave lay, in that case the southern of the two altars must 
be that of St. James, an image of him must have stood 
at its southern end, and the grave of the duke’s brother 
will have been the southernmost of the group, and next 
to the ambulatory which separated it from the Beau- 
champ chapel. It might be said that a private chantry 
chapel would not be mentioned merely as “ Mary Mawd- 
lin’s altar.’”’ But perhaps it was the fashion at Tewkesbury 
to refer to the tomb-chapels round the quire by their 
dedications, for we find that of Edward Lord Despenser 
(d. 1375) spoken of as the chapel of the Holy Trinity.°° 


37 Ibid., p. 135, (1246) Circa festum sancti Michaelis erecta est et correcta. 
capella sancti Eustachii per H[enricum] de Bannebire (Banbury) tunc priorem 
Theokesberiae. 

28 E.g. both appear on the late 15th cent. Nanfan tomb in Birtsmorton Church 
(Worcs), See E. M&le, L’art religieux de la fin dw Moyen Age en France 
(Paris, 1908), pp. 109, I10. 

2° Bennett, p. 163; Massé, Tewkesbury Abbey (Bell’s Cathedral Series) p. 83. 

30 Tewkesbury Chronicle in Leland, Itinerary (ed. Toulmin Smith), iv, p. 158: 
Uxor Edwardi 2 aedificavit pro tumulo viri sui Capellam S. Trinitatis apud. 
Theokesbyry. 
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In deciding between these considerations, I think that 
our knowledge that the Beauchamp Chapel was dedicated 
to the Magdalen (whereas we have no information about 
the northern chapel) must weigh against the existing image- 
bracket. There is no difficulty in assuming the existence 
of a corresponding bracket in the south east angle of the 
chapel. We therefore incline to the second hypothesis, 
and the altars are named accordingly on the accompanying 
plan (Fig. 2). 

We are further told that Sir Thomas Tresham was 
buried before a pillar between the altars of St. James and 
‘St. Nicholas. It has been assumed that this refers to a 
pillar standing in the middle of the chapel to carry the 
vaulting ;31 and Mr. Bannister calls attention to the base of 
an Early English clustered column, with the sockets for a 
.central shaft and four smaller ones round it, said to have 
been found in this part of the church, and now to be seen 
in the museum chapel on the south side. Mr. Knowles, 
however, thinks that the indications of the vaulting are 
irreconcilable with the idea of a central detached pillar; 
-and we are inclined to believe that the pillar referred to may 
have been the end of a party wall or screen separating the 
two altars, as was often the case with transept altars. 

The second group of graves was in the nave, at the east 
end of the parochial part of the church. We read that 
they lay in the parish church “ beside St. George’s chapel,”’ 
““ Deside St. John’s chapel,” before an image of Our Lady 
of Pity “on the north side,’’ and before an image of St. 
Clement. The probability is that these were connected 
with the rood screen which crossed the church at the 
‘second pair of pillars west of the crossing (Fig. 3).*? 


31 Massé, p. 56. 

33 It continued to be represented by the later organ screen (removed in 1875), 
carried right across the church, with a central door and one in each aisle. See 
‘Coney’s plate in Dugdale’s Monasticon (new ed.), vol. ii, facing p. 53. Also 

Massé, p. 23. 
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There are still traces of the stairs to the rood loft on the 
faces of the pillars towards the aisles ;** and immediately 
west of them is the step marking the platform on which 
the altars stood. As usual, there was a central altar, 
often called the rood altar; but at Tewkesbury, as the 
nave was a complete parish church, it was “ the high altar 
of the parish church ”’ mentioned in a Tewkesbury will 
of 1525.34 There would be a door on either side of it for 
the passage of processions. It is not mentioned in our 
list, as there were no burials in front of it; but we may 
suppose that the chapels which are mentioned, viz: those 
of St. George and St. John (presumably the Evangelist, 
as the chapel of St. John the Baptist was on the south side 
of the quire),®° flanked it in the north and south aisles. 
They are described as chapels and not as mere altars, which 
seems to imply some sort of enclosure; and in the same 
way ceremonial requirements would probably demand a 
quasi-chancel in front of the parochial high altar. But 
whether these enclosures or fence-screens extended west 
of the step, or whether the chapels were within and under 
the rood loft, there is nothing to tell us. The graves, it 
will be noticed, are said to be, not in or in front of, but 
beside the chapels; which may, perhaps, mean that they 
were in the spaces corresponding to the thickness of the 
nave pillars; and this has been suggested in the accom- 
panying plan (Fig. 3). Weare not concerned with the 
question whether, as apparently Sir William St. John Hope: 


33 Mr. Knowles has made the following note about these stairs. ‘‘ The 
stairs to the rood loft are indicated on the piers by the vertical mortice holes. 
for the risers of the steps, now filled with stone. The first step occurs above 
the pier base; and on the north side there were eight risers, and on the south 
seventeen. The treads on the north side are wider than on the south, and 
finish 10 ft. 9 ins above the floor level, as against 12 ft. on the south. Just 
within the centre of the west face of the piers (towards the nave), at about 
two-thirds of their height, are plugged holes suggestive of hooks to carry the 
Lenten veil.”’ 

34 Bennett, p. 139 note. 

35 Also mentioned in the will of John Prynce of Tewkesbury, 1524. Bennett, 


Pp. 139 note. 
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thought, the rood screen was the western face of the 
pulpitum occupying the second bay of the nave west of the 
crossing, with the quire stalls filling both the crossing and 
the first bay of the nave;3® or whether, as in the neigh- 
bouring abbey of Gloucester,®’ the stalls were confined to 
the crossing, with the pulpitum occupying the first bay of 
the nave to the west, and an independent rood screen in 
front of it at the second pair of nave pillars. In any case 
the arrangements at the east end of the nave of Gloucester, 
with a central altar flanked by doors, and an enclosed 
chapel in the aisles on either side, give an idea of what 
there may have been at Tewkesbury. 

We may suppose that the images of Our Lady of Pity®* 
and St. Clement’® stood against the second pair of nave 
pillars, and so between the high altar and the chapels. 
Their places seem to be indicated by the remains of painted 
brocade pattern, which will have been the background or 
imitation hanging behind the images, to be seen on the 
south-west side of the northern pillar and the north-west 
side of the southern pillar. The images therefore looked 
diagonally into the nave, their position being determined 
by the fact that the staircases which wound round the 
pillars up to the loft started at their west faces (Fig. 3). 

One other piece of information about the parish church 
is given by the notice of Sir William Newburgh’s burial 
‘in the parish church beside the font of baptism on the 
south side.”” The place of the partly modern font on the 


86 4rchcologia, Ixviii (1917), Quire Screens in English Churches, p. 108. 

37 St. John Hope, Archaologia, |xviii, p. 96 and fig. 19; Records of Gloucester 
Cathedral, iii, pp. 97-101 and pl. 11. 

38 The composition of the ‘‘ Virgin of Pity ’’—Mary seated with the dead 
Christ lying across her knees— the ‘‘ Pieta’’ of Italian art, was an invention 
of the 15th century, which rapidly became popular all over Europe. E. Male, 
L’art religseux dela fin du Moyen Age, p. 122. 

39 The image of St. Clement pope and martyr was, no doubt, like the figure in 
15th century glass at the top of the great east window in Gloucester Cathedral 
(Transactions, xxxviii, p. 95 and pl. 1v), wearing the Papal tiara and carrying the 
anchor, the instrument of his martyrdom. 
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south side of the nave, opposite to the porch door, only 
dates from the restoration of 1875.4° The original site 
is shown in Coney’s plate (1820) in Dugdale’s Monasticon 
(new ed.), vol. 11, facing p. 53, and Neale and Le Keux’s 
view of 1825 (pl. 5), where it stands a little in front of the 
fourth arch from the west on the south side. Between 
1828 and 1875 it stood in the south transept chapel.*! 

There remains only the notice of Mr. Henry Wrottesley’s 
burial “in St. John Baptist’s chapel in the monastery 
church on the south side.’”’ Considering the importance 
of the saint, one would think that this was one of the 
original dedications in the church, and attached to one of 
the principal chapels. If so, there is no more likely one 
on the south side than the Norman apsidal chapel opening 
out of the transept.* 

The noble dead who lay in the Abbey Church were not 
forgotten. When the Lancastrian cause had finally 
triumphed with Henry vir, he was mindful of the fact that 
the Duke of Somerset and his brother were first cousins to 
his mother, Margaret Beaufort, through whom he derived 
his claim to the throne. And on March 16th, 1500 he 
granted a licence to the Convent of Tewkesbury to appro- 
priate the churches of Taynton (Oxon) and Eastleach 
Turville (Glos.) for (among other purposes), maintaining 
““a daily mass in the chapel of St. James the apostle for 
the souls of prince Edward, only son of King Henry v1, 
Edmund earl of Richmond, the king’s father, Edmund 
duke of Somerset and John his brother, who were buried 
in the monastery.’”’* 

40 Massé, p. 44. 

41 Bennett, p. 147. 

42.4 mutilated 15th cent. stone image of the Baptist, now in the museum 
chapel, may have belonged to the chapel of St. John the Baptist. 

43 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry VII, part ii, (1494-1509), p. 200. I am 
indebted to Prof. A. Hamilton Thompson for this valuable reference correcting 
the erroneous statement in Sandford'’s Genealogical History of the Kings of 
England (ed. Stebbing, p. 336. Cp. Bennett, J ewkesbury, p. 37 note) about a 


gift to Tewkesbury of the parochial church of Towton. Towton is a hamlet of 
Saxton (Yorks). 
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Note. I beg to acknowledge information and assistance 
of various kinds received from Mr. W. G. Bannister, the 
Rev. the Hon. H. H. Courtenay, the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
Mr. C. L. Kingsford, F.B.A., F.S.A., Mr. A. J. V. Radford, 
F.S.A., and Prof. A. Hamilton Thompson, D.Litt., F.S.A. 
Above all, this paper is indebted to Mr. W. H. Knowles, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., not only for the plans which he has 
drawn for it, but also for the benefit of his wide archzo- 
logical experience. 
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TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 
THE WAKEMAN CENOTAPH AND THE STARVED 
MONK. 


By G. McN. RusHFortH, F.S.A. 


N Neale’s account of what is known as “‘ the Wakeman 
Cenotaph” in Tewkesbury Abbey it is stated that 
“the cadaver or emaciated figure is commonly called The 
Starved Monk.’’! and this is repeated in Bennett’s History 
of Tewkesbury (p. 167), where most of the description of 
the monument is taken from Neale, with the additional 
remark (p. 168) that ‘‘in many of the Cathedral and 
Conventual churches, monuments of this description are 
to be met with, and they have usually given rise to many 
ridiculous tales among vergers and others.”” He does 
not tell us what the legend of the starved monk was, and 
as it seems to have been forgotten in Tewkesbury, it may 
be worth while to print the form in which I found it in a 
Bodleian manuscript (MS. Top. Glos. c2, fol. 1408), said 
to have been written in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century by Abel Wantner (d. 1714).2 It runs as follows. 
“When King Henry the virith had dissolved the Abbie 
of Teuxbury, one Wakeman who was the Abbot for 
feare of some seculer Punishment privately conveighed 
himselfe into Teuxbury Parke, where he crept so far into 
a hollow Tree (that lay on the ground) to hide himselfe, 
that he could not turne back, but was there famished to 
death. Whose effigies is cutt in stone, and lyeth at this 
day to be seene, behinde y* north-east end of y* high Alter 
in forme of a skeliton, with y* pictures of snakes, newts, and 
1 Neale and Le Keux, Views of Collegiate and Parochial Churches (London 
1824), vol. i, Tewkesbury, p. 20. 


2I am indebted to Mr. T. Gambier Parry of the Bodleian Library for this 
information. 
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other vermine upon it, according as they were first seen 
when y* body was found.” 

It is unnecessary to comment on this curious piece of 
local folk-lore, but it evidently originated in a world which 
had forgotten that Wakeman was in good odour with 
Henry vil, and shortly after the Dissolution became the 
first bishop of Gloucester. The place of his burial (1549) 
1s uncertain, but we may feel pretty sure that it was not in 
his old abbey. The tradition connecting his name with 
the cenotaph has not been questioned,* but the monument 
itself has neither inscription, arms, initials, nor any other 
means of identification.4 It was, apparently, never 
completed, for the recumbent effigy, which should have 
rested on the upper slab, is missing, and its place has been 
taken by the cadaver made for the lower slab, whence it 
has been moved at some later date. That it originally lay, 
as usual, on the lower slab is proved by the fact, which Mr, 
W. G. Bannister discovered and has pointed out to me, 
that what is now the outer edge of the cadaver slab, 
towards the quire, was cut off flat so as to fit against the 
inner base of the pierced panel which forms the outer side 
of the tomb. When the cadaver was moved to the upper 
level, this inner edge became the outer one; and as the 
hard straight line thus exposed had an unfinished appear- 
ance, it has been made up in plaster so as to complete the 
lines of the mattress and shroud, and thus present the same 
appearance as the outer edge. Moreover, the piece of 
screen with window tracery at the south-east end of the 


3 It is as old as the time of Bishop F. Godwin (1562-1633) ifthis is the tomb 
which he mentions in his De Praesulibus Angliae (London, 1616; ed. W. Richarde 
son, Cambridge, 1743) as prepared for himself by Wakeman, of which there 
can be little doubt, though he has confused the points of the compass and says 
ft was on the south side. ‘* Tumulus is sibi vivus construxerat Teuxburiae 
in capella quae a Summo Altari ad ortum hibernum sita est ’’ (ed. Richardson, 
p- 551). Butsee Blunt, Tewkesbury, p. 123. 

4 There is a good illustration of the monument in Transactions xxv (1902) 
facing p. 43; and it is fully described by Miss Roper in vol. xxix (1906), p. 
252. 

5 In Precentor Silke’s (d. 1508) chantry chapel in Exeter Cathedral there was 
no effigy, and the cadaver takes its place on the top of the tomb. 
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monument suggests a similar screen at the other or north- 
west end, so as to enclose the chapel; and indeed, there is. 
a piece of just the same window tracery among the frag- 
ments in the museum. The unfinished stone-work at the 
north-west end of the canopy suggests that there was to 
have been a doorway here, of which the carved west end 
of the monument would form one jamb.® It must be 
remembered that the tomb was “ restored ”’ in 1828.7 Its 
previous condition is shown in Neale’s Views (Tewkesbury, 
pl. 9, dated 1825). 

If Wakeman began this monument between his election 
in 1531 and the Dissolution in 1539, the date is very late 
for work of this style and quality; and it was suggested 
long ago that it is earlier than his time; though to put it 
back a whole century seems an exaggerated view.® The 
nearest parallel to it appears to be the tomb of Bishop 
Alcock in Ely Cathedral, erected about 1500, which shows 
a similar ogee arch enclosing two cusped arches springing 
from a central pendant, with a row of tabernacled canopies 
above.® Yet, as Mr. F. H. Crossley has pointed out to me, 
it shows a coarsening of moulding and detail as compared 
with the Tewkesbury tomb, which, if Wakeman’s, would be 
thirty years later. He therefore agrees with me that it is 
probably earlier, and belongs to the latter part of the fif- 
teenthcentury. Wakeman may have intended to appropri- 
ate the unused and perhaps unfinished monument prepared 
by one of his predecessors. As Abbot Richard Chelten- 
ham’s (1481-1509) tomb is identified, one might attribute 
it to his immediate predecessor, John Strensham. But we 
know little or nothing about the abbots of this period. 

®It is not impossible that the design contemplated a pair of canopied tombs 
at once separated and united by a doorway between them, such as we find 
with the Kirkham tombs at Paignton (Crossley, English Church Monuments, p. 
91), and the Poulet tombs on either side of the chancel of Old Basing 
Church (Hants.). 

? Bennett, p. 168. 

8 Blunt, Tewkesbury Abbey and its Associations (2nd ed., 1898), p. 124. 


Transactions, XXV, pp. 43, 52. 
® Crossley, English Church Monuments, p. 88. 
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HANBOROUGH CHURCH. 
By Rev. RoBeErtT C. S. BAILEY, Rector. 


ANBOROUGH Parish Church was repaired in 1910, 
during the incumbency of my predecessor, the 
Reverend S. M. Cooke, who was advised by William Weir, 
Esq. Since then much has been done to complete and 
maintain their work, and to adorn the church, but theirs 
is the praise in the first place for the present satisfactory 
condition of the building. Mr. Weir, who has an almost 
unrivalled knowledge of English churches, has told me 
that in his opinion this is the loveliest small village-church 
in the country. Built of local stone, [quarried in Pinsley 
Wood, in this very Parish, where “‘ the pit from whence it 
was hewn, the hole from which it was digged,”’ still re- 
mains,] the church gives exactly the right impression of 
having grown up from the soil; while inside, the effect 
given of airiness, light and grace is remarkable. 

The name of the parish is Hanborough and not Hand- 
borough. The insertion of the ‘d’ is most unfortunate, 
turning a beautiful name into an ugly one. Hanborough 
is said to mean “‘ Hana’s fortified hill-top,” though it may 
mean “ the high hill.”” At any rate we stand 320 feet 
above the sea. 

The present dedication is presumed to be to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, but there is no doubt that the original dedi- 
cation was to St. Peter alone. ‘‘ Hanborough Feast ”’ 
is still observed on August 1st, Lammas Day; so that the 
full dedication was probably ‘“ The Church of St. Peter 
ad vincula.”” There is no record known to me of any 
authoritative change to the present dedication. 

In this paper I shall not attempt to describe the church 
in detail, as I have not the necessary architectural know- 
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ledge for doing this, but shall content myself with trying 
to call back the fleeting picture of the church, as it appeared 
to our visitors of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzo- 
logical Society, one day last summer; and to tell them 
once again some of the fascinating stories connected with it, 
that I have learnt, and which cannot be found in any guide- 
books. 

The church from the outside is suggestive of three things. 
I have already said that it gives the impression of having 
grown up from the soil. That is the general effect. Ap- 
proached from the east it suggests a brooding mother-bird 
with head erect; while seen from Pigeon-House Lane, and 
Freeland Lane, half-a-mile away, standing as it does on 
the very crest of the hill, it seems to be, like sweet-peas, 
“on tip-toe for a flight.” 

The spire is very lovely, octagonal, tapering and lofty; 
but the tower is remarkable for its mingled styles. The 
arches on which it rests are Early English, but the west 
wall is cased and buttressed with Perpendicular work. 
The belfry appears to be Norman; the top story is certainly 
Decorated; while the whole is crowned with a parapet in 
quatrefoil of Perpendicular style. 

The windows in the aisles, north, south, east and west, 
are Norman, Early English, Decorated and Perpendicular. 

The north and south doors are Norman, so too is the 
priest’s door into the chancel. The west door is Perpen- 
dicular. There is a beautiful Early English porch to the 
north door, roofed with Stonesfield slates; but what was 
probably a similar porch to the south door seems to have 
collapsed in the eighteenth century, and to have been re- 
placed by the present rough and rude one, which is kept 
locked and used as a store-chamber. The question is 
often asked why it is that so many doors in churches are 
Norman, while the other parts show few if any traces of 
that style. I believe that the answer is this; that the 
services went on continuously while the structural 
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alterations were being carried out, whether in the Early 
English, Decorated, or Perpendicular periods. For the 
sake of the worshippers, who would be going in and out of 
church constantly, the doors would be the very last things 
to be interfered with, and one at least would be left un- 
touched. The north door of our church is a famous example 
of early Norman. All the work was carved with the 
hatchet. The sweep of the hatchet can be seen plainly on 
the under-side of the lintel. On both sides of the door 
the jambs are marked with votive-crosses. It is the tym- 
panum, however, that has attracted so much attention. 
Carved in relief are St. Peter, throned, holding the keys and 
with his nimbus; a cock at his feet; and what looks like a 
serpent at his side. On his left hand is the Lamb and 
Flag, and on his right a lion with a hand resting upon it. 
The suggestion seems to be that the controlling hand of St. 
Peter rests on St. Mark, whose i is the record of St. 
Peter’s preaching. 

On the north side of the church are two “ low-side ”’ 
windows, discovered in 1910. The old theory that they 
were leper-windows has been discarded, and it is believed 
now that they were openings for the server at the daily 
Mass to put his hand through, for the ringing of a bell or 
the sounding of a clapper at the Elevation of the Host. 
There are traces of a sanctus bell-cote at the east end of 
the nave-clerestory-gable. 

On the south side there are five sun-dials, three of these 
forming capped pinacles on the parapet of the wall. 

There is at least one pre-Reformation tomb in the 
church-yard; on the north side too, which was felt to be 
the least blessed side of God’s acre. 

Just before entering the church by the west door, if we 
look towards Freeland, down the hill, over the valley and 
up the hill fronting us, we shall be able to see the line that 
the western boundary of the Forest of Wychwood took, 
according to a survey made in 1298; and the snare for 
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game about which Adam of Dunhal (now called Downhills) 
quarrelled with his powerful neighbour, the Abbot of 
Eynsham, so long ago as 1280. 

On entering the church everyone notices at once the 
effect of light, airiness and grace which I have mentioned. 
The light and airiness is produced by the large number of 
windows. The church is quite a small one, but there are 
24 windows, most of them filled with ancient plain glass. 
When the church was repaired in 1910 the plaster, which 
was marked to resemble stone, was all removed, and the 
real stone was white-washed. This helps to produce the 
effect of light and airiness; while the tall, slender piers of 
the nave, with the wide clerestory above, produce the 
effect of grace. There is literally nothing to offend the 
eye, with the possible exception of the east window. I 
have heard criticism of the screens, as being ‘‘ shabby ” 
and badly needing re-painting. Some have even gone 
so far as to say that the church would look better without 
them. Scarred and faded no doubt they are. After 
nearly 500 years it is not wonderful that they should show 
the signs of great age: the really wonderful thing is that 
they should be there at all, with the three actual screens, 
two of the lofts, and the winding stair-case with its own 
little window intact; with much of the delicate crests, of 
the bosses of the two projecting canopies, and of the cornice 
carved with a wavy stem of vine leaves and grapes,— with 
much of these remaining. The whole retains quite 
clearly the colour-design of broad perpendicular bands of 
red and gold, and a long horizontal band of lovely blue 
stamped with gilded bosses. The blue and the gold are 
still quite vivid. The screens are the great glory of the 
_ church, and they are in safe keeping. 

The church is generally entered by the west door, 
through which we pass under the lantern of the tower. 
The three arches that support the tower, east, north and 
south, are very fine. They appear to be Early English at 
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the base and Perpendicular at the spring of the arch. 
Beyond the tower six bays, three on either side, divide the 
nave from its aisles. The pillars of these bays are tall 
and slender, with concave octagonal sections, capped in 
every case with an abacus showing the same concave 
mouldings. I have seen very similar pillars in the parish 
church of Alfriston, Sussex, but nowhere else. The pillars 
show the signs of Georgian hat-pegs; but much more 
interesting are the pieces of glass, laid flat or diagonally, 
in the joints of the masonry. They were intended to 
take the downward thrust of the weight above, and so to: 
save the stone beneath; and not one of them seems to have 
been broken. 

Look back from the chancel-arch and you will see the 
weather-moulding of the high-pitched roof of the Norman 
nave on the face of the east wall of the tower, and the 
actual height of the Norman aisles before they were 
raised to match the clerestory; and this brings me to the 
question of the date of the church. The whole outer shell 
is Norman. The walls up toa certain point, four windows, 
and three doors, and most probably the Easter Sepulchre 
in the chancel, are all Norman. When was this Norman 
church built ? The answer is almost certainly, in 1108, and 
by King Henry ist. The evidence for this is very interest- 
ing. Ihad noticed that Mr. James Parker, in his “ A.B.C. 
of Gothic Architecture,’”’ had dated the west window of 
the north aisle c. 1108. When I found that the church 
was certainly in existence in 1121, and that the 
King refers to it as “‘my church of Hanborough,” in 
his charter to Reading Abbey on June r8th of that 
year; and knowing as I do that Henry was staying here 
on at least two occasions, in 1106 and 1109, I feel that 
Mr. Parker has been thoroughly confirmed in his date of 
c.1108. The Norman church has been altered, though not 
I think entirely re-built in the Early English style. The 
two lovely lancet-windows on the south, the remains of 
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five others, and the string course running right round the 
chancel all bear witness to drastic alterations in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, if not before. A long 
perpendicular joint in the masonry in the south wall, 
just beyond Dr. Belsyre’s memorial, seems to mark the 
place where the Norman chancel ended and where the 
Early English additions began. The manor was in the 
King’s hands all that time, and the church belonged to the 
Abbey of Reading, but nothing has come to light to show 
who it was to whom we owe the chancel as it is. In the 
year 1399 Pope Boniface 1x granted indulgences to those 
who should “ visit and give alms for the sustentation of the 
lights about the Body and Sepulchre of our Lord on Good 
Friday and Holy Saturday, and for the fabric and conser- 
vation of the Church of St. Peter, Hambro, in the diocese 
of Lincoln.”” I have heard old people pronounce the name 
of the parish “‘ Hambro”’ quite recently. The county 
was in the diocese of Lincoln until Henry vii founded the 
diocese of Oxford. There is indeed no doubt at all that 
the words from the Papal Registers which I have quoted 
refer to our church, and [ do not think it fanciful to see 
a connection between the giving of alms for “‘ the fabric 
and conservation of the Church ”’ and the building of the 
present nave arcades, and the clerestories, and the spire. 
If this deduction is correct, then the work that has com- 
pletely transformed the general appearance of the church, 
both outside and within, began about the year 1399. 

The screens are said to date from about 1450 and 1460. 
In the central screen the opening through which penitents 
whispered their confessions into the listening ear of the 
priest, remains. 

The rough crosses were probably cut to enable wor- 
shippers, as they knelt at their devotions on the stone- 
flagged floor, to watch the progress of the Mass. The 
sockets into which the rood fitted, ora tympanum painted 
with the Doom, are very plainly to be seen in the moulding 
of the chancel arch. 
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The pulpit is said to date from the same time as the 
screens, that is c. 1460. Its original position was on the 
south side, and the large window was evidently inserted 
in the south wall to throw more light upon it. The 
orthodox party of the day met the reform-party with their 
own weapon of preaching; and large windows, built at 
that time with the purpose of giving more light to the 
preacher, are called “ anti-Wycliffite windows.”’ 

On the south side of the chancel is a tiny chapel con- 
taining a piscina, a Perpendicular window with a few tiny 
bits of ancient glass, and a Norman window. We know 
the exact date of the Perpendicular window, for Dr. 
Richard Rawlinson, when he visited the church in about 
1710, found that it contained then the pictures of three 
men, Willelmus Bayly, Ric. Snareston, Thomas Roch, 
and their wives, and over them this inscription: Orate pro 
bono statu Ricard Snareston ceterorumque qut reparaverunt 
tstam fenestram anno domint MCCCCLIII. Rawlinson also 
found ‘in a south window of the church,” probably the 
anti-Wycliffite window mentioned above, which also retains 
a few lovely bits of old glass,—the picture of a man praying, 
and under him the inscription: Ovate pro Johanne Sprot. 
It is possible that William Bayly, Richard Snareston and 
Thomas Roch, and their wives, were the donors of the 
screens, and that John Sprot gave the pulpit. 

On the north side of the chancel is a much larger chapel. 
At the east end is a blocked-up Early English window, and 
beneath it two carved recesses painted with a fresco of 
white roses on a red ground, with a black band for a border. 
I like to think that these frescoes represent the recon- 
ciliation of the White and Red Roses by the marriage of 
Henry Tudor with Elizabeth of York. To the east of the 
chapel is the priest’s vestry, added apparently in the early 
part of the fifteenth century, and containing a piscina, a 
‘“‘ low-side ”’ window, the blocked-up window of the chapel 
already referred to, and two windows in the east wall,which 
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seem to indicate the existence at one time of two chambers, 
one above the other. The vestry may have been a priest’s 
dwelling-place, and the wooden aumbry in the west wall 
may have been his cupboard. 

Some of the memorials and graves in the church have 
associations and stories connected with them that deserve 
to be remembered. 

In the middle of the nave, on the ground before the 
entry to the chancel, are the brasses of a woman between 
two men, with this inscription under them: 


Pray for the soulys of Christopher Ford and Jane hys 
wyfe, and for the soule of Thomas Wheeler her first 
Husband, and for all her children’s soulys on whose 
soules Jesu have mercy Amen. 


In the middle of the chancel, lying side by side are the 
graves of William and Anne Maria Denison. William 
Denison died in 1756. Thirteen years ago Mrs. Denison, 
the widow of the late Rector of Thrandeston, near Eye in 
Suffolk, showed me the miniature of this William Denison 
which had come down to her husband from this ancestor 
of his. There was the picture of him with powdered hair, 
black coat of broad-cloth, and white lace-cravat. 

Against the north wall of the sanctuary is a black 
marble tablet, bearing many coloured heraldic signs and 
this inscription at the head: 


Margaret Clarke wife to Humphrey Clarke of Wood- 
church and Kingsnoth in Kent, Esq., daughter to John 
Mayny of Biddenden in Kent Esq., dyed at Oxford 
Sep. 18, anno 1592 and here buried. He dyed Jan. 20 
ao. 1579 and buried at Kingsnoth. They had issue 
two sons Humphrey and Walter and foure daughters, 
Margarett, Elizabeth, Jane and Lettice. Sr. Simon 
Clarke of Salford in com. Warw. Kt. and Baronet erected 
this monument in memory of his grandmother anno 
dom. 1632. 
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Somewhere in the chancel, on the south side, I believe, 
is the grave of Dr. John Holyman, Bishop of Bristol in 
Queen Mary’s reign, 1554-1558. The abbot and convent 
of Reading, patrons of the living, presented him to the 
church of Hanborough in 1532, on the death of Dr. John 
Higden the last rector, who was first dean of Cardinal 
College, Wolsey’s magnificent foundation, in 1525, and of 
the college founded by King Henry vit, to take its place 
in 1532. Dr. Holyman spent much of his time in Han- 
borough, after the dissolution of Reading Abbey in 1536, 
and after his consecration held many ordinations in the 
church for his friend Dr. Robert King, the aged Bishop 
of Oxford. Holyman acquired a great reputation for 
learning and sanctity. He was a zealous Romanist, and 
opposed both by writing and preaching “ the Lutheran 
heresy ’’ and the King’s divorce. Hewas a member of 
the commission that tried Ridley and Latimer, and took 
part at Oxford in the disputation with Cranmer in 1554, 
and in the trial of Hooper. But he was not active in 
persecution, and refused to be present when Dalby his 
chancellor sent three men to the stake at Bristol. He 
directed in his will that his body should be buried in the 
chancel at Hanborough. 

The most interesting memorial in the church 1s the brass 
to Dr. Alexander Belsyre within an arched recess in the 
south wall of the chancel. The arch seems to be Norman, 
and the stone slab within it, projecting out into the church, 
may be the tomb-stone; but as there is no record of the 
burial of Dr. Belsyre in the registers, I suggest that it is 
an altar-stone placed there that it might escape desecration. 
The brass represents a corpse in its winding-sheet. Over 
it on the one side is the inscription: 

That thou art now, the same was Y, 

And thou likewise shalt suer dye. 

Lyve so, that when thou hence welt wend 
Thou maist have blys, that hath no end. 
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On the other side: 
Hoc quod es, ipse fui, mortalis uterque perinde 
Mortuus, ac fato tu moriere, tuo. 
Sic ergo vivas, ut cum moriere, superstes 
Vita sit in coelis non moritura tibi. 

Beneath it is the inscription: ‘‘ Obut Alexander Belsyre 
13 die July anno domini 1567.’’ At the very top are these 
words: ‘“‘ Thomas Nelus nepos alumnus Alexandro 
Belsyre avunculo maecenati suo, sibique ac successoribus 
suis posuit.”’ 

When the abbey of Oseney was dissolved, and the new 
bishopric of Oxford founded, the abbey church was made 
the cathedral. This arrangement only lasted a few years, 
and then the King appointed the priory-church of St. 
Frideswide to serve as the cathedral, and ordered the 
abbey-church to be pulled down. Most of the staff at 
Oseney were translated to Christ Church, one of the six 
prebendaries being Alexander Belsyre. Later on he 
became the first President of St. John the Baptist’s College, 
in Oxford, founded by Sir Thomas Whyte in 1555. Soon 
after the Queen’s accession Dr. Belsyre was deprived of his 
presidency and all his other preferments; while three 
years later, that is in 1562, he was appointed as “an old, 
wealthy and stubborn recusant ”’ to remain “in the town 
of Hanborough in the county of Oxford, or within two 
miles of the same.’’ He lived with his nephew the rector, 
Dr. Thomas Nele, who held the rectory from February 12th 
1558 till November 1567. Nele had been Bishop Bonner's 
chaplain, and is said to have been sent by him to Bishop 
Anthony Kitchin, to dissuade him from assisting in the 
consecration of Matthew Parker. Everyone has heard of 
the “‘ Nag’s Head Story.” Nele is said to have been the 
ultimate authority for it, though it was not published 
abroad until 1604. When Bishop Kitchin refused to 
proceed with the consecration of Parker, the story goes, 
the bishops-elect met in “‘ the Nag’s Head ” inn in Cheap- 
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side. Nele crept up the stairs and, peeping through a hole 
in the door, saw them in great disorder; till Scory bade 
them all kneel down, and laying a Bible on their heads or 
shoulders, said, ‘‘ Take thou authority to preach the word 
of God sincerely ”’; and so they rose up bishops ! ! 

Nele had a great reputation as a Greek and Hebrew 
scholar, and soon after the accession of Elizabeth he was 
made ‘‘ Queen’s professor of the Hebrew lecture ’’ at Ox- 
ford. He built “ little lodgings ”’ for himself at the west 
end of New College, and opposite to Hart Hall, now 
Hertford College. The Queen visited Oxford in 1566, and 
Nele took a prominent part in her entertainment, pre- 
senting her with his translation of the Prophets, and a 
little book of Latin verses containing a description of all the 
colleges, schools and halls, with the names and times of the 
founders, with illustrations by John Bereblock. The 
verses are in the form of a dialogue between the Queen and 
her favourite Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, at that 
time Chancellor of the University. Elizabeth is repre- 
sented as asking Leicester for information about the place. 
and receiving his descriptions, before she starts from Wood- 
stock for Oxford. Bereblock says that the Queen never 
received any present with greater pleasure. The original 
is in the Bodleian. 

There is no doubt that Nele was a Romanist at heart, 
and though he conformed outwardly toit he was opposed to 
the settlement of 1559. He had two curates at Han- 
borough who accepted the settlement; the latter, Ralph 
Merriman, who succeeded him as rector and who was a 
staunch Protestant: but Nele always eluded committing 
himself. He avoided the statutory subscription to the 
Articles, but at last “‘ dreading examination as to his re- 
ligious practice,’ he resigned all his preferments, and retired 
to Cassington, where he lived a quiet life of study and 
devotion till his death in 1590. | 

There are two small brasses on the floor of the chancel, 
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one the memorial of Walter Culpepper, the other of Joan 
Mericke. On the south wall of the chancel on a black 
marble tablet is the memorial of Lady Jane Culpepper, who 
died in 1636. The inscription excuses her meanness to 
her own relations on the ground of her generosity to the 
poor and strangers. At the south-west corner of the 
rectory-paddock are the remains of what was once a pond. 
Fifty years ago the school-children used to slide on the 
pond in winter-time, but were always half-afraid to do so 
after being warned against “‘Old Mother Culpepper.” Her 
spirit, restless and unhappy, was “ laid’ in this pond by 
twelve clergymen, and enjoined not to return until the 
pond ran dry. Many years ago the pond was filled up, 
and I know of at least two old men whom nothing would 
induce to walk that way after dark. One of them, Charles 
Norridge, said that he saw the spirit looking at him through 
the hedge by the pond. His horses saw the spirit too, 
he declared, and bolted for nearly a mile. 

There used to be a painted inscription on the south wall 
to the memory of Charles “‘ most sacred king and martyr,”’ 
calling on the visitor who should read it to study diligently 
the Ezkon Basiltke, ‘‘ sacred relics of Charles in which he 
has left a memorial of himself more lasting than brass.”’ 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE FONTS. 
PART XV. 


By ALFRED C. FRYER, Ph.D., F.S.A. 


(a) Post-Reformation Period. 
(Plates I-X). 


EFORE the Reformation the English Church stood 

almost alone in Western Christendom by administer- 

ing the Sacrament of Baptism in its primitive form of 

immersion and not by affusion, and neither this ceremony 

nor the structure of the font were at first influenced by the 
drastic changes of Henry vu1.! 

The first Prayer Book of Edward v1 still directed that 
the candidate for Baptism should be received “at the 
Church door ’’; but when ceremonial order was lost sight 
of, license followed and we find that a pail was actually 
placed in the font in 1552 at Brightlingsea, Essex.? 

By royal command Injunctions were issued early in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth:—‘ That the font be not re- 
moved from the accustomed place; and that in parish 
churches the curates take not upon them to confer 
baptism in basins, but in the font customably used.’’? 

Nevertheless the churchwardens’ accounts show that 
many fonts were destroyed, the Sacrament was ad- 
ministered negligently, and iconoclastic zeal being directed 


1 An elaborate seven Sacrament font at Walsoken, Norfolk, was presented 
to that church in 1544 and is inscribed with a prayer for the donors:— 
“* Remember, the souls of S. Honyter and Margaret his wife and John Beforth 
chaplain.”’ 

2 Itm a payle of brasse standing in the font wt way. 

3 Orders taken the x day of October, in the third year of the Reign of Our 
Sovereign Lady Elizabeth, Queen of England, etc. Imprinted by Richard 
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against font-covers many valuable and artistic structures 
were removed which attracted the eye to the christian rite 
of Baptism.* The bishops endeavoured tostem this wanton 
destruction, growing laxity and the introduction of 
foreign innovations; but men who had sought refuge in 
Geneva or elsewhere returned to their native land with 
minds imbued with Protestant doctrines and took little 
heed of their episcopal orders. Thus in Archbishop 
Parker's Visitation Articles of 1569 we read:— ‘‘ Whether 
your curates or ministers, or any of them, do use to minister 
the Sacrament of Baptism in basins, or else in the font 
standing in the place accustomed. And whether the said 
font be decently kept.” 

Loyalty to liturgical observances, however, did produce 
a few fonts in the reign of Queen Elizabeth and Gloucester- 
shire still possesses four made in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century and a pedestal (bowl destroyed) dated 
1583. The font in the cathedral church of Bristol 
(plate 1) is well proportioned. It is octagonal in form 
and the two stones composing the stem have a moulding 
at the juncture. This font originally stood against 
the north pier of the central tower;> but in later 
times it was turned out of the cathedral and found a 
temporary home in the churchyard. It has been replaced 
recently and now stands on the north side of the entrance 
to the Elder Lady Chapel. The rudely cut octagonal font 
at Quenington may have been presented about 1579 when 
a small Elizabethan cup and paten came into the posses- 
sion of this church. The font at Bishop’s Cleeve (1560- 
1570) is an octagon built up of dressed stones having a 
particularly wide rim with five inches of mouldings 


#1570. St. Mary the Virgin, Reading.— For takynge downe ye thynge over 
the funt, xijd. 1570-1571. St. Martin’s Leicester.—Payd unto Wylyame 
Symsome and Robert Craftes for takynge downe ye thynge over the funt 
xijd. Payd unto hyme for cuttynge downe a borde over the funt, xiijd. 

5 See Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities (1836) plate 11; and Garland’s Cathedral 
Churches of England and Wales, plate rox. 
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beneath and no stem (plate 111, fig. 1). The plinth is 
octagonal, moulded and chamfered, while the diameter of 
the basin is one foot five and a half inches, having an 
internal depth of a little over a foot and is not dissimilar 
in size to many of pre-Reformation date. 

The font in the church of St. Edward,® Stow-on-the- 
Wold (plate 111, fig. 2) was made in the closing years of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is a small goblet shaped 
vessel of a pleasing design and has old sectional fractures 
through the bowl and pedestal. This font was turned out 
of the church and placed in the churchyard in the middle of 
the nineteenth century; but is now restored to its original 
use. 

At a date previous to 1858 the bowl standing on a 
sixteenth century. pedestal at West bury-on-Severn (plate I!) 
was, as the parish clerk said, ‘‘ bursted up and made away 
with.”” The pedestal remained fortunately, but in 1858 
the curate in charge (the Rev. J. M. Westerell) became 
vicar of Flaxley and he removed it to the Dower House, 
Flaxley, where he lived, there being, at that time, no 
vicarage at Flaxley. The Rev. Leonard Wilkinson, B.A., 
was inducted to the living of Westbury-on-Severn in 1888 
and he found the pedestal in the garden of the Dower 
House, Flaxley, doing duty as a stand for a large pot of 


6 This church was originally dedicated to an obscure local hermit who lived 
in the reign of King Ethelred I (866-871); but considerable alterations having 
been made in the fabric towards the close of the 13th century it was re-dedicated 
to St. Edward the Confessor, who at that time was a most popular saint. 

7The parish clerk (Joseph Grindon) gave this information to the Rev. 
Leonard Wilkinson in 1888, It does not follow, however, that the destroyed 
bowl was the Elizabethan one. That may have been broken up by the Par- 
liamentarian soldiers during the Civil War when they came to Westbury-on- 
Severn under Massey in 1644 and standing on stools and ladders cleared the 
Royalists from the church by casting in hand-grenades, forcing them to retire 
to the neighbouring mansion. The bowl may then have suffered serious 
damage for we know that two vears later (1646) the troupers destroyed the 
font in Newark Church. It is, however, possible that it disappeared when the 
Commonwealth forbade the use ot fonts and a general destruction of them took 
place. In that case the bowl that was“ bursted up”’ in the nineteenth century 
was probably of seventeenth or eighteenth century date and not the interest- 
ing bowl of 1583. 
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geraniums and the Dowager Lady Crawley-Boevey who 
inhabited the house allowed him to take it back to 
Westbury-on-Severn. The Rev. Leonard Wilkinson, now 
tector of Ozleworth, considers it probable that the 
College of Vicars-Choral in Hereford Cathedral, to whom 
the advowson of Westbury-on-Severn belonged for upwards 
of five hundred years, gave the font when they obtained 
a new charter of incorporation (1583), either in commem- 
oration of this event or as part of some restoration work 
done by them in the church.® 

The carving on the pillar of the Westbury-on-Severn 
font portrays the royal arms of the realm of England in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth when the lilies of France were 
quartered with the lions of England (gules, three lions 
passant guardant, in pile, or). Edward 111, in 1340, when he 
claimed the crown of France, quartered France Ancient 
(azure, semée of fleurs de lys, or) with England; but 
Charles v of France reduced the number of the fleurs de lys 
to three (c. 1365) and this shield is now known as France 
Modern. Henry Iv of England (c. 1405) soon after his 
accession quartered France Modern with England on his 
shield of arms and from that date to the accession of 
James I no further change was made in the royal arms; 
but France Modern was not removed, however, until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century (1801). The royal 
supporters give us @ lion and a dragon during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth and we have:—Dexter a lion rampant 
guardant crowned or; sinister a dragon gules.® 

Two panels are each adorned with a portcullis, the badge 


8 Atkyns in his History of Gloucestershire says the present church was 
** built’ (but he must mean ‘rebuilt’ as there is thirteenth century work 
in the north aisle and porch) in 1530. 

® See William Berry’s Encyclopaedia Heraldica (1828), vol.1, not paged. The 
red dragon was borne by Henry vii on the dexter side; Henry vii at first on 
the dexter side, then on the sinister side; Edward vi on the sinister side; 
Mary not at all; Elizabeth on the sinister side; James 1 and his successors not 
at all; but in place of the red dragon they adopted a unicorn ramp, arg. royally 
gorged and chained or. 
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of the House of Tudor,!® while another has a large rose 
carved as an heraldic flower with stem and leaves, being 
the Emblem of England, and surmounted by a crown, the 
ensign of royal dignity. This characteristic sculpture of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth is of considerable value and 
we regret that no record exists as to the scheme of 
decoration on the Tudor bowl. 

The Visitation Articles of the Bishops are eloquent of 
their persistent struggle against growing laxity and foreign 
innovations, and many of them made a courageous stand 
for law and order." 

It is significant to note that when William Laud was 
Archbishop of the Province of Canterbury he made his 
visitation in the University Church of Great St. Mary, 
Cambridge. Those in charge of the church had neglected 
their duties and among other things entered in the parish 
books are the details for a new font. 

Only four fonts now exist which were erected in 
Gloucestershire between the death of Queen Elizabeth and 
the beheading of King Charles 1. 

When Mr. George Bowcher was churchwarden of the 
church of St. John Baptist, Bristol, in 1624, the following 
entry appears in the accounts:—“‘ This year the new dowr 
in St. John’s Lane giving into the church and the new 
Fonte was made with other good work about the Church 
amounting to ye some of Forty Pounds.” 


10 A portcullis is also the badge of the house of Beaufort with the significant 
motto Altera securttas. 

11 Whether have you in your church or chapel a font of stone set up in the 
ancient usual place? Laud, Bishop of London, 1631. 

Whether does your minister baptize any children in any bason or other 
vessel than in the ordinary font, being placed in the church, or doth he put a 
basin in it? Laud, Bishop of London, 1632. 

Is the font at Baptism filled with clear water and no dishes, pails, or basins 
used in it or instead of it? Wren, Bishop of Norwich, 1636. 

Is there in your church a font for the Sacrament of Baptism, fixed into the 
Lord’s freehold and not movable? Of what materials is it made? Where is 
it placed? Whether near unto the church door, to signify our entrance into 
God’s Church by Baptism? Is it covered, well and cleanly kept? at the 
time of Baptism is it filled with water clean and clear? or is some basin, bowl, 
or bucket, filled with water, set therein. Montague, Bishop of Norwich, 1638. 

12 Hirst’s History of the Church of St. John Baptist, Bristol, p. 25. 
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This font (plate tv, fig. 1) is a particularly interesting 
product of the close of the reign of James 1. Each face 
of the rectangular bowl is divided into three compart- 
ments with the central one projecting so that the bowl has 
twenty faces and these are ornamented with as many as 
sixteen winged cherubs and eight well-carved roses, while 
the basin is star-shaped internally having eight points. 
The stem consists of four brackets supported on corbels 
decorated with foliage and scrolls resting on claws placed 
on a low plinth. 

About the same date as the font in the church of St. 
John Baptist (Bristol) is the alabaster one in the Weaver’s 
chapel in the Temple church, Bristol, made, probably, in 
the quarries at Chellaston, Derbyshire (plate 1v, fig. 2). 
The octagonal bowl has the lower portion fluted and four 
winged cherubs with feather-frills and locks of hair 
hanging over their foreheads are placed at opposite 
corners of the rim. The urn-shaped pedestal possesses 
mouldings at the top and gadroon ornamentation round 
the lower part. There seems little doubt that Edward 
Colston, the philanthropist, was baptised in this font, 
which was in the Temple church some years before his 
birth. He was the son of William Colston, merchant and 
sheriff of Bristol, and Sarah daughter of Edward Batten, 
barrister-at-law, and was born in the house of his mother’s 
parents in Temple Back on the 2nd of November, 1636. 

The Rev. R. T. Cole, M.A., the rector of Christ Church, 
Bristol, has kindly extracted from the churchwardens’ 
accounts various items of interest respecting the making 
and consecration of the post-Reformation font for that 
church. It would appear that preparations for the new 
font were being made in April 1635 when lime was bought, 
a carpenter was engaged on the new wainscot, masons were 
employed and a rope to elevate the cover was purchased. 


13 April 6. 1635 pd for a sack of tine lyme (lime) masons newe font 8d. 

April 18 pd spent on a carpent' to measure the newe wainscott and on the 
masons when they wrought font 8d. 

Pd for aroappe to haule upp the cover of the font rs. 
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On the 18th of June we read:—Pd. spent on Mr. James 
minister appointed by the lord Byshopp for the placing of 
a new font 1s. 8d. Mr. James, was, probably, the 
Bishop’s chaplain, and he visited the church officially in 
order to ascertain that the site selected for the font was a 
suitable one, or possibly he came to see the font was 
actually in position, for five days later the mason who 
made the font was paid for his work and the conveyance 
of it from Redcliffe Hill to Christ Church:—June 23 Pd 
John Settell mason, for makinge the new fonte. Pd 
bringing it from Reckly’s hill & setting it upp £3. Two 
days later the plumber’s account is also paid for lining 
the font with lead and inserting pipes to carry the water 
away./4 After this we read of what appears to be a 
freewill offering from the parish to the Bishop for con- 
senting to consecrate the font:—July 20, 1635 Pd Mr. 
William Ffizharbatt for a Runlett of sack given unto o* 
Lord Bishopp of Bristol for the Consecratinge of the new 
ffont {1 5s. 6d. Mr. Fitzherbert was evidently the 
wine-merchant who supplied ‘‘ the Runlett of sack.” 

In the next year Thomas Whittingham appears to have 
been entrusted with making the cover for the font and 
in March the mason who made the font is busy setting it 
up and the site selected is where the previous font had 
stood,4® and the day after (March 26th, 1636) Tho. 
Thomas is paid ‘‘ for carrying owt the Robbel (rubble) 
made about ye font 4d.,’’ and three weeks later 1636 April 
16 ‘“‘pd Rich Hopkin for the Iron crane to haule upp the 
cover of the font as p his bill & other things 7s. 6d.”’ 

The ceremony of consecrating the new font took place, 
probably, in the May of 1636 for this item is found in the 


14 June 25 (1635) Pd Dakers the plom for lyninge the new font with 
ledd and sodder, & pypes to cary the water doune into the grounde 135. 6d. 

18 January 23 (1636) Tho. Whittingham with the cover of the newe font. 

16 Mar. 25 Pd Jn° Settell free mason in full of newe settinge upp the new 
font and raising it witte (with) som pt (part) of the owld fonts stoanes the 
Rest new free stoane and fittinge the place about it 18s. 
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churchwardens’ accounts:—May 4 Pd and given the Lord 
Bishopps (chaplain or registrar) at the Consecratinge of the 
new font 5s. 

Although the font was consecrated yet there was still 
some stone work to be put up, railings to be made and 
painted and the font itself to be painted apparently.?” 

After August the churchwardens’ accounts are silent 
and no further entries are made for the font for 117 years 
and during that time we presume naturally that the font 
was in sound condition. In 1753, however, various 
repairs are executed,!§ and in the October of that year the 
font is painted a stone-colour.}® 

Some two years later (18 July, 1755) the vestry minute 
records the fact that ‘‘a handsome covering is to be put 
on the font,’ and four years later (1759) John Davis is 
paid on 4 March for “‘ 1 Dutch Oake cover for the Font 
the sum of {1 IIs. 6d.”’ 

What became of this font is not known. It may have 
been given to some other church and 1s still in use, or, it 
may have been buried in the churchyard or it may have 
been broken up and the fragments possibly built into the 
walls of the new church (1782) as the old church was 
ruinous. 

The church of St. Ewen was demolished in 1820 and 
the font was placed in the crypt of Christ Church. Under 


17 May 16 1636 Pd Thomas Whittingham fior makeinge of a grate (railing or 
grille) about the funt and for 2 joyne stooles and for other worke the sum of 
£1 7s. 6d. 

May 16 1636 Pd William Newton ffor payntinge of the grate and for payn- 
tinge of 2 boxes gocing in the Chancell and writeinge upon them 6s. 

June Pd Brin ffur mendinge of the Church dore and ffor bords to save the 
payntinge of the font 3s. 

Aug. 21 1635 Pd Edgar the Mason for pavinge stoane to cloase about the 
newe font with haulinge and for lvme (lime) and his work and his bove to make 
itt 5s 7d. 

181753 May 14 To 4 days Fran® Harris and Thos. Harding peiceing and mending 
the Font 9s. 4d. To Sem (cement) and plaster us'd abt do rs. 6d, 

To $ day 2 men Setting do ts 2d. 

To haleidge of do 2 men’s titne to and from ye ch. 3s. 6d. 

19 y753 Octr 11 Jno. Simmons. To Painting the Christning Font 3 and 4 
times Stone Colour 3s. 6d. 
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the date 10 April 1843 we find this entry :—‘‘ At a Meeting 
of the Vestry this day it was agreed that the Rector 
should have such alterations made in the Pews 3 and 4 in 
the middle aisle as might be required for the proper 
placing there of the old Stone Font now in the crypt and 
formerly in the Church of St. Ewen and that all other 
proper repairs should be done.” 

This well-proportioned seventeenth century font (c. 1630) 
“ formerly in the church of St. Ewen ”’ now stands in the 
centre of a baptistry of Renaissance work (plate v, fig. 1). 
It 1s octagonal in form and the bowl has a shallow rect- 
angular panel on each face while the chamfer is decorated 
with a row of dentils.2° The octagonal pedestal is 
divided into two sections by a bold band of moulding— 
the upper portion is plain and the lower part is adorned 
with rectangular panels. 

The fourth seventeenth century font made before the 
death of Charles 1 and still existing in Gloucestershire is 
in the church of St. Peter, Winchcombe (plate v, fig. 2). 
The bowl is adorned with a row of dentils beneath the 
rim mouldings and a geometrical pattern on the chamfer. 
The pedestal has eight shallow niches decorated with two 
crossed triangles,?4 a cross patée, the date 1634, and the 
initials of the churchwardens. 

On 31 January 1645, The Directory for Public Worship 
was set forth, which gave an authoritative denunciation 
of fonts and it is no wonder that after this date a large 
number were partially or wholly destroyed, and the 
churchwardens’ accounts in many parishes record the 


2 Dentils are an unusual ornamentation for the chamfer of a font. In 
classical architecture they are the small blocks or projections in the bed- 
mouldings of cornices in the Ionic, Corinthian, Composite and occasionally 
Doric orders. Their breadth should be half their height; and as Vitruvius 
teaches the interval between them two-thirds ot their breadth. 

21 The Triangle was an early emblem of the Holy Trinity, and two of these 
forms combined together was a favourite design of later times, and is frequently 
met with in painted glass and decorative work of medieval art. See Twining’s 
Christian Symbols and Emblems 75, 82, plates 33, fig. 1 and plate 36, fig. rr. 
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purchase of basins.2# It 1s however, a remarkable fact 
that at a time when the use of fonts was denounced and 
the basins were substituted a brand new font, octagonal 
in form, with the date 1657 carved on one of the faces, 
was erected in the church of St. John Baptist, Ruardean.*8 
Sir John Maclean, F.S.A., in a paper he wrote for our 
Transactions on the history of this parish™* suggests that 
possibly the font was erected through the influence of 
John Vaughan, then lord of the manor, who, though a 
Roman Catholic, seems to have attended the church, for 
his pew yet remains at the foot of the pulpit stairs, bearing 
his name and the date 1694, in the December of which 
year he died in his 56th year. The font is not remarkable 
for any artistic embellishment, but it is a fact that this 
is one of the very few fonts erected during the period of 
the Interregnum. 

The old order of things returned with the Restoration, 
and many new fonts were erected in place of those that had 
been destroyed. Sometimes the old font had only been 
removed and these were again re-erected in their usual 
places. In some cases, however, the pedestal remained, 
but the bowl had been destroyed, and then new bowls had 
to be constructed to fit on the old stems. 

John Cosin, who was the first bishop of Durham after 
the Restoration, at once inquired of his clergy:— 
““ Whether have you a font of stone, with a comely cover, 
set in the ancient place,’ and he set them an example by 
erecting at the west end of his cathedral church of Durham 


2 Many entries might be quoted from the churchwardens’ accounts of the 
purchase of basins and the transactions were not always to the advantage 
of the parishioners. For example at Wilmslow, Cheshire, they sold the lead 
lining of their font for 3s. and bought a “‘ pewter bason for to baptize in”’ for 
2s 8d. with ** iron work to sett the basin’’ for 5s. After the Restoration in 
1660 a new font cost 17s. 8d. and the next vear 9s. was expended on a cover. 

*3 It is probable that the base has been re-tooled and originally belonged to 
their Norman font. 

24 The History of the Parish and Manor of Ruardyn, alias Ruardean. Trans. 
B.G.A.S., vili, 140, 141. 
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a beautiful classical font with a well-proportioned cover 
under a magnificent Renaissance ciborium or canopy. 

The fonts at Painswick (plate vil, fig. 1), Newland, and 
Dumbleton (plate vi, fig. 1) are each inscribed with the 
date 1661. The one at Painswick is octagonal in form 
and in spite of the mixture of Gothic and Classical ideals 
1s a praiseworthy attempt to make a suitable vessel for the 
administration of the rite of Baptism, although purity of 
form and detail are no longer existent. The font at 
Newland is a less pleasing structure, yet one of the 
shields of arms adorning the bowl is charged with three 
gurges 2 and 1. There does not seem to have been any 
family in this parish in the seventeenth century owning 
land who bore these armorial bearings; and it is, therefore 
possible that the gurges or gorges whose spiral lines (blue 
on a white field) portraying a whirlpool may, in a symbolic 
‘way, represent the waters of Baptism. 

The bowls at Dumbleton? (plate v1, fig. 1) and Aston 
Somerville (plate v1, fig. 2) suggest the earnest desire of 
some good churchman or antiquary to construct vessels 
in form and design after pre-Reformation patterns; but 
alas ! 120 years had passed since the Dissolution and the 
masons of 1661 had lost the living spirit of medieval art 
and these Restoration fonts are little better than Gothic 
shells. The bowl of the font at Aston Somerville was 
‘cut down six or seven inches during the rectorship of the 
Rev. G. Head (1847-1893). 

The original fifteenth century pedestal for the fonts at 
Buckland and Mickleton are similar in every detail. 
The bowl at Buckland, however, remains, but the one at 
Mickleton was evidently destroyed in the Commonwealth 
period as a replica of the Buckland bow] was made in 1661. 


25 The pedestal belonged to the fifteenth century font and has panels with 
shallow trefoil-headed niches. The quatrefoils with roses as centres give this 
bowl a certain medieval fecling. The interior diameter of the basin is 1 ft. 
9} ins. with an internal depth of ro ins. 


VOL. XLVII N 
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In the register for that year is the entry of a baptism 
being “‘ the first in the new font.” 

The Tudor chapel of Frocester Court was re-erected 
about 1680 on a site given by Lady Brooke and it is 
probable that this seventeenth century font (plate v1u1, 
fig. 1) dates from that time. The dimensions of the 
octagonal bowl are meagre; but there are fonts of this 
period which are equally unsatisfactory. The pedestal is 
unusual, as the upper part is an octagon adorned with 
shallow trefoil-headed niches while the lower portion is a 
circular column with a twisted band at the top.?6 

The ancient church of St. Lawrence, Taynton, and the 
adjoining vicarage were burnt down by a force of Royalist 
troopers under Captain Wiffin a few days after the 
raising of the siege of Gloucester, September 1643. 
Under an Order of Parliament recorded in the Journal of 
the House of Lords, 17 January 1647-8, the church was. 
rebuilt on another site, on a part of the glebe of the 
parish of Taynton, at the cost of Colonel Thomas Pury, 
lord of the manors of Taynton and Minsterworth. The 
font is a Renaissance design in keeping with the present 
church. The circular bowl is adored with acanthus 
leaves and three winged cherubs with well-sculptured 
faces. The probable date is 1660-1670, but a tradition 
asserts that this font came from a Gloucester church. 

The font at Childs Wickham (place vil, fig. 2) is a poor 
piece of craftsmanship and the circular rim is, however, 
unusually wide, being five and a half to six and a half 
inches. The decoration merely consists of eight round 
headed recesses and the same number of rectangular 
panels containing various devices. At Hawkesbury 
(plate rx, fig. 2) we find a very pleasing font of Jacobean 
design. The octagonal bowl is adorned with sunk panels 
containing raised lozenges, while the octagonal pedestal 
has a series of flutings. At Down Ampney (plate vir, 


26 Gloucs. N. and Q. ii, 284; v, 49. 
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fig. 2) we meet with an hexagonal bowl possessing good 
dimensions for a post-Reformation font of seventeenth 
century date. The interior diameter of the bow] is one 
foot nine inches with a depth of eleven inches. 

In the church of St. James, Bream, in the Forest of 
Dean, we find an octagonal bowl with projecting rim 
standing on a slender pillar placed on a chamfered and 
moulded plinth. The octagonal bowl and stem of the 
font at Tytherington possesses a_ well-proportioned 
octagonal bowl and stem. 

The seventeenth century font in the church of St. 
Leonard, Toddington, once stood in the old church which 
was taken down in the nineteenth century when the new 
church was erected. This bowl is chalice-shaped, fluted, 
and rests on a pillar. 

There stands in the grounds of Henbury Court the 
mutilated bowl of a seventeenth century font (plate x, 
fig. 2). It appears to have been kept in the old Eliza- 
bethan house at Henbury until it was demolished in the 
early years of the eighteenth century.?? At what date and 
by whom the upper part of the bowl has been ruthlessly 
cut away is not known and it probably came out of the 
neighbouring church of St. Mary the Virgin, Henbury. 
The bowl is an octagon and each face is adorned with an 
incised lozenge, except one side which is plain and was, 
probably, unadorned so that it might stand against a pier 
in the nave arcade. 

The rectangular bowl at Winterbourne (plate x, fig. 1) 
has a deep rim and is decorated with rudely sculptured 
gadroon ornamentation. The base is octagonal in form 
with a short stem and a deep plinth. This font was pro- 
bably made in the closing years of the seventeenth century. 

The Norman tub-shaped font at Horton (plate Ix, fig. 2) 


#7 The Great House at Henbury was built by Samuel Astry about 1680 and 
does not appear to have been demolished until 1809 when the present Henbury 
Court was built on the:garden side of the old mansion. See Jrans. B.G.A.S., 
XXXili, 304-37; XXxXviil, 175, 181 (n. 3). 
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has been cut into an octagon in the seventeenth century 
with plain moulded panels on each face. The circular 
Norman pedestal was, probably, re-tooled at the same 
date. The large dimensions of the bowl?8 and the fact 
that the holes where the lock and staples for the cover 
have been repaired at some post-Reformation date indicate 
the early character of this font. 

During the seventeenth century one leaden bowl and one 
wooden font were made in Gloucestershire. The leaden 
bowl is still in the church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Slimbridge. The cylindrical bowl is moulded at the top 
and bottom edges and the space between is divided by 
maces into four parts containing cherubs, rosettes, and 
the initials I1.T. and W.I., presumably the churchwardens, 
and the date 1664.78 This bowl possesses more ample 
dimensions than any other seventeenth century bowl in 
the county. The diameter of the interior of the basin is 
two feet three inches and an interior depth of one and a 
quarter feet. Few medieval fonts are larger than the 
one at Slimbridge. The stone base has the initials R.B. 
and A.P. and the date 1634. Probably the earlier 
seventeenth century bowl was destroyed during the 
Interregnum and the present large and ample leaden 
bowl was set up a few years after the Restoration. 

Bonner’s Itinerary (1796)®® and Britton’s Gloucester 
Cathedral (1829)*! both give an illustration of St. Paul’s 
chapel, Gloucester Cathedral, depicting a small wooden 
portable font standing near the south side of the reredos. 
These plates show a chaliced-shaped bowl with moulded 
rim adorned with coarse flutings, the slender stem is 
decorated with two husks, and above the four spreading 
feet is a knop. The cover is dome-shaped with open 
curved ribs and a circular ball on the apex. The late 

28 The diameter of the interior of the bowl is 2 ft. of ins. at the top and has 
an internal depth of 1 ft. 4¢ ins. 

29 This bowl is fully described and illustrated in Trans. B. G. A. S. xxxi, 280. 


30 T, Bonner’s Copper-plate perspective Itinerary, plate iv. 
3! John Britton’s Gloucester Cathedral, plate xii. 
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Mr. T. W. G. Cooke, sub-sacrist of Gloucester Cathedral, 
informed the writer of this paper that the bowl, dated 
1663, was portable, and in fact the existing illustrations 
show that it had a handle on each side. Mr. Cooke said 
the font was given away some sixty years ago, but his 
memory was not clear on the name of the parish where it 
had found a new home, and the very rev. the Dean of 
Gloucester has been, so far, unable to locate where it 
was sent or whether it is still in existence. A wooden font 
made so soon after the Restoration would have been an 
interesting treasure and it is to be regretted that some 
Dean and Chapter of the nineteenth century should have 
been so ill-advised as to part with it. 

This series of post-Reformation fonts vary very con- 
siderably in their dimensions. At Slimbridge the bowl 
has an internal diameter of 2 feet 3 inches, while at 
Frocester it is only 114 inches. The depth of this small 
font is 44 inches while at Bishop’s Cleeve it is some three 
times that figure. Taking the average of all these fonts 
we have an internal measurement for the diameter of the 
bowl of 1 foot 7 inches with an average depth of 10} inches. 

Very few font-covers belonging to this series of fonts 
are now in existence. Long after the Reformation 
inquiries were constantly made to the churchwardens as 
to whether they had “a font of stone with a comely 
cover’ or a “ decent covering.’”’ The cathedral church 
of Bristol set a good example for that diocese and their 
new font erected in the closing years of the sixteenth 
century possessed a cover of elm having acentral shaft of 
oak, and eight holes in the lid indicate the scrolls attached 
to the apex of the central shaft forming a kind of crown. 

Andrew Townsend gave a font-cover to SS. Philip and 
Jacob church, Bristol, in 1636.3 An inventory of “‘ Church 


33 Illustrated in Trans. B. G. A. S., xxxiii, facing p. 296. Someone respon: 
sible for the modern brass plate inserted the date 1623 in error and it should be 
1636. 
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ornaments and furnishing,’’ remarks:—‘‘A faire joyned 
Frame and cover of wood over the Font being the gift 
of Andrew Townsend in the yeare 1636.” Andrew 
Townsend was churchwarden in this year and in the 
Register of Baptisms he had a little daughter baptized 
during his year of office, which possibly accounts for his 
choice of a gift for this church. 

This fine cover is arranged in two open work tiers, 
composed of two round-headed arches in each tier, with 
an ornamented cornice. Eight scrolls are placed on the 
roof, and these are attached to a central shaft holding an 
urn with a lid composed of foliage surmounted by a 
finial. This cover is attached to the top of the rect- 
angular bowl, and one side forms a door whereby access 
is obtained when it is required to administer the nite of 
Baptism. 

A font cover made in the closing years of James I 1s 
found in the church of St. John Baptist, Bristol (plate Iv, 
fig. 1). This cover is designed to fit the twenty faces of 
the bowl. The lid is panelled and in the centre are four 
slender shafts and eight inverted supports rising in an 
openwork dome on which rests a rectangular lantern with 
moulded base having a cornice of dentils. Above the 
lantern is a richly carved urn on which is placed a dove. 
Mr. H. C. M. Hirst, a.R.1.B.4., the historian of this 
church, agrees with me in the supposition that this cover 
is largely made of fragments of older woodwork which 
belonged to this church. 

We have already referred to the wooden font that at 
one time stood in the chapel of St. Paul, Gloucester 
Cathedral. It was dated 1663. The cover of this font 
was dome-shaped with open curved ribs and a circular 
ball on the apex. 

The plain cover at Quenington is dated 1662 and the 
one at Hartpury 1668 with the initials R.H. and G.C. 

Font covers may be classed in two divisions, those that 
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are movable and those that are fixed. The simplest form 
of movable cover is the flat lid which may be raised by the 
hand like those at Quenington and Hartpury. A late 
type of an octagonal lid bearing eight curved radiating 
trusses rising from the angles and attached to the central 
baluster-shaped post below the finial, was the one selected 
for the sixteenth century font which was made for Bristol 
Cathedral. Other lids adorned with ribs like openwork 
domes covered the Jacobean font in the church of St. 
John Baptist, Bristol, and on the wooden font of Restor- 
ation date in Gloucester Cathedral. 

The second division is represented by the fixed cover in 
the church of SS. Philip and Jacob, Bristol, where one 
side opens, and the roof is decorated with a crown of 
ornamental woodwork. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE FONTS. 


FROM THE DISSOLUTION TO THE END OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY (POST-REFORMATION PERIOD). 
C = Circumference. H = Height. D= Depth. R= Rim. 

Diam. = Diameter. Ext. = Exterior. Int. = Interior. 

ASTON SOMERVILLE (St. Mary the Virgin). 

Bow. Octagonal bowl. Six plain faces; the north has 
incised head and neck of a figure, and east two wheels with 8 
spokes (only portion of upper one remains as top of bowl is 
destroyed). The rounded corners are incised with trellis-work 
patterns. D. Ext. = gins. (originally 15 or 16ins.); D. Int. = 
3 ins. (originally 9 ins.); Diam. Int. = (top) 1 ft. 8 ins. (bottom) 
1 ft. 7ins.; R. (present top) = 3 to4gins. See plate vi, fig. 2. 

PEDESTAL. The octagonal stem has 8 attached shafts adorned 
with spirals between the 8 plain vertical faces (11 ins. X 54ins.). 
Above and below is a plain band (14 ins.). The base is a 
square stone (1 ft. 3 ins. X 1 ft. 3 ins. X gins.), having orna- 
mented chamfered corners. 

REFERENCES. Glynne’s Glouc. Church Notes, 113. 

REMARKS. For some reason the top of the bowl was cut off 
some 6 or 7 ins. during the rectorship of the Rev. G. Head 
(1847-1893). 
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BISHOP'S CLEEVE (St. Michael and All Angels). 

Bow . Plain octagonal font constructed of blocks of dressed 
stone with mouldings under the wide rim and a chamfered and 
moulded plinth on an octagonal base. Each face = 1 ft. 6 ins. 
X 11rins.; Int. Diam. = 1 ft. 54ins.; Int. D. = 12}ins.; R.= 
84 to of ins. X 5 ins.; plinth (H. = 7}$1ns.); base = 1 ft. 5 ins. 
x 8ins. See plate 111, fig. I. 

PEDESTAL. No pedestal. 

REMARKS. This font was made probably between 1570 and 
1580. 

BREAM (St. James). 

Bow. Octagonal bowl with projecting rim and plain 
chamfer stands on a slender pillar placed on chamfered and 
moulded plinth. Each face of bowl = 7 ins. x 8} ins. and 
chamfer = 8 ins. X 5 ins. X gins.; R. = 3to4ins.; D. Int. = 
72 ins.; Int. Diam. 1 ft. 6} ins. 

PEDESTAL. Octagonal pillar = 1 ft. 2ins. x 4ins.; plinth = 
44 ins. X 7ins. X gins.; base (modern). 

BRISTOL CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 

Bow. Plain octagonal bowl. Diam. Int. (top = 1 ft. 3$ 
ins., bottom=1 ft.); D. Int. = 9} ins.; each face = 8 ins. X 
84 ins.; moulded R. = 44 to 5 ins. The octagonal chamfer 
(9$ ins. X 54 ins. X II ins.) is adorned with a series of mouldings. 
Date c. 1595. Plate. 

PEDESTAL. The octagonal pillar (1 ft. 4 ins. X 5 ins.) is 
divided into two sections by a moulding and stands on a modern 
octagonal plinth. 

REFERENCES. Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities (1830), plate 
X11. This illustration shows the font standing near the north 
pier of the central tower; Garland’s Cathedral Churches of 
England and Wales, plate Ior. 

REMARKS. One side of the octagonal bowl has been hacked. 
and damaged otherwise it is in good repair although it has been 
in the cathedral churchyard for many years. It is now returned 
to the Cathedral and placed on north side of entrance to Elder 
Lady Chapel. The font-cover is elm, the central post of oak, 
and the remains of it show eight holes for fixing the curly supports 
to the central shaft. 

BRISTOL (Christ Church). 

BowL. Octagonal bowl with mouldings top and bottom and 
each face possessing a shallow rectangular pane] (10 ins. X 7 ins.). 
The chamfer (84 ins. X 54 ins. X 5 ins.) is decorated with a row 
of dentils (13 ins. X § in. projecting 1} ins.), attached to a 
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chamfer at bottom of bowl. D. Int. = 1oins.; D. Ext. = 1 ft. 
4¢ins. Diam. = 1 ft. 4$ins.; R. = 3ins. Plate v, fig. 1. 

PEDESTAL. Octagonal stem divided by a bold moulding into 
two sections. Each face (5 ins. X 44 ins.) of upper section is 
plain, while each face (9 ins. X 54 ins.) of lower section contains 
a shallow rectangular panel (54 ins. X 34$ ins). Each face of 
octagonal chamfered base = 5 ins. X 7 ins. X 54 ins. 

REFERENCES. Tyvans. B.G.A.S., xxxii, 150. 

REMARKS. This well-proportioned xvii century font be- 
longed originally to the church of St. Ewen and when that 
building was demolished in 1820 the font was placed in the 
crypt of Christ Church and in 1849 it superseded the font in 
Christ Church which for some unknown reason was not existing 
apparently in the church at that date. This font was made 
c. 1630. 

BRISTOL (The Temple Church, Holy Cross). 

Bow.. Alabaster font. Octagonal bowl made in first 
quarter of xv1I century. Upper part of each face plain and 
lower portion fluted, on four opposite corners under the rim are 
winged cherubs with feather-frills and locks of hair hanging over 
foreheads. D. Ext. =11 ins; D. Int. = 8}ins.; Diam. Int. 
=I ft.4dins.; R.=1toi1jfins. See plate Iv, fig. 2. 

PEDESTAL. Octagonal urn-shaped pedestal with moulded 
top (3 ins. X 4 Ins. X 2 ins.) has upper portion plain and lower 
part covered with gadroon ornamentation. Moulded octagonal 
base (9 ins. X 4 ins X 7# ins.) stands on octagonal moulded 
plinth (84 ins. xX 34 1ns.). 

REMARKS. Edward Colston, the philanthropist, is said to 
have been baptised in this font. He was born in Temple Back 
on 2nd November, 1636. 

BRISTOL (St. John Baptist). 

Bow... Each face of this rectangular bowl is divided into 
three compartments with the central one projecting 3 ins. 
giving each side 5 faces. The outer two are each adorned with 
two winged cherubs and the front of the projecting portion with 
two roses. The bowl has, therefore, 20 faces and is adorned 
with 16 cherubs and 8 roses. D. Ext. = 1 ft. 8 ins.; D. Int. = 
Irins.; R. (moulded) = 53 ins. X 3$ ins. X 2$ins. The basin 
is star-shaped having 8 points, being 1 ft. 11 ins. between the 
two opposite points. The chamfer (1 ft. 8} ins. x 5 ins.) 
possesses 16 faces and is adorned with 8 pendants with metal 
drops (1$ins.). Date 1624. Plate Iv, fig. 1. 

PEDESTAL. The pedestal consists of 4 brackets (7} ins. xX 24 
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ins. X 2 ins.) supported on corbels (8 ins. X 44 ins.), decorated 
with foliage in front and scrolls at the sides. These are sup- 
ported by large claws resting on low plinths (6$ ins. x 7 ins. X 
1} ins.). 

REFERENCES. Hirst’s Hist. of Church of St. John Baptist 
(Bristol), 25. 

REMARKS. The Jacobean font-cover is designed to fit the 20 
faces of the bowl. The lid is panelled and in the centre are 4 
slender shafts, and 8 moulded supports (2} ins.) rise in an open- 
work dome on which rests a rectangular lantern with moulded 
base and a cornice of dentils. Above the lantern is a richly 
carved urn (H. = 4 ins.; C. = 1 ft.) on which is placed a dove 
(84 ins. xX 6 ins.). 

CHILDS WICKHAM (St. Mary the Virgin). 

Bow. An octagonal bowl adorned with 6 raised lozenges 
and 2 inverted anchors. Each face = r1ogins. xX 8ins.; Diam. 
Int. = 1 ft. 6 ins.; D. Int. = 10 ins.; R. circuJar (C. = 7 ft. 
64 ins. and width 54 ins. to 64ins.). Plate vit, fig. 2. 

PEDESTAL. Octagonal stem is adorned with panels (114 ins. 
x 8} ins.) having raised semi-circular arches. The octagonal 
chamfered base = 1 ft. 6ins. X 2 ft. xX 1 ft. 34 ins. | 

REFERENCES. Glynne’s Glouc. Church Notes, 159. 

REMARKS. Thisisa poor work of art and the rim is unusually 
wide being 54 to 64 ins. 

DOWN AMPNEY (All Saints). 

Bow. A plain hexagonal bowl with mouldings under rim 
and at bottom of bowl; each face = 1 ft. 1$ ins. X 6 ins.; 
Diam. Int. = 1 ft. 9 ins.; D. Int. = 11 ins.; R. (2 corners 
repaired) = 3}ins. to 5ins. Plate vit, fig. 2. 

PEDESTAL. Plain hexagonal pedestal. Each face = ro} ins. 
x 84 ins. Hexagonal chamfered base = 9 ins. x 1 ft. x 1 ft. 
2 ins. 

REMARKS. The depth of the interior of the basin (11 ins.) and 
the diameter (1 ft. 9 ins.) is considerable for a post-Reformation 
font. Hexagonal fonts are unusual. 

DUMBLETON (St. Peter). 

Bow. Seven panels of the octagonal bowl] are adorned 
with quatrefoils in circles having centres of roses etc., while the 
8th panel has the date 1661 and the names of the two church- 
wardens, Richard Myles and Charles Agg. The corners are 
decorated with a lozenge and chevrons above and below. Each 
face = 8} ins. X 8 ins.; D. Int. = 8 ins.; D. Ext. = Io ins.; 
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Diam. Int. = 1 ft. 9fins.; R.=4 to 5ins. The chamfer is plain 
{11 ins. X 6 ins. X 6ins.). See plate v1, fig 1. 

PEDESTAL. The octagonal stem has a moulding at top 
{2 ins.) anda roll at bottom (4 ins.) and each face (10 ins. X 6 ins.) 
has a shallow trefoil-headed niche in a rectangular panel. The 
roughly formed base is a rectangle (1 ft. 11 ins. X g ins.) with 
chamfered corners. 

REFERENCES. Cox’s Gloucestershire, 108. 

Remarks. The chamfered octagonal base (7 ins. x 84 ins. X 
8} ins.) of the xv century font is stil] preserved in the church. 
In the centre is a sunk socket for the pedestal (6 ins. diam.) with 
a drain of 14 ins. The present font is medieval in appearance 
with quatrefoils on the bowl and trefoil-headed niches on the 
pedestal, but the ornamentation at the corners and the date 
1661 denote the craftsmanship of the seventeenth century. 

FROCESTER (St. Andrew’s Chapel). 

Bow. Octagonal bowl. Each face = 8 ins. X 9 ins. X 
7ins.; Diam. Int. =11}ins.; D. Int.=4}ins.; R.=4} to 5ins.; 
Chamfer = 7 ins. X 2 ins. X 5ins. Datec. 1680 Plate vill, 
fig 1. 

PEDESTAL. Upper part of stem is an octagon each side (9 ins. 
x 5 ins.) adorned with a shallow trefoil-headed niche. Lower 
portion is a circular pillar having a rudely sculptured twisted 
bandatthetop. C. = 4ft.4}ins.; H.44ins. Modern circular 
base. 

REFERENCES. Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, 11, 284, V, 49. 

REMARKS. In 1891 the font was in a damaged state. The 
crack was repaired and the font re-erected near the door. 

GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL (St. Paul’s Chapel). Wooden 
font given away some 60 years ago and cannot now be traced. 
The late Mr. T. W. G. Cooke, the sub-sacrist, said it was dated 
1663. 

Bow. The chalice-shaped bowl with moulded rim was 
adorned with coarse fluting. On each side was a handle to make 
it portable. 

PEDESTAL. A slender stem decorated with two husks and 
above the four wide spreading feet a knop. 

REFERENCES. T. Bonner’s Itinerary (1796) plate 1v; John 
Britton’s Gloucester Cathedral (1829) plate XII. 

REMARKS. The cover was dome-shaped with open carved 
ribs and a circular ball on the apex. 

HAWKESBURY (St. Mary the Virgin). 

Bow. The octagonal bowl is ornamented with sunk panels 
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containing raised lozenges (7 ins. X 4} ins.) and the chamfer is 
moulded. Diam. Int. = 1 ft. 8ins.; D. Int. = roins.; D. Ext. 
=1ft.21ins.; R.=4}to54ins. See plate Ix, fig. I. 

PEDESTAL. The octagonal pillar (1 ft. 4 ins. X 6% ins.) is 
fluted and stands on a moulded octagonal plinth (94 ims. X 5% 
ins.) with a rectangular base (1 ft. lof ins. X 4 inS.). 

REFERENCES. Glynne’s Glouc. Church Notes, 132; Robinson’s- 
West Country Churches, 11, 149. 

REMARKS. The Norman bowl is still preserved and was. 
found by the vicar in a garden in the village. See Trans. 
B.G.A.S., XXXVIII, 202, plate vi. 

HENBURY (Henbury Court garden). 

BowL. Octagonal bowl (cut down some 5 to 8 ins. at top) 
adorned on 7 sides with panels containing incised lozenges, 
while the 8th face is plain and may have stood originally against 
a pillar. D. Ext. (present date) = 1 ft. 2 ins.; Diam. Int. = 
2 {t. rin.; each face is 13 ins. wide; R. =4} to 54 ins. Plate x 
fig. 2. 

PEDESTAL. The xvii century pedestal is lost and bowl now 
rests on circular stem (modern). 

REMARKS. The font came probably from the neighbouring 
church of St. Mary the Virgin, Henbury. It is now used asa 
flower-pot in the garden of Henbury Court. It appears to have 
been kept at the old Elizabethan House, Henbury. Demolished 
in XVUI century. At what date or by whom it was ruthlessly 
mutilated is not known. 

HORTON (St. James). 

BowL. The Norman tub-shaped font was cut into an octagon 
with plain moulded panelsin the xvii century. D. Int. = 1 ft. 
24 ins.; Diam. Int. (top = 2 ft. 4 in., bottom 1 ft. 44 ins.); 
each face = 114 ins. X 1 ft. 5 ins. X 9 ins.; R.=2 to 2} ims. 
See plate 1x, fig. 2. 

PEDESTAL. The circular pillar was probably retooled when 
the bowl was cut into an octagon in the xvi century. C. = 
5 ft.gins.; H. = 12}ins.; circular roll (C. = 6 ft. 9 ins, H. = 
2 ins.). Octagonal base = 1 ft. X 9$ ins. X 6 ins. Modern 
octagonal step. 

REFERENCES. Glynne’s Glouc. Church Notes, 133. 

REMARKS. The repairs to rim for lock and staples for cover 
wrenched out were made in the xvir century when the bowl 
was re-cut. 

MICKLETON (St. Laurence). 
BowL. The octagonal bowl was made in 1661 to fit the xv 
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<entury stem which was then existing, and it is a copy of the one 
at Buckland. D. Ext. (bowl and chamfer) = 1 ft. ro ins.; 
D. Int. = roins.; Diam. Int. = 1 ft. roins.; R. = 3 to 4 ins. 
Mouldings top and bottom and two quatrefoils with roses as 
centres on each face in rectangular panels. Chamfer adorned 
with a quatrefoil on each face having foliage as centres. 

PEDESTAL. For details of xv century pedestal see Trans. 
Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., XLiv, 196. 

REFERENCES. Glynne’s Glouc. Church Notes, 92; Trans. 
B.G.A.S., XLiv, 183, 196. 

REMARKS. The date of this bowl is 1661 for the Register for 
that year has the entry of a baptism with the remark :—The 
first in the new font. 

NEWLAND (All Saints). 

Bow. Octagonal bowl (dated 1661) and circular basin 
with band of roses beneath the rim and decorated with panels 
containing shiclds adorned with devices, badges and armorial 
bearings, viz. a rose, 2 crosses potent, a fleur-de-lys, 1 cross 
potent and one shield charged with three gurges, 2and1. Each 
face = 1 ft. gins. X 1 ft. X 1ofins.; Diam. Int. (top = 1 ft. 
1of ins., bottom = 1 ft. 4ins.); D. Int. = r1ins.; R. = 1 ft. 
5 ins. 

PEDESTAL. The octagonal pillar (1 ft. 6 ins. x 10 ins.) fits 
in the bottom of the bowl, which has no chamfer and the band 
at the top is ornamented with conventional foliage. Octagonal 
plinth (94 ins. x ro$ ins. X 5 ins.) stands on an octagonal step 
(1 ft. 8ins. X 44 ins.). 

REFERENCES. Glynne’s Glouc. Church Notes, 66; Cox’s 
Gloucestershire, 156; Kelly’s Gloucestershire, 253; Murray’s 
Gloucestershire, 56. 

REMARKS. There are indications on the rim that the font 
had a cover originally. The ornamentation is shallow and 
weak in character. 

PAINSWICK (St. Mary the Virgin). 

Bow. The octagonal bowl has a row of dentils under the 
rim, and both bowl and chamfer are decorated with a rect- 
angular panel on each face containing the date 1661 and the 
initials C.W., also the initials C.M. and W.R. (possibly the 
churchwardens), roses (8 in number), a lyre, a wreath and other 
devices. Diam. Int. = 1 ft. 64 ins.; D. Int. =84ins.; H. = 
o}ins. Plate vu, fig. r. 

PEDESTAL. The stem is in the shape of an octagonal dice- 
box contracting in the centre with a moulding at the top and 
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also encircling the narrowest part. The faces are adorned with. 
plain raised rectangular panels. H. = 1 ft. 9} ins.; each face = 
8 ins. (top), 6 ins. (centre) and 8} ins. (bottom). Font rests on 
low octagonal base and an octagonal plinth (1 ft. 1 ins. x 8 ins.). 

REFERENCES. Glynne’s Glouc. Church Notes, 8; Bond’s 
Fonts and Font-Covers, 265, illustrated, 266; Wall’s Porches. 
and Fonts, 231; Cox’s Gloucestershire, 166; Daubeny’s Anctent 
Cotswold Churches, 216, 222; Kelly’s Gloucestershire, 263. 

REMARKS. This font was made a year after the Restoration 
of the Monarchy. 

QUENINGTON (St. Swithun). 

Bow. Plain octagonal bowl. Diam Int. = 1 ft. 94 ins.; 
D. Int. = gins.; D. Ext. = 114ins. Each face = 11} ins. x 
13 ins.; R. = 44 to 54 ins. Plain octagonal chamfer with 
moulding = Ioins. X 13ins. X Oins. 

PEDESTAL. Octagonal stem = gins. X 6ins. Stands ona 
modern octagonal chamfered base (4ins. X 6 ins. X 7 ins.) with 
modern step. 

REFERENCES. Glynne’s Glouc. Church Notes, 138, 139; Cox’s 
Gloucestershire, 174 (the statement that the font is dated 1662 
is an error; the cover is thus dated, but the font is some eighty 
years earlier); Daubeny’s Ancient Cotswold Churches, 170. 

ReMaRKs._ This font was probably made about 1579 and the 
font cover in 1662. It is well proportioned, but somewhat 
rudely carved. 

RUARDEAN (St. John Baptist). 

Bow. Octagonal bow] and chamfer. Ext. face = 10} ins. 
Xrofins. X5ins., dated 1657; Int. face =8ins. X gins. X 5 ins.; 
chamfer = Ioins. X 7}$ins. X 34 1ns. 

PEDESTAL. Plain octagonal pillar = 1 ft. 4 ins. X 74 ins. X 
Irins. Rectangular plinth with cushioned corners=2 ft. X II ins. 
The base = 2 ft. rin. X 2 ft. 4 ins. X 4 ins. 

REFERENCES. Trans. B.G.A.S., vull, 140; Glynne’s Glouc. 
Church Notes, 169; Cox’s Gloucestershire, 178. 

REMARKS. It is a remarkable fact that this font is dated 
1657, at a time when fonts were forbidden by order of the 
Directory for Public Worship, set forth on 31 January, 1645. 

STOW-ON-THE-WOLD (St. Edward). 

Bow. Small octagonal goblet-shaped font with moulded 
rim. D. Ext.1 ft. 7ins.; D. Int. = gins.; Diam. Int. = 1 ft. 
6} ins.; R = 4 to 5$ins.; chamfer = 4 ins. X 6 ins. X 5 ins. 
Date 1590-1600. Plate II, fig. 2. 

PEDESTAL. Octagonal stem. Each face = gins. xX 44 ins. 
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X5} ins. Octagonal chamfered plinth =7 ins. x 5} ins. xX 82ins. 
Modern octagonal base and rectangular step. 

REFERENCES. Daubeny’s Ancient Cotswold Churches, 81. 

REMARKS. The font was turned out of the church in the 
middle of the x1x century; but is now restored to its original 
use. Through the bowl and pedestal are old sectional fractures. 

TAYNTON (St. Laurence). 

Bow. The circular bowl of the chalice-shaped font is 
adorned with acanthus leaves and three bodiless cherubs 
possessing wings, heads, and well-sculptured faces. Diam. Int. 
= I ft. 3}. ins.; D. Int. = 7$ins.; R. = 3ins.; C. (top) = 5 ft. 
6 ins. 

PEDESTAL. A fluted column with plain band at top and 
bottom. C. = 2ft.r1in.; H. = 1 ft. 6ins.; rectangular cham- 
fered plinth = 3 ft.x71ins.; rectangular moulded base = g ins. 
x 1 ft. X g ins.; placed on rectangular chamfered plinth = 
3 ft. 7 ins. 

REMARKS. This font was made probably soon after the 
Restoration (1660-1670). There isa tradition that it came from 
a Gloucester church. 

TODDINGTON (St. Leonard). 

Bow.. Fluted chalice-shaped bowl. D. Ext. = 1 ft. 2$1ins.; 
D. Int. = 64ins.; Diam. Int. = 11}ins.; R. = 3 ins. 

PEDESTAL. Pillar H. = 2 ft.; rectangular plinth = 1 ft. 
3ins. X 1 ft. X 341ns. 

REMARKS. The font was made probably towards the close of 
the xvii century. 

TYTHERINGTON (St. James). 

Bow.L. Octagonal bowl. Diam. Int. = 1 ft. gins.; D. Int. 
= 7 ins.; each face = 114 ims. X 8 ins. X I1 ins.; R. = 3} to 
44 ins.; moulded chamfer = 8ins. X 54ins. X 7 ins. 

PEDESTAL. Octagular stem = 13 ins. X 54 inS. X 54 ins.; 
placed on two octagonal steps = (lower) II ins. X 44 ins.; 
(upper) = 7}ins. X 44 ins. 

WESTBURY-ON-SEVERN (St. Mary the Virgin). 

Bow. Lost. A bowl on the present xvi century pedestal 
was destroyed at some date before 1858. No record of the bowl 
exists and it may not have been the Elizabethan one, but some 
poor design of XVIII, or even XIX, century work. Plate 1, figs. 

PEDESTAL. The stem is dated 1583, and is decorated with 
the royal arms of the reign of Queen Elizabeth when the Jilies of 
France (France Modern) were quartered with the lions of 
England (gules, three lions passant guardant, in pale, or), with the 
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royal supporters, dexter @ lion rampant guardant crowned or, 
sinister @ dragon gules. This shield of arms and the supporters 
fill three faces, two more are each decorated with a portcullts, 
the badge of the House of Tudor, and the 6th has a large rose 
carved as an heraldic flower with stem and leaves and sur- 
mounted by a crown, the ensign of royal dignity, and the 7th and 
8th faces are occupied by the date Anno Domini 1583 and two 
fleur-de-lys. Each face = 1 ft. 34 ins. X 7 ins. and the moulded 
base = 7ins. X gins. X 10g1ns. Plate, figs. rand 2. 

REFERENCES. Glynne’s Glouc. Church Notes, 52; Cox’s 
Gloucestershire, 212. 

REMARKS. The pedestal was taken in 1858 to Flaxley, but 
the Rev. Leonard Wilkinson was instrumental in having it 
returned to Westbury-on-Severn and it now stands at the west 
end of the church near the new font. 

WINCHCOMBE (St. Peter). 

BowL. Octagonal bowl adorned with row of dentils at the 
top, mouldings and a geometrical pattern round the chamfer. 
Each face = I2 ins. X 13 ins. X 8} ins.; D. Int. = 9% ins.; 
Diam. Int. (top) = 1 ft. 9 ins., (bottom) 1 ft. r4ins.; R. = 4 to 
5ins. Plate v, fig. 2. 

PEDESTAL. The octagonal stem (1 ft. 7 ins. X 7} ins.) has 
shallow niches (1 ft. 3 ins. X 5 ins.) on each face ornamented 
with two crossed triangles, a cross patée, the date 1634 and the 
initials N.E. and N.B. also C. and W. The font stands on a 
moulded base (7 ins. x 1 ft. x 9 ins.). 

REFERENCES. Daubeny’s Ancient Cotswold Churches, 41; 
Tovey’s Winchcombe, 20; Glynne’s Glouc. Church Notes, 17; 
Kelly’s Gloucestershire, 366; Cox’s Gloucestershive, 217. 

REMARKS. This is one of three fonts in Gloucestershire made 
in the reign of King Charles1. The other two are in the Temple 
Church and Christ Church, Bristol. 

WINTERBOURNE (St. Michael). The rectangular bowl has a 
deep heavy rim and is ornamented with rudely sculptured 
gadroons D. Ext. = 1 ft. 4 ins.; rectangular basin = 1 ft. 
7ins. X 1 ft.6ins.; D. Int. = 11 ins. One corner mutilated. 
Plate x, fig. 1. 

PEDESTAL. The octagonal] stem (H. = 7 ins.) has a moulded 
top and is chamfered to a deep octagonal base (H. =94 ins.) 
chamfered to an octagonal moulded plinth. 

REFERENCES. Trans, B.G.A.S., XXIv, illustration facing p. 5- 

REMARKS. This font dates probably from the latter part of 
the xvii century. 
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THE PARISH CHURCH OF S. EDWARD, 
STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 


By THomas OvVERBUuRY, F.R.I.B.A. 


HIS church, which was formerly held by the Abbey of 

Evesham, is dedicated to S. Edward; traditionally 

to a local hermit of that name, and subsequently re- 
dedicated to S. Edward the Confessor. 

The late Rev. David Royce states! that ‘‘ Ailmere or 
/Ethelmere surnamed the Great,’’ Duke of Cornwall and 
Devonshire, built, or as it is also said, rebuilt, a church 
here in the time of Ethelred the Saxon King (A.D. 979- 
1016). 

Domesday records the presence of a priest here and it is 
probably safe to assume a church existed at the date of 
the survey. How much—if any at all--of the present 
building is pre-Conquest in date it is difficult to say. It 
is not known for certain that the existing structure is on 
the site of the pre-Conquest church. 

Most of the Cotswold churches were founded in the 
Norman period and transformed in the Perpendicular 
style, so that there is comparatively little Early English 
or Decorated work in the district. Stow church, on the 
contrary, was built or rebuilt in the mid or late Norman 
period, and almost immediately additions and alterations 
followed, the result being that the structure exhibits some 
fine examples of each of the great Gothic styles, in addition 
to remains of the Norman period. 

One of the most striking features of the church is the 
plan, which consists of chancel with modern organ chamber 


1 History and Antiquities of Stow (1861). Iam much indebted to this valuable 
record. 
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and vestry, nave, north transept, north and south aisles 
each with a porch, and at the east end of the south aisle is 
the tower, a very unusual position. At Oddington, near 
by, the tower is similarly placed and also at Coln S. 
Aldwyn’s church the tower occupies a somewhat similar 
position. I have not yet been able to discover the reason 
for so placing the tower. | 

The church is therefore cruciform in plan, the tower 
forming the southern arm. 

The interesting problem in this building is the order in 
which the additions were made. At first sight all the 
Early English arcading appears to be much the same, 
but upon closer examination important variations are 
found. | 

In my opinion the work progressed as follows :— 

First, the north transept was added and the wide arch 
formed giving access thereto from the nave. It will be 
observed that the arch is of two “ orders’ and has the 
plain chamfered hood mould. The date of this transept 
may be about 1200 or a little later. 

Secondly, the south aisle was built or rebuilt. The 
arches are of two “‘ orders ’’ only, and the hood moulding 
on the south side of the two western arches is plainly 
chamfered. The piers have four columns, the bases of 
which are of the ‘‘ water holding’ type, while one of the 
caps has the nail head ornament. 

The date of this south aisle is probably 1220-1230, or a 
little later. 

Thirdly, the north aisle was added and the arcade 
inserted giving access to the north transept. It will be 
noticed that the arches are of three “ orders ’’ and the 
piers formed with eight columns instead of four as on the 
south side. The bases are of the triple roll type, but the 
nail head and cable mould ornament also figure on some 
of the caps. The nail head has more projection and is 
approaching the dog tooth. The date of this arcading is 
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probably not earlier than 1250 and may be twenty years 
later. : 

One peculiarity in connexion with the pier at the 
junction of the nave and transept arcading is that the 
earlier type of ‘‘ water holding ”’ base is used with the later 
triple roll on each side. 

The beautiful Early English work at Worcester Cathe- 
dral, which commenced about 1218, and that at Pershore 
Abbey which started soon after 1223, must be borne in 
mind when attempting to date the work here. 

The CHANCEL, which does not quite centralise with the 
nave, being a little northwards, was rebuilt in the Decor- 
ated period (early in the fourteenth century) and is of 
fine proportion, its length being about three-fourths that 
of the nave. It has a pmiest’s door (blocked up inside) in 
the usual position on the south side. 

The two-light windows are of geometric tracery; that 
on the north side is said to have been taken from its 
original position in the south wall near the tower, and 
placed where it now is in order to light the altar picture. 

Formerly a window existed on the north side where the 
organ arch now is and this has been reset in the north wall 
of the modern organ chamber. The single-light window 
on the south side, the tracery of the east window, and also 
the internal corbel heads are all modern. 

A string course runs across the east end below the sill. 
The roof is of the trussed rafter type, of oak, probably 
contemporary with the chancel; it was formerly plastered 
on the underside. 

The unusually wide chancel arch, which is practically 
semi-circular, was possibly inserted with the rebuilding of 
the chancel, which would account for its depressed shape, 
as at that date no nave clerestory existed, hence the arch 
had to be got in under the early lower gable of the nave 
then existing. At Oddington church the Decorated 
chancel also has its pointed arch the full width of the 
east end as at Stow. On the other hand the opening up 
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of the chancel at Stow by the insertion of the wide arch 
may have taken place in the fifteenth century in con- 
junction with the building of the tower (see plan), in 
which case there would appear to be no reason for its 
depressed shape. In the jambs of the arch are traces of 
the mortices for the beams of the rood loft. 

On the south side of the chancel in the usual position is a 
fine piscina (with stone shelf, the bowl being modern) with 
pointed arch and ogee hood moulding having crockets and 
finial, terminated with two carved heads, possibly a king 
and a queen. Adjacent to the piscina is a sedilia formed 
in an interesting manner under the two-light window with 
traceried and cusped corbels. The stone seat appears to 
be modern. 

The picture of the Crucifixion forming the altar piece was 
painted by Gaspar de Craeyer (1582-1669). A low 
window on the north side near to the junction of the 
transept wall existed in 1861, but this has since been 
swept away by the addition of the chimney stack. 

Opening out of the chancel on the north side are a 
modern organ chamber and vestry; the former has an 
original fourteenth century window from the chancel in 
its north gable, while the latter has a three-light square- 
head traceried window, said to be from an earlier vestry. 

The lower portion of the western wall of the NAVE is 
Norman. There are four bays of Early English arches on 
the north side and three of different span on the south, the 
blank wall of the tower accounting for the difference. 
The irregular disposition of the piers on the north side 
puzzles me; the eastern (earliest) is about 13 ft. 2 ins. 
clear opening, the remaining east to west being 9 ft. Io ins., 
10 ft. roins., and 11 ft. 3 ins. The eastern bay is of course 
wider to suit the width of the transept. 

The details of this Early English work are quite good. 
At the east end of the north arcade the respond is of 
different character, having chamfered jambs only, capped 
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with abacus. The beautiful western window of the nave 
is of fourteenth century date (probably about the middle 
of the century), of unusual design. The arch outside is 
ogee shaped. 

The clerestory is Perpendicular in character having been 
added, according to Mr. Royce, between 1445 and 1476. 
It is quite likely that the square-headed windows had 
tracery. The lines of the probable springing of the earlier 
roof is visible along the nave walls and also in the aisles. 
No trace of any rood loft staircase or doorways remains; 
the staircase may have been of wood. 

The present roof is of deal, put on at the restoration in 
1859 and replaces a flat plaster ceiling. The corbels 
belong to the Perpendicular roof.and are a fine series, 
comprising two grotesques, an angel bearing a shield, 
while the other tour are probably portraits. On the 
corbel shield is the letter W intersected with what looks 
something like a dagger in the torm of a cross which may 
be the monogram of John Weston, rector 1416-1438. 
Should this be the case then the clerestory was probably 
built some thirty or forty years earlier than the date 
given by Mr. Royce. 

In 1825 a western gallery was erected across the nave, 
but subsequently removed as being unsightly. 

Three chantries existed, dedicated to the blessed Virgin 
Mary, Jesus, and All Saints. Mr. Royce stated that all 
three of these chantries were in the NORTH TRANSEPT and 
although I do not know his authority for this, such an 
arrangement would not be unusual. 

The southernmost lancet window is original, the 
northern lancet being a restoration. The large eastern 
and northern four-light Perpendicular windows were of 
course inserted in the fifteenth century. On the internal 
jambs of the eastern window may be seen traces of niches, 
and in 1861 the altar was discernible on the sill of this 
window, but it appears to have been swept away. 
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Mr. Royce writes of a pointed recess which has now 
disappeared, and I think this was where the modern 
northern lancet window now is. This recess he thought 
was probably the altar of the Lady Chapel. There thus 
appears to have been actual evidence of two altars in this 
transept. 

On the centre mullion of the northern window is a 
moulded cap on a shaft with projecting base which 
probably carried a figure or figures. 

The transept is divided from the north aisle by a pair of 
beautiful Early English arches of similar detail to those of 
the nave arcade, with an intermediate pier, the northern 
respond having the head of a bishop or mitred abbot under 
the sub-arch. Triple columns are used in the piers which 
have bases with two rolls. 

No reason 1s now apparent why one arch should be 
appreciably wider than the other; there is no sign of the 
aisle having been widened, nor does either arch centralise 
with any feature in the transept. It will be seen that 
portions of the springing of these arches and capitals have 
been cut away to make room for screens or beams. 

The semi-octagonal moulded stone corbels remain in this 
transept which doubtless supported the original Perpen- 
dicular roof, the present roof being constructed in 1824. 

Externally this transept has angle buttresses, which 
Mr. Royce thought were added when the large Perpen- 
dicular windows were inserted in the north and east walls, 
and there is evidence to support this, 

In the NorTH AISLE may possibly have been one of the 
chantries. If the three chantries were in the north 
transept as stated by Mr. Royce, then there was I think 
another altar at the east end of the aisle. 

The internal string course under the western window 
still remains, and the tracery of the two-light window 
west of the doorway is original, the other having a partly 
modern filling. These two windows are excellent examples 
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of plate tracery and outside the caps have the nail head 
ornament. The present western window is Perpendicular 
and replaced an earlier window or windows the jambs of 
which can be seen in the outer wall. It has been stated 
that this western window was similar to the side windows. 
but this could not have been, as the former is 4 ft. 3 ins. 
wider than the latter; possibly the width was filled with. 
three, or two lancet windows. 

The north doorway is Early English, richly moulded 
outside, and the present curious north porch replaces an 
earlier one. The flanking yew trees are a feature. The 
present beam and plaster ceiling of the aisle was con- 
structed in 1824 but the corbels—angels bearing shields— 
which supported the Perpendicular roof still remain. 

At the east end of the aisle is a small window, with 
lancet head outside and cusped inner arch, resting on 
small heads. In 1861 cusping existed to the lancet 
window, but no trace of this remains. Mr. Royce calls 
this a ‘‘ low side ’’ window; it was I think inserted to help 
light the altar against the screen or for use in connection 
with the altar. Traces of an enclosing screen or a piscina 
which may have been here are visible on the isolated pier 
between the aisle and transept. In the spandril between 
the pair of eastern arches is a plain stone corbel lower than 
those of the roof which appears constructional but it is 
difficult to state its object. 

At the east end of the SouTH ARCADE adjacent to the 
tower wall is a respond with cap dating clearly to the last 
quarter of the twelfth century but the shaft may be a 
little later. The remaining arcade is Early English work 
and from the nail head ornament in the capitals was 
probably executed not much later than the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century. 

If the latter assumption be correct it seems strange that 
a South Arcade, built say 1180-1190, should be rebuilt 
within twenty to forty years. 
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Mr. Royce says the SouTH AISLE itself was added or 
rebuilt about 1190, the western wall of which is of rubble, 
(somewhat similar to the Norman west wall of nave and 
the walls of the north transept), being rebuilt in the late 
Perpendicular period. He also states that the pointed 
arch from the aisle to the tower and the internal semi- 
circular headed arches of the side windows are contem- 
porary with the aisle, the tracery in the latter having been 
inserted later. If this is accepted then it necessarily 
follows there have been at least two succeeding arcades to 
the aisle, within a very short period. So far as I can 
ascertain there are no traces of the south wall being 
Norman transitional; the external masonry is totally 
unlike any of the other early work, and at the western end 
has bands of larger stones, a treatment also seen in the 
early fourteenth century south wall of the chancel. (The 
eastern length of this south wall has apparently been 
rebuilt at an even later date). The two-light windows in 
this south wall, although round headed internally are 
pointed on the outside, have the scroll moulded label, and 
the heads filled with very early tracery. It would there- 
fore appear that if a Norman transitional aisle ever existed 
the south wall was rebuilt at the close of the thirteenth 
century. Further, the width of the aisle (14 ft. internally) 
mutates against its being of Norman transitional date. 
It also seems to me very doubtful if the western wall of 
this aisle with its thin bedded rubble walling was rebuilt 
in the late Perpendicular period as stated by Mr. Royce, 
seeing it is not bonded to the adjacent Norman work and 
that all the other later work in the church is ot superior 
masonry. The only alternative theory I can suggest with 
regard to this south aisle and its arcade is that both are 
contemporary in date, about 1220-30, the southern wall 
being subsequently rebuilt, and that there never has been a 
Norman transitional aisle. The masonry of the western 
wall would agree with this date, being similar to other 
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early thirteenth century walling in the north transept. 
The transitional cap (about 1190) at the eastern respond 
of the arcade is against this theory unless by chance the 
arcade actually commenced at that period and for some 
reason delay occurred for a few years, by which time the 
Early English was in being at Pershore and Worcester. 

The beam and plaster ceiling of the south aisle is modern 
(1824). Plain stone corbels remain of an earlier roof and 
at the eastern end one stone corbel high up. In thecentre 
of the eastern wall, also high up, and over the westernmost 
pler are two similar corbels of wood for which I can give 
no reason, 

The present south porch and entrance door are quite 
modern and evidently so built to suit the seating of the 
middle nineteenth century. The old porch was westward 
of the existing as is obvious outside. 

Very little remains of the original fittings of the church. 
The old font is post-Reformation, probably about 1600; 
and has been restored to the church by the present rector 
and his warden after having served as a garden ornament. 

The bold well proportioned Tower is 87 ft. 6 ins. high 
from the ground line to the top of the upper battlement 
and Mr. Royce states was built between 1445 and 1476 at 
the same time as the clerestory. It is in four stages with 
tracery panelled top, angle pinnacles and fine gargoyles 
and is said to replace an earlier and smaller tower. The 
predecessor—if such ever existed—must have been 
Norman (perhaps late Norman) in which case a Norman 
tower in such a position would surely be very exceptional ? 
The tower at Oddington church is similarly placed, but its 
date is certainly not earlier than the thirteenth century, 
and may be later. At Coln S. Aldwyn’s church the tower 
is in a Similar position, dating probably from very early 
in the thirteenth century. On the other hand it is certain 
that if no earlier tower existed, something occupied the site 
and exerted its influence on the plan of the church. If an 
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early transept, which would seem possible, why was it not 
of similar width to the north transept, and the nave 
arcades disposed symmetrically? Ican find no evidence of 
an earlier tower; it is generally accepted that the pointed 
arched opening to the tower from the south aisle is Norman 
transitional, but even so this does not prove the existence 
of an earlier tower. There is I think no sign that this 
opening has been re-used in the 5 ft. thick wall of the 
tower, and while its general appearance certainly suggests 
a Norman transitional date it might conceivably belong to 
a later period and be contemporary with the tower. If 
it could be proved that this opening is Norman transitional 
and in sztz, then of course it is obvious that a south aisle 
of similar date dd exist. 

There are eight bells, the earliest dating from 1606 and 
the latest 1897, and the weight varying from 10 cwts. to 
30 cwts. Two of the bells bear the month date which is 
unusual, and all are inscribed. 

The WEsT FRONT is most interesting as in it are con- 
tained specimens of every style from Norman to Tudor. 

Of the Norman west front the southern buttress and a 
portion of the central buttress remain, and also a piece of 
carved string course, which has the lozenge, hatching and 
other ornaments. On the north side is a horizontal course 
of stone work which coincides with the set-off on the 
internal nave walls to which I have referred, and it would 
appear that this set-off is about the eaves of the Norman 
nave walls, in which case the Early English arcade must 
have been inserted. The steep pitch of the subsequent 
roof (probably Decorated), and on this the necessary 
raising for the fifteenth century clerestory, are clearly 
visible. The beautiful Decorated window and niche over 
appear to be contemporary; under the west window is 
a string course. 

The Early English Nortu AISLE with its plinth, string 
course, and buttresses, forms a flanking contrast with the 
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earlier and later work of the nave. In this west end of the 
aisle is a four-centred Perpendicular window, with king 
and queen terminations to the drip stone. At the west 
end of the south aisle is a simple Tudor window. On the 
north side, the most interesting features are the late Early 
English buttresses and fine plate traceried windows of the 
aisle, the porch with its pair of yews, and near the transept 
is an old roll moulded stone built in the wall high up, 
probably Norman in date. 

At the east end of the nave may be seen the Perpen- 
dicular raising of the nave wall, with a good Sanctus 
bell-cote, the latter being somewhat similar in design to 
that at Little Barrington. 

On the south side the geometric windows of the chancel, 
and the early form of tracery in the two south aisle 
windows are the principal features, apart from the 
beautiful tower to which reference has already been made 

Attention is called to the fact that although good 
building stone is plentiful round Stow yet the early walling 
was of thin bedded stone, covered with rough cast, which 
surely is unusual on the Cotswolds. 
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SOME EARLY SELWYNS. 
By Rev. CHARLES SWYNNERTON, F.5.A. 


HAVE been reading over again the very last paper 
which that veteran antiquary, the late Canon W. 
Bazeley contributed to our Transactions. It is a model 
of what such an article ought to be. It is authoritative, 
it is complete, and it is so restrained that no reader would 
divine that the work was really his apfologia. It treats 
on the subject of certain Selwyns and of their possessions 
in the Tudor and early Stuart times, but actually it is 
supplemental to a history of the Selwyns penned many a 
year ago, soon after Canon Bazeley’s arrival in the 
diocese of Gloucester, and, in like manner, published in 
the Transactions* of the Society. To that Society the 
death of Canon Bazeley is a distinct loss. His numerous 
contributions of considerable value, his devoted personal 
services, his wisdom in counsel, his wide knowledge of the 
antiquities of Western England, his fine character, his 
generous sympathy, and his unselfish kindliness, together 
with a warm disposition which endeared him to so many, 
will not be soon forgotten, certainly not by those, a goodly 
company, who enjoyed the honour of his friendship. 

The history of the Selwyn family was very dear to 
Canon Bazeley’s heart, seeing that his children, through 
their mother, may claim kindred with that ancestral 
stock. Let me then, out of my respect for one so estimable 
and so highly regarded, for Quzs desiderio sit pudor aut 
niodus Tam cart capitis,3—let me, I say, here supply that 


1 Matson in Tudor and early Stuart times, xlvi, 325-51. 

4 Vol. ii, 241-84. 

$ Conington’s free rendering of these Horatian lines runs thus:—‘' Why 
blush to let our tears unmeasured fall for one so dear?" 
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which he himself was too modest to advance in his own 
papers, namely a few original references to certain 
Selwyns, presumedly ancestors direct or collateral of our 
modern Selwyns, who flourished in England at a period 
far anterior to that of the Tudors and the Stuarts. 

And first as to the name itself. I have already made a 
brief reference to the antiquity of the name in a former 
volume.* It belongs to a special category, including such 
names as Paganel (Paynel), Pantulf, Marmion, Bagot, 
Ingeram (Ingram), Joceran (Joyce), Achard, Mauveysin 
and many another—names originally individual, dis- 
tinctive of a particular person, but soon to become 
patronymic, and then generic. The Latin prototype or 
equivalent of the name Selwyn, in the scriptoria of both 
exchequer and monastery alike, was Silvanus. The 
decisive proof of this is to be found in Henry 11’s “‘ Knights’ 
Fees” of 1166. The “‘ William Silvain”’ of the Liber 
Rubeus, in the corresponding official copy thereof, the 
Liber Niger, is duly entered as ‘‘ Willielmus Silvanus.” 
“ Silvain ’’ or ‘‘ Selvein,”’ or “‘ Selweyn ”’ has its analogue 
in the well known Norman proper name Savage—Salvage 
(compare the Italian Selvaggio\—but the Book of Fees of 
1166 leaves us no Jiberty of choice, though, if space 
allowed I could adduce considerable evidence to show that 
the Selweyns and the Savages were peradventure related 
in blood.® 

But a “‘ Willielmus Silvanus,’’ probably the father of the 
William of 1166, occurs much earlier in the twelfth century. 
We find him in a tenure-roll which forms part of the 
Evesham Abbey Cartulary preserved in the British 
Museum (Harl. MS. 3763, fol. 72). This roll must have 


4 See my article, ‘‘ Some Early Manor Court Rolls,'’ Transactions, xliv, 217-18.. 

5 Silvanus. Not to mention the deity of that name, we all know it as the 
honoured agnomen of a patrician family in ages long betid. Silvaticus— 
Selvaggio, Salvage, Savage—has an equally honourable side to it, both 
being derivatives of Silva. The name Silvanus still survives in Italy in 
the family name Silvani. 
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been drawn up in or about 1130, as proved by General the 
Hon. G. Wrottesley in his History of the Wrottesleys of 
Wrottesley. It has to do with grants of abbey lands 
mainly made by the Norman abbots, Walter (1077-1104), 
and Robert (1104-1122). William Silvanus, apparently 
one of the abbey knights, who appears in association with 
Simon Dispensator and Fulk Paganel, is specially marked 
out as a tenant who had resisted the render of a portion of 
his knightly service per vim defectu Abbatium, that is 
forcibly during abbatial vacancies. That he was living 
in I130 is shown in the Pipe Roll of Henry 1 of that year. 
It is curious that in that Pipe Roll the names of the same 
three knights, William Selveyn, Simon le Despenser, and 
Fulk Paganel (son of Ralf Paganel of Drax), who came in 
for the Barony of Dudley Castle, occur under the same 
heading, namely Nova Placita and Nove Conventiones. 
Of William ‘ Silvanus’ it is recorded that he had been 
excused his Danegeld of vis. iiiid.® 

A still earlier mention of a Selwyn is to be found among 
the annals of Staffordshire, a county which in the twelfth 
century was at times closely associated with cos. Glou- 
cester and Worcester, for was not Milo de Gloucester, the 
hereditary sheriff of Gloucestershire, sheriff also of 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire in 1130, and did not 
Walter de Beauchamp, son-in-law of the redoubtable 
Urse d’Abitot, hereditary sheriff of Worcestershire, 
account at the Exchequer, in the Pipe Roll of 4 Henry 11, 
for the issues of 30 librates of crown-land in Trentham, 
and of 4 solidates of crown-land in Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
both places in co. Stafford. (Staff. Coll. i, 18). 

In a charter of Roger, Bishop of Coventry (1120-1126) 
by which he grants to Richard de Somerford the service of 
Hernild, daughter of Frane, one of the witnesses is Robert 


® To my friend Geoffrey White, well known for his learned papers on the early 
Normans in England, I am indebted for these references, as I am not in touch 
with a copy of the Pipe Roll in question. 
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“‘ Selvein,’”’ lord ot the Domesday manors of Statfold and 
Haselour in south Staffordshire, places held by a sub- 
sequent Robert “‘Selveyn” (Testa de Nevill), who as 
coroner in I199 appears in the records as Robert ‘“‘ SEL- 
WEYN,’’ a point to be noted (Staff. Coll. iv, 208). Again as 
Robert ‘‘ Selvyn ”’ he was one of the twelve knights (he or 
his son) who in or about 1249 made an extent of the manor 
of Wigginton, co. Stafford, a record most interesting as 
showing that even at that early date, and presumedly long 
before, free tenants often held lands charged with villein 
services. Thus a man with a free tenure might also be a 
copyholder, or, in other words, copyholders, holding at the 
will of the lord, were sometimes tree men, and therefore 
not necessarily villeins. 

As regards Gloucestershire it is not necessary for me to 
write at large on the fact that the name Selwyn occurs in 
records of this county repeatedly from early times. It is 
to be found in the Malmesbury Abbey Register, in the 
Gloucester Abbey Cartulary, in Inquisitions post-mortem, 
and in ancient deeds. The excellence and the antiquity 
of the name are noteworthy. It is a name which from its 
very nature, unlike territorial surnames, could only have 
come by actual inheritance from father to son, and there- 
tore I am of opinion that our modern Selwyns must 
represent the “‘Selweyns’’ of Norman and Plantagenet 
days, whatever their stations in life. On the scroll of 
fame in later timcs the name has been inscribed by George 
Augustus Selwyn of Georgian memory, but more nobly by 
the famous Bishop Selwyn of the Victorian era, and it will 
continue to flourish, we may well hope, for many a century 
still to come, in Selwyn College, Cambridge. 

Note. The fee of William Silvanus (“Selveyn’’) in 
1166 was in Yorkshire—a divided manor apparently as 
he held it in conjunction with Guido de Ver. (Lzber 
rubeus, Hall, i, 41, 435). The Selwyns held lands also in 
counties Essex, Leicester and Lincoln (zb:d.). Under 
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““Normannia’”’ a “ Richard Silvain’’ makes a return of 
29 knights’ fees with one halt and one eighth due for the 
service of the King from the Count of Morton (Mortaine) 
ad marchiam per xl dies ad custum eorum, deinceps ad 
custum Regis vel Comitis. For 40 days in the year 
knights with their retinues would serve at their own 
expense, but beyond that time at the expense of the king 
if (I take it) serving outside the borders of the comtée 
of Mortaine, and at the expense of the Count if serving 
within. Richard Silvain was acting as vicecomes or 
sheriff. 
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GLASS-MAKING IN BRISTOL. 


By ARTHUR CECIL POWELL. 
(Plates I-XVI). 


N the eighteenth century Bristol must have been a 
most picturesque city, whether it was viewed from 
within or from the neighbouring country. Its churches, 
its quaint houses and the shipping lying in its midst all 
contributed to this pleasing effect. In various directions 
glasshouses made conspicuous land-marks, which gen- 
erally harmonised well with their surroundings. In all 
the old maps of Bristol, beginning with the latest issue of 
Millerd’s map 1673-1710, the sites of these are clearly shown 
by small dark circles. A great deal of information con- 
cerning the industry is thus surely obtained; but it is not 
always easy to discover who occupied the various factories. 
Each small circle denotes the position of a ‘‘ cone,” under 
which the furnace was built and the smoke escaped 
through the opening at the top (pl. 1). Since during the 
past sixty years or so the heating has been done by coal- 
gas, the spent gases have been carried away by a separate 
chimney. The cones then ceased to be necessary; but 
they were sometimes retained to give ventilation, although 
they restricted the space for working conveniently. 

The construction of a cone is interesting. Upon a large 
circular foundation of perhaps six feet in thickness below 
ground, arches were built, and from about fifteen feet 
above floor level the whole structure was only nine inches 
thick. The diameter inside was about fifty feet on the 
ground, and the height about go feet. From the found- 
ation upwards the building was made to lean towards the 
centre. One of our cones which was built in 1715 was 
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pulled down exactly two hundred years afterwards, in 
1915. Much of the original work remained, but the upper 
part had been rebuilt and also the arches, and there had 
been various repairs. The old bricks were yellow and 
said to be ‘‘ Mash bricks ”’ (that is made in St. Philip’s 
Marsh, and probably in the “ fields’’ close at hand). 
The only cone of the larger kind now standing in the city 
is at the works of Messrs. H. & T. Proctor, Ltd., in 
Prewett Street. This was said to have been the largest 
built, and it is of a particularly good shape. 

Unfortunately glass-making is now one of the lost 
industries of Bristol, and I was therefore requested to 
prepare a paper on the subject, so that any information I 
might have might be preserved. This I read at the 
“Red Lodge,” on 12 January 1925. 

It so happened that at the same time information had 
been collected quite independently by Mr. Francis Buckley 
of Greenfield, Yorkshire, and the result was published by 
him as an article entitled ‘‘ The Early Glasshouses of 
Bristol,” in the Journal of the Society of Glass Technology 
for March 1925. He remarks, “The importance of 
Bristol as a glass-making centre during the eighteenth 
century has long been recognised; but hitherto very little 
has been said about the men who actually made the glass 
and carried on the business in this district ’’; and so, 
largely through the assistance of his brother, Dr. G. B. 
Buckley, M.C., who made careful search in the old Bristol 
newspapers, he gave his account of them. Mr. Buckley 
has since published dA History of Old English Glass, 
dealing chiefly with the manufacture of flint glass, includ- 
ing cutting. He has very kindly allowed me to use his 
information freely. 

The late Mr. W. J. Pountney, the author of Old Bristol 
Potteries, made a search for me in the books at the Council 
House, and gave me a careful list of all the entries of 
glass-makers taking apprentices and of glass-makers’ sons 
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being bound. This has been of great use, as well as other 
information he collected. Unfortunately the name of the 
glass-house does not appear in the Council House books. 

I have also received much valuable assistance at the 
Bristol Museum and Art Gallery. 

The following six glasshouses are shown upon Millerd’s 
map of Bristol in the later edition of 1710: 

On Redcliff Backs, afterwards Vigor’s. 
In Thomas Street, afterwards Warren’s. 
Outside Temple Gate (at the bottom of Red Lane), 

Perrott’s. 

On Temple Backs, Bradley’s. 

Outside Redcliff Gate—possibly Little’s. 
and one in St. Philip’s, to the north side of what is now 
Avon Street, but called in the map ‘“ Coldharbour,” of 
which I can ftrnd no other record (except perhaps on 
Matthews’ map of 1794). 

Mr. Buckley says “ the earliest record of glass-making 
in Bristol occurs about 1651 when Edward Dagney (or 
Dagnia), an ingenious Italian, had a glasshouse at Bristol 
at which the master was John Williams. By the end of 
the seventeenth century the glass trade was fairly estab- 
lished in Bristol. In 1698 there were six glasshouses for 
bottles and four for making flint glass,1 while one of the 
bottle houses also ’”’ (according to Houghton’s Letters on 
Trade, 1696), ‘‘ made window glass. In 1722 there were 
fifteen glasshouses (Defoe), 1n 1761 also fifteen (Evans), 
and in 1794 ‘about 12’ (Matthews).”’ 

Mr. Basil Marmont of Inchbrook, near Woodchester, in 
Gloucestershire, has made some interesting discoveries at 
Woodchester and elsewhere of the remains of glass-houses 
which had been worked in Queen Elizabeth’s time, but 
had to be closed when an Act of Parliament was passed to 


1 Journals of the House of Commons xii, 281-3, 21 May 1698. Henry Dixon, 
a workman ata Bristol glasshouse, gave evidence in the House of Commons that 
there were 6 Bottle Houses at Bristol, and four ‘‘ white-houses ’’ at work there. 
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prevent such a heavy consumption of timber, which was 
then used for fuel. He has not found any such remains in 
Bristol; and it would be unlikely that the industry should 
have been carried on there then, for it would naturally be 
necessary that the factory should be situated close to a 
good supply of wood. Mr. Pountney gave me the follow- 
ing copy of an entry in the register of apprentices, which 
may however refer to bottles made of some other material 
than glass. “1595, March 1, Thomas son of Thomas 
Gravell of the City of Bristol, defunct, put to William 
Buishoppe of the same City Bottle-maker and Joanne his 
wife for seven years.”’ 

The kinds of glass made in Bristol were the flint, crown 
(window), and that used for ordinary bottles (either dark 
or pale). The word “flint” is not strictly correct, 
although it is almost always used to describe the particular 
type of glass. Originally, it is supposed, calcined flints 
were used in the manufacture, but about the end of the 
seventeenth century carbonate or oxide of lead took their 
place. Mr. Buckley thinks that Bristol was slow in taking 
up the cutting of glass; but ‘‘ enamel and coloured glasses 
were made perhaps in greater quantities in Bristol than 
anywhere else; and this kind of Bristol glass is now much 
prized.”’ 

Hugh Owen (Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in Bnistol, 
P. 379) says “‘ Several firms, about the period mentioned 
by Evans (1761) made very large quantities of a trans- 
lucent glass of peculiar softness and texture; very white 
and closely resembling soft-paste Sévres or Derby China. 
It is almost impossible to mistake the genuine enamel 
glass of Bristol; it is entirely free from the semi-opales- 
cence which distinguishes similar glass of foreign manu- 
facture, and its softness to the touch betrays the large 
quantity of lead it contains. . . . (p. 382). The extreme 
fragility of the Bristol white enamel glass insured its early 
destruction; and considering the large quantity made it is 
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surprising how little has been rescued from the effects of 
time and accident. .... (p. 385). The enamel glass 
possesses the distinctive character of exceeding most in 
specific gravity (3.58), being even more dense than Bristol 
old flint-glass of Ricketts & Co.’”’ The late Mr. H. Powell 
said, “‘It was a difficult glass to work, requiring great skill 
on the part of the glass-blower, and is extremely fragile. 
Moulds were successfully used, and small decanters and 
other vessels, thin in substance, light in weight and 
graceful in form were blown. Two processes of painted 
decoration were employed, one with oil colours, the other 
with permanent kiln-fired enamels.” Michael Edkins 
painted these for several firms, 1762-1787. 

Crown glass was formerly used for windows. After a 
large globe of metal had been blown, it was heated before 
a great hole in the furnace while being turned, and 
“* flashed ”’ into one flat surface, but thicker in the centre 
where it had been held by the iron rod (forming a “ bulls- 
eye’’). The outer parts were afterwards cut up for 
glazing, but no large panes could be thus obtained. (PI. 11). 

In 1700 the Corporation obtained Parliamentary powers 
to fine glass-makers, copper-smelters and other manu- 
facturers for throwing refuse into the rivers, which the 
Preamble of the Act stated were used to receive most of 
the filth and ashes of the city. 

In Taylor’s Book about Bristol, p. 299, it is recorded that 
on April zoth, 1700, Nathaniel Wade, Esq., Abraham 
Elton, Esq., Mr. Thomas Callowhill and others were 
appointed to “‘ examine into the case of strangers and all 
other disorderly persons ’’ who came to live in the city, 
and they were enjoined to take particular care “* about 
workmen belonging to glasshouses and tydsmen to prevent 
their becoming chargeable to the said parishes.’’ Probably 
therefore, many workmen came to work in the glasshouses 
from other parts. 

Latimer, under 1728, states, ‘‘A fiscal interference with 
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the glass trade exciting much local irritation, was resolved 
upon by the Government during the session. With the 
object of preventing smuggling, the importation of wine 
in bottles and small casks was absolutely forbidden. 
The Bristol glassmakers petitioned against the proposal, 
asserting that many thousand persons were employed in 
making bottles for exportation, which were re-imported 
filled with wine, and that the stoppage of this business 
would cause the entire destruction of the bottle trade, but 
the protest was ineffectual.” (Annals of Bristol, 18th 
cent., p. 163). 

The Government attempted another interference with 
the glass trade in 1773, when it was reported, “‘ Yesterday 
the Bull for establishing one or more Glass Manufactories 
in Great Britain, came on in a Committee of the whole 
House... . The purpose of this new Manufactory was 
for rivalling a Foreign one.” ‘In Justice to the pro- 
prietors of Glass Manufactories already established,’ 
however, the Bill was rejected. 

The glass industry had to bear a heavy burden by reason 
of the duties imposed, but the money paid could only have 
represented a part of the handicap and hardship thus 
caused. The greatest precautions were taken against the 
chance that any articles should escape the tax. 

The annealing arches were placed under the seal of the 
Excise Officers and I remember seeing the projecting bars 
upon which the scales used to be hung to weigh the bottles 
(of course in their presence), as they were “‘drawn.”’ The 
cost of extra handling and the inevitable breakage must 
have added considerably to the cost of manufacture, not 
to mention the delay in suiting the convenience of the 
representatives of the Crown. In some case the glass was 
weighed over a second time! Altogether this method of 
obtaining revenue must have been what in these days 
would be called ‘“‘ unscientific,’’ for it was a direct hind- 
rance to trade. Indeed, in the case of stone-ware at a 
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later date, it was shown that the cost of collection actually 
exceeded the receipts. 

In 1745 an excise duty on each cwt. of flint glass of 
gs. 4d. was levied. In 1777 this was raised to 18s. 8d. and 
in 1822 to the great amount of {4 18s. In 1845 it was 
taken off. The manufacturers had to obtain a licence of 
{21 to allow them to carry on their business in a certain 
defined place. 

In giving evidence before the Commissioners of Excise 
in 1833 a manufacturer said: 

‘“Qur business and premises are placed under the 
arbitrary control of a class of men to whose will and caprice 
it is most irksome to have to submit, and this under a 
system of regulations most ungraciously inquisitorial. We 
cannot enter into parts of our own premises without their 
permission; we can do no one single act in the conduct of 
our own business without having previously notified our 
intention to the officers placed over us. We have in the 
course of the week’s operations to serve some sixty or 
seventy notices on these, our masters, and this under 
heavy penalties of from £200 to {500 for every separate 
neglect.’ (H. J. Powell, Glass-making in England, p. 153). 

In Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal,? 22 April 1752 it is 
reported—‘‘ Among the several causes try’d at our 
Assizes before Mr. Baron Smythe was one of great conse- 
quence to the trade of this City, concerning a drawback of 
2s. 4d. per cwt. on Bottles exported full of liquor, amount- 
ing to £5,000 per annum in this City alone.” The 
plaintiffs were Crosse and Berrow. 

In the “‘ Introduction ” to John Read’s Bristol Calendar 
for 1792 it is remarked, ‘‘ The returns made here in the 
glass-manufactory are prodigious; great numbers of 
bottles are used for sending the water of St. Vincent rocks 
to all parts of England and the world ’’; so the Hotwells 


2 Referred to elsewhere in this paper as F.F.B.J. 
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water must have formed at that time a considerable 
_ portion of the “ liquor ’”’ exported in bottles. 

In the Freeholders’ Journal, 18 July 1722 there is the 
following advertisement—“ Bristol water for sale in 
Bottles. The empty bottles at 2s. per dozen. N.B.— 
The bottles are large and London-shaped.”’ 

When the Prince and Princess of Wales visited Bristol 
in 1738, ‘‘ The Companies of the City made a magnificent 
appearance in their formalities, marching two by two, 
preceding the Corporation and the Royal Guests. The 
Company of Glassmen went first dressed in white Holland 
shirts, on horseback, some with swords, others with 
crowns and sceptres in their hands made of glass.” 
(Daily Post, 14 Nov., 1738). 

The glassmakers took part in subsequent civic pro- 
cessions, generally wearing glass hats (which were most 
uncomfortable, I have been told). 

Matthews’ Bristol directory for 1793-4 contains in its 
introduction, entitled ‘‘ The complete Bristol Guide,” a 
comprehensive survey of the state of the city at that time. 
In a chapter on trade and commerce we read, “‘ The plenty 
and cheapness of coals and other fuel enable the Merchants 
to carry on large Works here and in the neighbourhood; 
and to render the Manufactories on thé lowest terms 
possible.”” The reference to the glass industry is longer 
than that of any other, showing that it was considered 
important. The writer says—‘‘ The great demand for 
glass bottles for the Bristol Water, for the exportation of 
beer, cyder and perry; for wine, and for the use of Town 
and Country, keep the various bottle glasshouses here 
constantly at work. The call for window glass at home, 
at Bath and in the Towns about Bristol; in the Western 
Counties, Wales and from North to South wherever the 
Bristol Trade extends, and the great quantities sent to 
America, employ several houses for this article. Here are 
likewise two houses, in which are made white or flint glass, 
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and phial bottles. They who are strangers to the working 
of window glass, and to the blowing of white or flint glass, 
which is formed into such a variety of modes and forms, 
may gratify their curiosity of observing these curious 
operations by presenting a small gratuity to the workmen, 
who living in hot climates are very glad of some suction 
to moisten their clay. The times and places of attending 
these processes are as follows: ”’ 

“At Vigor & Co’s glasshouse, Redcliff-back, flint or 
white glass is worked every Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday; and at Cannington and Co’s, and Wadham and 
Co’s, called the Phoenix glasshouse, both near Temple 
Gate, on the same days. At Vigor and Co’s glasshouse in 
St. Thomas-street, window glass is made every Monday 
and Saturday in the morning; and at the crown glass- 
house in St. Phillips on the same days. 

‘‘ The glass trade has been a very considerable manu- 
factory, for many years in Bristol; it is now rather on the 
increase, and perhaps there is more manufactured here 
than in any place in England. The number of glass- 
houses is about twelve, situated towards the out-skirts of 
the Town, and in the suburbs.” 


GLASSHOUSE ON REDCLIFF BACKS (FLINT).° 

The business mentioned by Matthews as Vigor & Co. 
had in 1794 become Stevens, Cave & Co.; for Robert 
Vigor, who seems to have been a man very much esteemed 
had in 1784 been drowned in a pool while watering his 
horse. The factory was one of thesix glasshouses shown on 
Millerd’s map of Bristol, 1673-1710, and stood on Redcliff 
Backs between the Church and the river, close to the 
Shot Tower and the Friends’ Burial Ground. It had 
belonged to a family named Lowden, probably as early as 
1674.4 

3 No. 2, pl. mm, and pl. tv. 


4 Lowden. A boy was apprenticed to John Lowden, glass-maker, and Marie 
his wife in 1674, and in 1694 William son of John Lowden, Bristol, glass-maker 
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On 18 August 1750 it was announced in the Bristol 
Weekly Intelligencer that ‘“‘ The Glasshouse on Redclift 
Backs (late Jones’s) is now carried on by Messrs. Crosse & 
Berrow. Where all sorts of the best flint and green glass 
are made and sold wholesale and retail at reasonable 
rates.”” In 1760 John Crosse and John Berrow became 
bankrupt, their household effects were sold at their 
respective residences in St. James’ Barton and Redcliff 
Hill, and the glasshouse was advertised (in the Bristol 
Chronicle, 7 June) to be disposed of “‘ on advantageous 
terms.’ It was also stated, ‘“‘ The stock in trade, consist- 
ing of every sort of the best White and Flint Glass Wares 
is now selling on the very lowest terms.” Mr. Buckley 
suggests that ‘‘ white and flint glass ’’ must have included 
the celebrated Bristol white enamel glass and that it isa 
fair inference that ‘‘ the glasses with opaque-twisted stems 
were first made in Bristol between 1750 and 1754 by 
Crosse & Berrow.” (History of Old English Glass, p. 59). 

In 1752 Crosse and Berrow had brought an action at the 
Assizes against the collector of excise, because he refused 
to allow a drawback of equal value to the duty paid on 
glass bottles filled either with beer, cider or Hotwell water 
and exported hence to foreign parts, but we do not know 
the result. 

The business was acquired by Little & Longman, 
and from 1762, at any rate, enamel glass was made by 
them (Owen, p. 386). 

In 1767 the firm became Longman and Vigor, but 
James Longman died before August of the next year, 
when four of his apprentices were “‘ turned over’’ to 
to Edward Lowden, glass-maker. In 1681, 1690, 1697, 1724, 1726 (2), 1764 and 
1788 sons of glass-makers named Lowden (sometimes spelt Loudin) were bound. 

In the Bristol Oracle, 23 June 1745; ‘* A messuage in Redclift Street, known 
by the sign of the Glass House, consisting of several tenements lately in posses- 
sion of William Lowdin, and extends from Redcliff Street to Redclitf Backs’’ 
was advertised for auction “* for the remainder of a term of 40 years granted by 


the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, whereof 28 years are to come under the 
yearly chief rent of 30s.” 
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Robert Vigor. In 1770 the name was Vigor and Stevens, 
and the same is given in the newspapers in 1774 when the 
sudden death of an employee is mentioned, and again in 
1786 when two men broke into the counting-house. In 
the Redcliff books, however, the firm is called Vigor, 
Stevens & Hill in 1775 and 1782, and also in the Bristol 
Import Books for 1778. There was a James Hill, victual- 
ler and glass- maker, who kept the Rising Sun in Temple 
Street, so possibly he was the Hill in the firm. 

In F.F.B.J., 7 April 1770 is the following :— 

“On Wednesday morning at Eight o'clock arrived in 
this city from Bath Le Prince de Pigniotelli and Le 
Chevalier de Tournelle, who are now making the Tour of 
this Kingdom; they took a View of the Quays, saw the 
Assembly Room, the Exchange, etc., visited Clifton, the 
Hotwells, and Glass Manufactory of Messrs. Vigor and 
Stevens; they afterwards returned to Bath to Dinner, 
expressing much satisfaction at the apparent opulence of 
the City of Bristol, and the Pleasantness of its Environs.” 

In 1761, when the Duke of York visited Bristol, he was 
taken to see the glass-making. 

In 1789 ‘‘ Vigor, Stevens & Co.” advertised that two of 
the clerks ‘‘ at their Flint Glass Manufactory on Redcliff 
Backs,” and one from “ their Crown Glass Manufactory 
in St. Thomas Street ’’ had for some time been dismissed 
from their employment. 

On 13 April 1793 it was announced that ‘“ The Partner- 
ship between William Stevens, James Stevens, John Cave 
and George Daubeny of the city of Bristol, glassmakers 
and manufacturers, is by mutual consent dissolved so far 
as respects the said James Stevens.’’ James Stevens had 
become bankrupt in the previous year. In the following 
August notice was similarly given that “ the Copartner- 
ship in the Glass Manufactory, lately carried on in St. 
Thomas Street and on Redcliff Backs in Bristol under the 
firm of Stevens, Randolph and Company and afterwards of 
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Stevens, Cave and Company. . . is now wholly dissolved.”’ 
It was stated that the same business “‘ will be continued 
by a firm which will be shortly announced to the public.” 
It was then called William Stevens and Glass Company; 
but in 1798 William Stevens had become bankrupt, and 
the concern was put up for auction. By 1801 it had passed 
into the hands of Ricketts, Evans and Phoenix Glass 
Company of Temple Gate. 


FLINT GLASSHOUSE IN TEMPLE STREET.5® 


Richard Cannington & Co., who carried on business 
in Temple Street, as flint glass manufacturers, are men- 
tioned in the directory of 1775 under that same name. 
This factory no doubt stood at the corner of Temple 
Street and Portwall Lane. It is not shown on Millerd’s 
map. Probably it was where Collier, Cook & Co. had 
had their business. In the Bristol Oracle, 26 November 
1743 it was stated ‘‘ whereas a partnership was for many 
yeais carry’d on in a Glass-House in Temple Street 
Bristol in the names of Collier, Cook & Co. But about 
2 years ago the style of the said partnership was altered 
to Francis Cook & Co. and hath ever since so continued.”’ 
Debts were to be paid to Francis Cook. A Stephen 
Collyer junior, glassmaker, and Joanne his wife, took four 
apprentices between 1714 and 1718, and Stephen Collier 
glassmaker, and Anne his wife, onein 1726. There wasa 
John Cook, glassmaker, in 1713. In 1755 Francis Cook 
‘“‘glassman’”’ voted in the parish of Temple. Cannington 
and Co. must have started soon after, for on 27 April 1765 
it was announced in f.F.B.J.: ““ Tuesday was married at 
the Quakers’ Meeting Tetbury in the county of Gloucester, 
Mr. Cornelius Fry of this City, Glass-maker in partnership 
with Messrs. Cannington & Reynolds to Miss Wilkins 
daughter of Mr. Jacob Wilkins an eminent Cheese factor 
of the place.”’ 


5 No. 5, pl. UL. 
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In 1771 Richard Cannington, glassmaker, took an 
apprentice, and in 1776 Thomas Cannington, glassmaker, 
and Hannah his wife, took one. 

“The partnership term between Richard Cannington, 
Richard Reynolds and Cornelius Fry in the trade of making 
glass at the Glass-House near Temple Gate in Bristol, 
carried on in the name of Richard Cannington and Co., 
being expired and the partnership terminated: Richard 
Cannington having bought of Richard Reynolds and 
Cornelius Fry their parts and shares in everything be- 
longing to the partnership (Richard Cannington to be 
treated as sole member of the firm).” F.F.B.J., 7 Jan. 
1786. 

In 1789 the business was purchased by William Fry, 
James Jones and John Mayo Tandey, the last named 
having been a clerk with Vigor, Stevens & Co. Possibly 
they continued to use the old name of the firm. 

In October 1793 “‘ Mr. Cannington Senr., late a glass 
manufacturer in this city ”’ died. 

My father tells me the site was afterwards occupied by a 
notable coach builder, Walter Williams by name, whom 
he remembers in the forties of the last century as a fine, 
handsome, old man. He was appointed to supply the 
Post Office with all mail coaches required in the district 
south and west of a line drawn from Aberystwyth to 
Portsmouth. 


Two GLASSHOUSES WITHOUT TEMPLE GATE.® 


A glass-house standing at the bottom of ‘‘ Red Lane ”’ 
was one of the six shown in Millerd’s map. 

This factory was afterwards (from 1824 to 1907) used as 
a stone-ware pottery by William Powell (my grandfather) 
or by William Powell & Sons. The site is now occupied 
by a new building erected by Messrs. Mardon, Son & Hall, 
Ltd. who pulled down the cone. The other glasshouse 


® Nos. 7-8, pl. 11. 
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(which appears in Benning’s map of 1780, but not in 
earlier ones) was higher up the Red Lane, now called 
Prewett Street, and Messrs. H. & T. Proctor, Ltd. have 
carried on their business there for upwards of a century. 
I cannot discover who occupied the upper factory, but the 
two glasshouses may have been under one management. 

In 1705 a boy was apprenticed to Benjamin Perrott 
“Junior’’ glass-maker. He was ‘‘to find himself in 
drink, apparel, washing and all other necessaryes, his 
master to allow him ros. per week during the time the fire 
being in at Temple Gate, he performing his labour during 
the said time.” Thus it may be reasonably concluded 
that the family of Perrott carried on their work at the 
lower end of Red Mead, close to Temple Gate. They had 
probably been there for some time, for John Perrott, 
glass-maker, took as apprentice in 1692 Benjamin, son of 
Benjamin Perrott, also a glass-maker. John Perrott 
took three other apprentices in 1692 and one in the 
following year. In 1699 Benjamin Perrott and Joanne 
his wife took two boys, and from 1701 to 1738 Benjamin 
Perrott, junior, and Frances his wife several. In 1745 
Benjamin the younger is mentioned. 

For some years previous to 1755 Benjamin Perrott’s 
name appears in the books of St. Mary Redcliff Church as 
tenant in Pile Street and also of ‘“‘ Tomlinson’s Close ’’ 
which was part of the ‘‘ Pipe Lands’”’ At a later date 
this property 1s mentioned as the “‘ Glasshouse in Tom- 
linson’s Close,’’ and was at the bottom of Red Lane. 

On 20 November 1755 Tomlinson’s Close is marked 
“in hand ” and eight months’ rent is stated to have been 
paid. Evidently Benjamin Perrott died at that time for 
his executors are afterwards alluded to, and from that date 
Samuel Taylor became occupier until 1782. 

On 2 December 1758 the following advertisement 
appeared in F.F.B.J.:—‘ To be sold by auction a mes- 
suage situate without Temple-Gate in the parish of St. 
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Mary Redcliffe in Bristol. And also the Glasshouse, 
Warehouses. . . situate near the same messuage . . which 
said premises are now lett to Messrs. Taylor for 21 years 
whereof 15 are yet to come under yearly rent of £125.” 

In 1762 the “ Phoenix Inn without Temple Gate, 
lately filled up ” was offered for sale, and enquiries were to 
be made “ of Daniel Taylor at the Glasshouse.”” ‘‘ Samuel 
Taylor & Bros.” were ‘‘ at the Glasshouse near Temple 
Gate’? in 1771 (F.F.B.J. 22 June 1771). 

In 1711 Daniel Taylor, glass-maker, and Sara his wife, 
took an apprentice, who was, however, turned over to 
Richard Warren in 1716. In 1715 his son, Samuel, was 
apprenticed to him, but was also turned over to Richard 
‘Warren in 1717. 

In 1733, 1747 and 1756 Samuel Taylor took apprentices, 
his son Samuel in 1756 to 1770. 

On 29 March 1755 (F.F.B.J.) there was a notice that 
there was to be sold by auction certain of St. Mary’s 
Church lands near Red-Cliff in the parish of Bedminster, 
and also “‘a commodious Messuage and Garden thereto 
with several structures and other edifices, now held by 
Mr. Daniel Taylor for 99 years determinable on the death 
of his sons Samuel and Benjamin Taylor, which lease, with 
the rent reserved thereon, is to be excepted.” 

In the following month the death of ‘ Mr. Daniel 
Taylor, Senior, glass-maker ”’ was announced. 

A younger Daniel Taylor took John, son of Daniel Lane, 
of Bristol, glazier, 1763 ‘‘ to be educated in the arts of 
splitting and cutting glass and the making of Glassmakers’ 
potts,” so manifestly the Taylors made crown glass. 

In 1762 Samuel and Daniel Taylor, glassmakers, 
“‘ without Temple-gate Bristol” advertised that one of 
their employees had “eloped from his Masters’ after 
forging their name on some documents. 

On 11 January 1783 it was announced in F.F.B.J.: 

‘‘The partnership between Samuel James and George 
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Taylor of this City, Glass Manufacturers (under the firm of 
James Taylor and Bros.) being dissolved by mutual 
consent, and the stock in trade equally divided; Samuel 
Taylor takes this method of informing his friends and the 
public that he will dispose of his share which consists of 
Window Glass in great variety of sizes, for exportation and 
home consumption (the quality of which, from the well- 
known reputation of their House for making good glass 
needs no recommendation). Applications may be made 
at his Warehouse in St. Thomas Street (late Tandey’s 
Sugar House) or at his dwelling-house in No. 15 Cathay 
near Redcliff Church.’”” Samuel Taylor appears to have 
died before 1788. 

The name of James and George Taylor, glass makers, 
Temple Gate, appears in the directory of 1785, but not in 
that of 1787. 

Hugh Owen says that in 1785 a large flint-glass manu- 
factory was commenced at Temple Gate by James and 
George Taylor, which afterwards belonged to Ricketts & Co. 

The fact that in 1787 a new grant of a lease held on the 


lives of James and George Maynard Taylor on part of the 
property was asked for, and apparently allowed, in order 
to add the life of the grandson of John Wilcox, one of the 


proprietors of the factory formerly called the Soap- 
boilers’ Glasshouse, seems to show that the place had come 
into the occupation of Elton, Miles & Co. 

In 1791 a proposal was made to the Redcliff vestry for 


the exchange of the terms of the tenure by which the 


premises were then “‘held by Messrs. Elton, Miles & Co. 
near Temple Gate under the Feoffees of this Parish for the 
purpose of taking down the Glasshouses, etc., and erecting 
a spacious street, etc., on the ground.’”’ As there were 


legal difficulties, the opinion of counsel was obtained, and,,. 


as a result, the request was not acceded to. 
Elton, Miles & Co. may have purchased the works, for 
the purpose of closing them, in order to reduce competition. 
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In 1793 the premises were still in their hands. For some 
years before 1824 they appear to have been void. 

The premises at the bottom of Red Lane were taken by 
my grandfather William Powell in 1824, on a lease from 
the Redcliff vestry, and he went to live in a nice old house 
there. He had come up to Bristol from Somerset in 1805, 
and was employed by James Cornish, a glass-merchant, on 
Bath Parade. According to the story, to his great sur- 
prise, Cornish one day told him he had determined to give 
him the business. My grandfather thus commenced 
business upon his own account in 1809, taking over a heavy 
responsibility for a youth of nineteen. His brothers 
Thomas and John were associated with him as partners at 
one time or another. Besides being glass-merchants, 
they had a salt-glaze stoneware pottery in Thomas Street, 
but transferred the manufacture to Temple Gate, where 
my grandfather (about 1835) invented the ‘ Improved 
Glaze,’ which soon superseded other kinds for most 
purposes, and is still the best description to-day. The 
business on Bath Parade was called a ‘Stourbridge 
Warehouse,’’ and was concerned with glass from Worces- 
tershire. Glass-cutting was also carried on here, and 
afterwards transferred by William and Thomas Powell to 
Temple Gate. The pieces were sent in a rough state from 
Dudley by a firm of the name of Badger, and the cutting 
‘and polishing were done in Bristol. Beautiful work was 
produced, it taking a week for a glass-cutter to prepare a 
pair of decanters. A specimen of a sugar-basin in an 
uncut state may be seen with examples of the finished 
articles by W. & T. Powell at the Bristol Art Gallery. 
When the duty was taken off—lI believe it was about 
the year 1835—the market was flooded with foreign glass 
of inferior quality, and my family ceased to produce cut- 
glass. William and Thomas Powell were also, from 1824, 
interested in the bottle factory in St. Philip’s, formerly 
called the Hoopers’ Glass-house. 
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Str ABRAHAM ELTON’S GLASSHOUSE.’ 


This factory stood near the ferry between St. Philip’s 
and Temple Backs, which was called also the ‘‘ Passage,”’ 
a name still perpetuated in Passage Street, but in the 
eighteenth century it seems to have been considered a 
part of Cheese Lane. St. Philip's Bridge has since r84r 
taken the place of the ferry. 

In the General Advertiser, 8 June 1736 it is stated: 

‘“‘ They write from Bristol that on Friday last about rr 
o’clock in the forenoon a large Glasshouse belonging to 
Sir Abraham Elton, Bart., near the Ferry in St. Phillips, 
suddenly fell down; happy it was for the Glass-men that 
the Fire was out, and only some few masons were em- 
ployed in the repair of it.”’ | 

A few years previously a similar accident occurred with 
a distressing result; but the name of the factory is not 
stated. 

In Norris’s Taunton Journal, 10 December 1725: 

“They write from Bristol that during the Hurricane 
last Thursday morning, a Glasshouse near that City was 
blown down, whereby 14 or 15 Persons lost their lives.”’ 

Sir Abraham Elton, the second baronet, died in 1742. 
A boy who had been apprenticed to him in 1737 to learn 
glass-making, was “turned over to’’ Daniel Taylor, 
glass-maker, and his wife Sarah, in 1743. It is probable 
that Sir Abraham, who took a very active part in the 
public life of Bristol and represented the city in Parliament 
for some years, would have left the management of the 
factory to a practical man, like Daniel Taylor. In 1771 
the sale by auction of a “ piece of ground” in Martin's 
Lane, St. Philip's, (which adjoined Elton’s Glasshouse) 
was advertised—"‘ Apply to Mr. Samuel Taylor & Bros. at 
the Glasshouse near Temple Gate.” In 1734 and 1739 the 
Taylors voted in the parish of St. Philip and Jacob. 
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In 1747 ‘‘ The several Tenements and Lands of Sir 
Abraham Elton, Bart., situate and being in the Parish of 
St. Philip & Jacob in the Co. of Glos.’’ were advertised for 
sale by auction. Four plots are mentioned, amounting to 
12% acres, all of which were said to be occupied by the 
proprietors of the Glass-House of the late Sir A. Elton, 
decd. In 1752 some property “‘near Mr. Elton’s Glass 
House” was advertised. 

In a deed of 1804 “‘ All that Glass-house commonly 
called or known by the name of the Lower Glass-house 
otherwise Sir Abraham Elton’s Glasshouse and cutting 
house and warehouses ’’ were stated to be then, and for 
some time had been, used and employed by Isaac Elton, 
Philip John Miles and John Wilcox “ in their said Co- 
partnership trade or business of Glassmakers.”’ 


CROWN GLASS-HOUSE IN PORTWALL-LANE.8 


This factory must have stood at the corner of Portwall 
Lane and St. Thomas Street (on the eastern side of the 
latter), as is clearly shown in a book of maps made in 1792 
of the various properties belonging to St. Mary Redcliff 
Church. 

It was occupied by Humphry Perrott in 1715, for in that 
year he took an apprentice, and he took others up to 1729. 
In the London Gazette, 10 November 1733, appears 
“Humphry Perrott of the City of Bristol, glassmaker, 
bankrupt.’’ Mr. Buckley writes of him: “‘ It is melancholy 
to record the fate of an ingenious but commercially 
unsuccessful glass-maker. Humphry Perrott, maker of 
crown window glass, has long been known to fame as the 
inventor of improved glass furnaces and kilns (Hartshorne, 
p. 458). His family came from Stourbridge way (Glaze- 
brook, Worcestershire Families). For some years prior to 
1734 he had been experimenting with new furnaces and 
kilns in connection with the crown glass industry and on 
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15 February 1734, he was granted a patent for fourteen 
years in respect of his new inventions. Unfortunately, 
however, shortly before his invention came out or was 
accepted, namely on November roth, 1733, he was adver- 
tised as a bankrupt.”’ 

In 1704 Humphry, son of Benjamin Perrott (the name, 
however, being here spelt Parrott), Bristol, glassmaker, 
was apprenticed to his father and mother. 

In the Bristol Oracle, 25 August 1744, a sale was adver- 
tised of “‘ The Dwelling house, together with several other 
Messuages, Glass Houses and other edifices with appurten- 
ances late of Humphrey Perrott, a Bankrupt, situate lying 
and being in and near Temple Street, in Bristol aforesaid.”’ 
His house might have been in Temple Street, while the site 
of the factory at the corner of Portwall Lane and St. 
Thomas Street could be described as very near that 
thoroughfare. 

In 1766 “‘ a glasshouse in Port-Wall-Lane, formerly in 
possession of Humphry Perrott ’’ was advertised for sale 
by auction, and again in 1776. 

After his misfortune Humphry Perrott became sexton 
at St. Mary Redcliff Church. There is a story current in 
my family that on one occasion the preacher misdirected 
the blow that was intended to emphasise some point in his 
sermon, and sent the cushion flying over the edge of the 
pulpit upon the powdered head of Perrott who sat below 
in his official place amid a cloud of white dust. 

The place in Portwall Lane, I believe, was afterwards 
used by Anthony Amatt and his partners as a stocking- 
making factory. 


GLASSHOUSE IN ST. THOMAS STREET® 
AND ALSO ONE AT THE RED CLIFT. 


The factory in St. Thomas Street appears to have been 
approached by a short lane leading from that street, and 
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is described in the directory of 1775 as between 69 and 70 
Thomas Street. It stood about 200 yards north of St. 
Mary Redcliff Church, and is one of the six glass-houses 
shown in Millerd’s map. 

In the London Postman, 17 May 1712, is the following 
advertisement :—‘‘ At Mr. Richard Warren’s and Com- 
pany’s Glass-house in St. Thomas Street, Bristol, are to be 
sold allsorts of very good Crown Glass, wholesale or retale; 
and at the same house are made all sorts of very good 
Bottles; all sold as cheap as at any place in England.” 
Mr. Buckley remarks that the firm ‘‘ was well known at an 
early date for its fine window glass and bottles,” and the 
fact that it should have advertised its productions in 
London shows it ‘‘ must have had time to acquire a con- 
siderable local reputation.’”’ Possibly the business had 
previously been carried on by William Clark, who took 
apprentices between the years 1687 and 1712, the last 
being “‘ turned over to ’’ John Barker (? Baker) in 1715. 
Clark may have been a partner with Richard Warren for 
some time. He was doubtless a prominent man because 
on 29 January 1698 “‘ A petition against the Glass Tax 
was presented to the House of Commons by William Clark, 
owner of glass works in or near Bristol’ (Journals H. C., 
xu, 74). There was also a Humphrey Clarke, glassmaker, 
who died in 1715. 

Richard Warren and Sarah his wife took apprentices 
from 1714 to 1728, Thomas Warren one in 1715, and John 
Warren several from 1736 to 1758. 

In 1752 a man was committed to Newgate, but after- 
wards acquitted, for stealing “one Brass Bottle-mould 
value 18s., the property of Mr. Thomas Warren & Co., 
from the Glasshouse in Temple Street.” It would there- 
fore appear bottles were then being made at this factory, 
as well as crown glass. The use of brass moulds in bottle 
making is interesting information at so early a date. 

In March 1767, it was announced, “ died suddenly 
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Richard Warren Esq., at the Redclift and Captain of the 
Gloucestershire Militia.”’ 

‘“‘ The Redclift ’’ was a ‘areelh house on the Somerset side 
of the Avon, opposite the Hotwells, near which a glass 
house stood. 

In 1768 persons indebted to Richard Warren & Brothers, 
and Warren & Co., Glassmakers in Bristol, were desired 
to pay William Gay, an attorney, and “ J. & T. Warren, 
Richard Cannington, Richard Reynolds and William 
Cowles take this method to inform the friends of Messrs. 
Warrens and the public in general that they have enter’d 
into partnership in the Crown Glass Trade, which has 
heretofore been carried on by the said J. & T. Warren, and 
will continue the same in Thomas Street.” 

In F.F.B.J].,22 January 1774 it is recorded: ‘‘ Early on 
Wednesday morning an old Glass House, not used for 
some time, belonging to Messrs. Warren & Co., in St. 
Thomas Street, was blown down by the Violence of the 
Wind, which occasioned such a shock that the neighbours, 
who were in their Beds, were greatly alarmed, appre- 
hending it to be an Earthquake, fortunately no other 
Damage ensued.” Possibly this cone had formerly been 
used for the manufacture of bottles, which had then been 
given up. 

On 10 December 1774 an auction was announced of 
“the Estate, Building and Utensils with the Stock in 
Trade of John and Thomas Warren, Richard Cannington 
& Co., Crown Glass Makers in Bristol, consisting of a 
Mansion House, Tenements, etc., at the Red Cliff nearly 
opposite the Hot Wells. . . . the Glass House and sundry 
tenements in Thomas Street, the Phoenix Glass House 
now in Work with buildings and premises and also sundry 
materials and useful for the Trade.”’ 

It is possible the factory in Thomas Street was then sold 
to Vigor & Stevens of Redcliff Backs. 

In 1798 it was announced:—A capital Glass Manu- 
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factory to be sold by auction by order of the Assignees of 
William Stevens glass manufacturer, a bankrupt. All 
that capital Crown and Flint Glass Manufactory situate in 
Portwall Lane and St. Thomas Street in the said City of 
Bristol, which premises were lately worked by Messrs. 
Stevens, Cave and Company.”’ 

Richard Reynolds, who was a partner in the glass 
concerns in both Temple Street and St. Thomas Street, 
was no doubt the father of Bristol’s notable philanthropist 
bearing the same name. He and his wife Jane (the name 
of the younger Reynolds’ mother) took three apprentices 
to be educated as glass-makers. He is in two of those 
instances described as a glass-maker, and in the other as 
anironmonger. He belonged to one of the earliest Quaker 
families in Bristol. 

One, or more, of the Canningtons went to Lancashire, 
and took up the manufacture of bottles at St. Helen’s, 
where the firm became the largest of the kind in England. 
It has now been amalgamated with some others in the 
United Glass Bottle Company. The late Mr. Edwin 
Cannington, head of the firm at St. Helen’s, has more than 
once reminded me that he was born in Bedminster. 


** PHOENIX ”’ FLINT GLASS-HOUSE AT TEMPLE GATE.?° 


Wadham Ricketts & Co., made flint glass of the finest 
quality at Temple Gate on premises now occupied by 
Messrs. Colthurst & Harding. Their trade-card (pl. vi11) 
at the Bristol Art Gallery shows the style of work they 
produced about 1789, and the heading for their invoices 
(pl. x) the form of their cones. These were small, like 
the one still existing on the Pile Street side. 

In F.F.B.].,22 August 1789 and other dates the follow- 
ing announcement appeared:—‘‘ Phoenix Flint Glass 
House—Wadham Ricketts and Co. at the Flint Glass- 
House, without Temple Gate, Bristol (late the Phoenix 
Inn) most respectfully inform their friends and the 
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Public, that they have begun to work said Glass-House; 
where will be kept a complete assortment of every article 
of flint-glass, which will be sold on the most reasonable 
terms.” 

Hugh Owen states “‘ In the year 1785 a large flint-glass 
manufactory was commenced at Temple Gate by Messrs. 
James & George Taylor on premises which were previously 
the ‘ Phoenix’ Inn, and from that circumstance it was 
called the Phoenix Works. Messrs. Ricketts & Co. 
succeeded to the business in August 1789, but it was 
closed some years ago.” (Two Centurtes of Ceramic Art, 
p. 386). He does not, however, give the source of his 
information respecting the connection with the Taylors. 
It is true that their name disappears from the directories 
after 1785. 

Mr. Buckley considers the site of the Phoenix Glass 
Works was at the bottom of Red Lane, but he is evidently 
in error on this point. This was in the occupation of my 
family from 1824, while Henry Ricketts & Co. were carry- 
ing on their factory for several years on the other side of 
Pile Street, where Messrs. Colthurst & Harding, Ltd. now 
are. Some years ago a lady showed me some deeds 
connected with the property, with a map, giving the 
position of the Phoenix Inn on the right hand of anyone 
passing through Pile Street on the way to St. Mary 
Redcliff Church, but there was a considerable amount of 
other land comprised in the factory. The Taylors 
evidently had an interest in the house for in 1762 the 
following advertisement appeared: ‘“‘ To be lett the 
Phoenix Inn without Templegate, lately filled up. 
Enquire of Daniel Taylor at the Glasshouse.”’ 

James and George Taylor may have started in 1785 a 
new glass-flint house, in addition to their Crown Works on 
the other side of Pile Street (at the bottom of Red lane), 
and sold them to Wadham Ricketts & Co. in 1789. Owen 
says ‘‘ Mr. Michael Castle of Bristol has a very fine 
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example of Messrs. Taylor’s manufacture—a large goblet, 
elaborately engraved with Faith, Hope and Charity—the 
arms of Bristol—several ships and other devices.”’ 

There was another public-house which went by the name 
of the ‘“‘ Phoenix ’”’ in the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century, and possibly before, on the other side of Pile 
Street. Its proper name, however, was the “‘Sign of the 
Young Phoenix,” and was kept for many years, from 
perhaps about 1820, by one Stephen Seager. 

I do not understand what is meant by the ‘‘ Phoenix 
Glass House now in work with buildings and premises,” 
which was offered by auction in December 1774 with other 
property belonging to ‘‘ John and Thomas Warren, 
Richard Cannington & Co., Crown Glass Makers in 
Bristol.”’ 

The late Mr. Harry Powell said ‘‘ Flint-glass of fine 
quality was produced in Bristol, and Henry Ricketts and 
Co. were famous for cut-glass. The patterns were not 
specially characteristic, and closely resembled the con- 
temporary products of London, Stourbridge and Water- 
ford.”” (Glass-making in England, p. 99). 

The partners in 1789 were no doubt John Wadham,}! 
Richard Ricketts and his brother Jacob Wilcox Ricketts." 


11 Wadham. F.F.B.J., 10 January 1767. ‘ John Wadham begs leave to 
acquaint his Friends in particular and the Public in general That he has open’d 
a Warehouse in Horse Street (near the Stone Bridge at the Head of the Quay) 
with a considerable stock of all sorts of Crown and Green Window Glass, which 
he intends selling Cut or uncut, wholesale or Retail, on the most reasonable 
Terms. He also sells (or exchange) Drawn Window Lead and every other 
Article in the Glazing Trade.’’ 

Mr. John Wadham, glassman in Horse Street is mentioned in the Journal in 
1777. 

‘“‘ All persons having any demands on the private estate of John Wadham 
late of Queen’s Parade in this city deceased; or in the late copartnership firm 
of John Wadham & Son are requested to send in their accounts to John 
Wadham Junr. John Wadham continues his Glazing and Plate Glass Manu- 
factory at his Warehouse in Horse Street as usual. N.B. Merchants Glaziers 
and others supplied with Crown and Green Glass for exportation and Home 
Consumption.” F.F.B.J. 1 April 1797. 

12 Ricketts. The Ricketts family occupied an important place in the com- 
mercial life of Bristol during the latter part of the eighteenth and the first half 
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John Wadham carried on a business for the sale of 
window glass in Horse Street (otherwise Host Street) from 
1767 and continued in it until his death in 1796. 

On 13 February 1802 the following notice appeared in 
F.F.B.J.: 

“* Phoenix Glass-House. Bristol 4th November 18or. 

Notice is given that the Copartnership between Richard 
Ricketts, David Evans and Jacob Wilcox Ricketts in the 
business of manufacturing, making and selling Glass 
carried on at Temple Gate, Bristol under the firm of 
Ricketts, Evans & Ricketts was by mutual consent dis- 
solved on the Ist June last so far as relates to the said 
Richard Ricketts who retires therefrom. 

The works carried on at Redcliff Backs known by the 
firm of Stevens Glass Concern being now consolidated 
with the above the Proprietors inform the public that their 
Flint, Bottle and Cut-Glass Manufactory has been con- 
siderably extended on a new and improved plan, and that 
in future the firm will be Ricketts, Evans and Phoenix 
GlassCompany.” In the following June another reference 
is made to a new plan—“‘ Having discovered an improved 
method of making all kinds of Glass by which the process 
is effected in a period of time very much shorter than by 
the usual mode, and thus created a saving of fuel. (Patent 
of the nineteenth centuries. The Rev. A. B. Beaven once wrote to me: ‘ The 
Rickettses appear to have had fingers in a good many pies, banking, porter- 
brewing, glass, tobacco, and I think one of them was in the shot firm of 
Christopher George.” 

Jacob Ricketts, described as a tobacconist in Old Market Street, who died in 
1785, had two sons, Jacob Wilcox and Richard. Jacob Wilcox had several 
sons, Henry, who married his uncle Richard’s only surviving child, Elizabeth, 
being the third. 

There were two firms in the tobacco trade with which members of the family 
were associated, but they were afterwards united as Ricketts, Leonard & Co. 
of Maryleport Street in 1801. This was in 1835 amalgamated with the Wills’ 
concern as Ricketts, Wills & Co. until 1847, when it became W. D. & H. O. Wills. 

Henry Ricketts, who lived at ‘‘ The Grove,”’ Brislington, died in May 1859, 
and in the newspaper he was said to have been “to within perhaps the last 
dozen years of his life the principal partner in the oldest and last great Flint Cut 


Glass Manufactory in Bristol.’”” He was also stated to have been a member of 
Georges, Ricketts & Co., Porter Brewers. 
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' granted). Any gentleman in the trade may have my 
permission to adopt the said improvements on liberal 
terms. Apply to me at Ricketts Evans & Co’s Patent 
Glass-Houses, Bristol. 

John Donaldson.”’ 


In 1811 Jacob Wilcox Ricketts, David Evans, John 
Cave and Henry Ricketts purchased the bottle factory in 
Cheese Lane, St. Philip’s, formerly called the Soap-boilers’ 
Glasshouse, which had been founded by Edmund Mountjoy 
and others in 1715, and with which I was afterwards 
connected. Later, and probably from about 1815, both 
the flint works at Temple Gate and the bottle works in St. 
Philip's were carried on under the name of Henry Ricketts 
& Co. How long they continued to make flint glass I am 
not sure, but I believe it was until after 1850. The 
directory of 1846 shows them still continuing. Hugh 
Owen writing in 1873 says the business at Temple Gate 
had been closed ‘‘ some years ago.’ Later partners with 
Henry Ricketts were William Cave, Henry Glascodyne, 
and Henry Ricketts’ younger son, Richard. The name 
‘“‘Phoenix’’ was taken over to St. Philip’s to designate 
their bottle works there. It seems particularly appro- 
priate to glass making, because the Phoenix was said to 
have burnt itself to ashes and then to have come forth with 
new life. 

I possess three tokens issued by Ricketts, Evans & 
Ricketts, given to me by Mr. J. E. Shum Tuckett, who 
has also kindly furnished information about them. One 
is marked on the reverse ““ One penny token ”’ and on the 
obverse a Phoenix is shown rising from the fire. It has 
been overstruck on one issued by Samuel Guppy’s patent 
Sheathing Nail Manufactury, Bristol, traces of the old 
name showing through. On one of the halfpennies the 
City arms appear and the words “‘ Prosperity to the 
City of Bristol’’ on the obverse, and on that of the 
other halfpenny the words *‘ Gold/Silver or/Copper/I can 
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command/value one/half-penny/upon demand.” On the 
reverse of both is a glass cone (not circular but with four 
corners, and quite different in shape to the cones shown 
upon the firm’s heading for invoices), and “ Success to- 
the glass Manufactory.” One has a plain edge and the 
other the engraving “I promise to pay on demand one 
half-penny.” (Pl. v). 

From 1811 to the end of the Napoleonic War, owing to- 
partial stoppage of work at the Mint, and scarcity of 
specie, trade was very seriously hampered because change 
in silver was almost unobtainable. This difficulty was 
overcome by leading firms and tradesmen of standing 
being allowed to issue silver and copper tokens, which 
circulated and were freely used for ordinary purposes of 
purchase and in payment of wages. The silver tokens 
were intrinsically worth two-thirds of the face value. The 
firms issuing were bound to take their own tokens at 
face value when presented to the full amount of the gold 
equivalent. This was a repetition of the plan which had 
been found to work well in a previous period of shortness 
of coinage in 1793-8. 

It is interesting to notice the name of Ricketts, Evans 
& Ricketts in the “ List of Citizens who agree during the 
present emergency to accept promissory notes of the 
several bankers of the city in lieu of cash,” which was. 
published in F.F.B./., 11 March 1797. 


LAZARUS AND IsAAc JACOBS. 


In F.F.B.J. 23 February 1771 appeared the following 

advertisement :— . 
“ Broad Cloth 

At Mr. Lazarus Jacobs’, Glass Cutter, nearly opposite 
Temple Church, Bristol, during the ensuing Fair. 

Will be sold by Auction or otherwise, 

A very large, good and fresh Assortment of super-fine, 
best seconds, and Livery Broad Cloths. 
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They will be sold at Prime Cost, the Maker of them being 
about to decline business.”’ 


In Michael Edkins’ ledger, quoted by Owen, there are 
records from 1785 to 1787 of painting pieces of white 
enamel glass for Lazarus Jacobs, Temple Street. In the 
Directory of 1793 he is described as “ glass-merchant, 
Avon Street ’’-—(in Temple parish). 

Lazarus Jacobs was followed by Isaac Jacobs, who was, 
I believe, his son. 

In 1805 Isaac Jacobs advertised that he had just com- 
pleted his new glass-works, which he called the “‘ Non-such. 
Flint Glass Manufactory,” “‘ upon the largest possible 
scale,” in the Great Gardens (doubtless in or near the 
premises mentioned in 1793 as in Avon Street). He 
promises ‘‘ that he will continue manufacturing every 
Article in the Glass Line (even the common articles) of 
that superior quality, which has hitherto given him the 
decided preference to any other House in the Kingdom.”’ 
The ‘‘ neatest’’’ medical flint phials were to be sold “ for 
the same prices other Houses charge the New Green.” 
Cut-glass of various kinds was to be had. 

In the following year he described himself as ‘‘ Glass 
Manufacturer to His Majesty,’’ and announced that he had 
‘*‘ opened a New Set of Rooms on purpose for the Retail 
Trade with a Large and Elegant assortment of Cut and 
Engraved Glass, both useful and ornamental, at the whole- 
sale Prices, Specimens of the Dessert set, which I. Jacobs 
had the honour of sending to her Majesty in burnished 
Gold upon Royal purple colored Glass to be seen at his 
Manufactory, where several Dessert sets of the same kind 
are now completed from Fifteen Guineas per set to any 
amount. Coats of Arms, Crests, and Cyphers done upon 
the same in the greatest style, by some of the First Artists 
in the Kingdom. . .” 

There is a plate of a beautiful blue colour, ornamented 
with gold and bearing his name, at the Art Gallery. 
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He built a house for himself, called Belvedere, at Weston- 
super-Mare, lately pulled down and the site used for the 
Bristol omnibuses. He died in 1835, and was buried in 
the Jews’ Cemetery in Rose Street, Temple, which had 
been established at his own expense in 1811, but the 
ground is now being used for the erection of the new goods 
station for the Great Western Railway. 


FLINT GLASSHOUSE IN BEDMINSTER.!® 


There appears to have been another glasshouse in 
Bedminster, besides the one at the Red Clift, close to the 
house where Richard Warren lived. 

William Barrett in his History of Bristol, writing in 1789, 
says ‘‘ The hospital of St. Catherine was in Bedminster 
where now a glass-house is built.’”’ This was outside 
Redcliff Gate. 

In Millerd’s map the word “* Glasshouse ’’ appears close 
to some buildings (which do not include a cone), standing 
on the bank of the river Avon, directly to the west of St. 
Marv Redcliff Church, on the opposite side of Redcliff 
Hill, and (like the church) outside the old wall of the city. 

In F.F.B.J.,18 July 1752 it was announced, “‘ Yesterday 
sen’night died at his house in Redcliff Street Mr. Little, 
proprietor of the White Flint Glass House at Bedminster.” 
Doubtless this was Jacob Little. Apparently his father 
came from Worcestershire, for in 1691 John, son of John 
Little of Stourbridge, glass-maker, was apprenticed to a 
mariner, and in the tollowing year Jacob, son of John 
Little, Bristol, glassmaker, to John Perrott, glassmaker, 
to be educated as a “ laborer '’—possibly to learn to work 
furnaces. From 1706 to 1728 Jacob Little took appren- 
tices. 

Someone of the name of Little was partner from about 
1762 for a short time at the Glass-house on Redclitf Backs. 
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FLINT GLASSHOUSE AT TEMPLE Backs."'4 


On xr December 1750 it was announced in the Bristol 
Weekly Intelligencer—‘ To be lett and entered on im- 
mediately a convenient glasshouse with proper warehouses 
situate on Temple Backs, late in the possession of Robert 
Bradley & Co.” 

The cone of this factory is shown upon Millerd’s map. 
It stood close to the back of Dr White’s Almshouses and 
near the Temple side of the Passage (the ferry to St. 
Philip’s). 

In 1764 “‘ a flint and enamel glass manufactory,” where 
also apothecaries’ green phials were produced, was set up 
at Chepstow by Williams, Dunbar & Co. In 1765 it was 
advertised that William Williams had retired and Isaac 
Hays Dunbar would continue the business. In the follow- 
ing year it was announced “ whereas the partnership 
‘between Messrs. Dunbar and Bradley glass-makers of 
‘Chepstow in the County of Monmouth is now by mutual 
consent dissolved. This is to inform the public that the 
said business is still carried on by Dunbar only.” Mr. 
‘Westropp (I7vish Glass, 1913) thought that Williams 
probably left the firm to take up the glass business in 
Dublin, and he also stated that Dunbar went to Dublin 
as a glassmaker, and appeared in 1778 in a list of insolvent 
debtors. It is probable that Bradley came from Bristol. 

In 1765 Michael Edkins painted some enamel glass for 
“ Williams, Dunbar & Co., Bristol and Chepstow.”’ 


SOAP-BOILERS’ BOTTLE AND CROWN GLASS-HOUSES, 
CHEESE LANE.}45 


In 1715 Edmund Mountjoy,?® John Purcell, John Thomas 
.and Elisha Hellier, all soap-makers, erected a glass-house 
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16 Edmund Mountjoy, son of Thomas Mountjoy of Briston (or Brigton) co. 
‘Wilts., gen. ‘‘ was apprenticed in 1678 to Frank Phillips, sope-boiler.” 

He became a member of the Corporation in 1707, was Alderman from 1719 
until his death in 1735, and Mayor in 1718. In connection with his mayoralty 
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for making bottles in Cheese Lane, St Philip’s, on the 
banks of the river Avon, which then flowed past it. A 
second glass-house, which is shown on Roque’s map of 
1742, was built there some few years later for making 
crown glass. The factory covered about 1} acres, and 
another piece of land was also occupied as a warehouse on 
the other side of Cheese Lane 

The particular reason that led these four persons to 
embark upon the manufacture of glass was no doubt to 
find a use for their ‘ Soapers’’!” (or ‘‘Sopus’’) Ash, a 


he suffered an unpleasant experience, for during his term of office a woman was 
ducked in the Frome at the Weir for scolding, and the next vear her husband 
recovered heavy damages against him for ‘‘ batterv.’’ 

According to the poll-book, he voted at the election of 1722 for the parish of 
St. Thomas. There was at one time a notable soap-factory in St. Thomas Street, 
near Bristol Bridge, and this may have been Mountjoy’s. 

17 Soapers’ Ash. In answer to my enquiry, Dr. Turner, Professor of Glass 
Technology at Sheffield University, tells me ‘‘the source of alkali both for 
soap-making and for glass-making was obtained from plant ashes, including 
barilla, kelp, etc. The production of soap, however, needed the use of caustic 
alkali, and the soap-makers themselves used to produce this by boiling the 
plant ash with lime. This resulted in the production of a caustic liquor which 
was then used for treating the fat, whilst a precipitate of calcium carbonate was 
left behind, due to the reaction between the ash or alkali and the lime." The 
spent precipitate was the Suapers’ Ash. The barilla-ash was usually imported 
from Spain, and the kelp produced from sea-weed, chiefly from Ireland. In 
Matthews’ first directory two firms in St. Philip’s are described as Salt-lee Ash 
Manufacturers, the lee being the caustic alkali. 

Some Soapers' Ash, which had been found underground at our works, was 
examined afew years ago in Messrs. Christopher Thomas & Brothers’ labora- 
tory, and I was told that good use would now be made by them of such a really 
valuable residue. 

An interesting advertisement with a reference to Soapers’ Ash, particularly as 
so practical a glass-maker as Richard Cannington was concerned in it, appeared 
in F.F.B.J., 24 January 1778, announcing the sale of upwards of five acres of 
land adjoining Red Lane. After mentioning the trades already at work. it 
continues—A Glass Bottle Trade may be carried on there to Advantage, a 
loomy sand being to be dug there, with which Lime and kelp Bottles are 
generally made, except in this city, where on account of the former Cheapness 
of Soapers’ waste ashes, they are made chiefly with Soapers’ Ashes, Kelp and 
sand; but soapers’ ashes being now used as a manure for land are advanced 
from 6d. to 2s. 6d. a cart load, and as it gets more in use for Manure will 
probably get dearer. 

For further particulars apply to Mr. Cannington, at the Glass Warehouse 
near Temple Gate, Bristol.”’ 

In 1621 it was enacted ‘* That no soapmaker or other peron cast or lay, or 
cause to be cast or laid, any soap-ashes, either in the river or within one 
hundred foot of full sea, on pain to forfeit for every default duly proved 2os. 
Bristol: Past and Present, i, 282. 
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residue then resulting in large quantities from the making 
of soap, and used extensively for glass 

In a deed of 1753 the “‘ Co-partners in the undertaking 
for making glass, glass bottles and other glass wares ’’ were 
stated to be Onesiphorus Tyndall, Esquire, Corsley Rogers, 
merchant, Arthur Jepson, wine merchant, William Hall, 
dry-salter, William King, glassmaker and Thomas Tyndall, 
Esquire. The first three had died before 1762. 

The factory is spoken of in 1751 as “‘ Mr. Tyndalls’ 
Glass-house.”’ Later on, perhaps from 1762, the business 
was chiefly in the hands of William King and Thomas 
Harris, although Thomas Tyndall appears to have retained 
an interest in it. 

There was evidently a quarrel between the partners, for 
on 16 August 1766 notice was given in F.F.B.J. “‘ that the 
partnership between William King and Thomas Harris is 
dissolved. And such persons as have any claim therein 
are to deliver the same to the said Thomas Harris, to whom 
all partnership debts are to be paid and to no other person.’ 

On 4 October following there was announced the sale by 
auction of ‘‘ The Stock, Implements, Utensils, Kelp, Fret, 
Sand, Ashes, Pots, Bricks, Clay and a great number of 
other things commonly used in making Crown Window 
Glass and Glass Bottles belonging to two Glass Houses in 
Cheese Lane, within the Parish of St. Philip and St. Jacob 
in the County of Gloucester, lately occupied by William 
King & Co. Also a Parcel of Crown Glass and Glass 
Bottles. . . and likewise The Equitable Right and Interest 
in and to One third part of the said two Houses in Cheese 
Lane, etc. for the remainder of a term of years of which 
about 18 months are to come.”” Another Glasshouse at 
Crew’s Hole “lately occupied by William King and 
Company ”’ was also to be sold. 

There was, however, the following statement printed 
below the advertisement of the auction—“ I the under- 
written James Allcott, being a Co-assignee with Thomas 
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Harris Esq. in the sale of the above-mentioned premises, 
do hereby certify that I have not agreed thereto. 

On the same day another advertisement stated that the 
two Glass-houses were to be let for 21 years from 1 March 
1768, and in December 1766 “ creditors of the late Partner- 
ship between Thomas Harris and William King” were 
desired to apply to Tyndall, Pennington & Rogers. 

During 1766 the business in Cheese Lane passed into the 
hands of “‘ John Coghlan, Samuel Peach, Isaac Elton the 
younger, William Miles and Matthew Cowper, all of the 
City of Bristol, Merchants.” William King also sold them 
a strip of land of about 70 feet wide, which separated their 
factory from the Hoopers’ Glass-house. 

Matthew Cowper retired in 1770, and died in 1802. 
John Coghlan died in 1787, and William Miles bought his 
share in the business. In a deed of 1793 Samuel Peach 
and Isaac Elton are both mentioned as deceased. Isaac 
Elton, junior, William Miles, Robert Hurst and John 
Wilcox (the last two being described as glass-manu- 
facturers), were then partners in the firm, and the premises 
were Said to be “ in Cheese Lane and St. Martin’s Lane in 
the parish of St. Philip and Jacob in the County of 
Gloucester and in or contiguous or near to Temple Gate in 
the parish of St. Mary Redclift in the said City of Bristol.”’ 
It would thus appear that they occupied the glass-houses 
formerly called (1) the “ Sugar boilers’ ”’ or Tyndall’s in 
Cheese Lane, (2) Sir Abraham Elton’s near St. Philip’s 
ferry, and (3) Perrott’s at the bottom of Red Lane, near 
Temple Gate. 

In 1799 Robert Hurst (who died before 1804), sold his 
share to John Wilcox. In 1804 the partners were Isaac 
Elton, Philip John Miles (son of William Miles then 
deceased), and John Wilcox, The proper name of the 
firm for many years was Elton, Miles and Wilcox. 

In 1810 Philip John Miles and Isaac Elton transferred 
their interest in the business to John Hilhouse Wilcox, son 
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of John Wilcox, who, besides being a glass-manufacturer, 
was engaged in the Spanish wool-trade, and lived on the 
Broad plain. 

On 1 May 1811, J. H. Wilcox let the premises for 
twenty-one years to Jacob Wilcox Ricketts, David Evans, 
John Cave and Henry Ricketts, who carried on the 
business for some time as Ricketts, Evans, and the Phoenix 
Glass Company, and afterwards as Henry Ricketts & Co. 
For a short while the name became Richard Ricketts & Co., 
Richard being the second son of Henry, and in 1853 they 
were amalgamated with their next door neighbours, 
Powells and Filer, of the Hoopers’ Glass-house. For a 
long period there had been a fierce competition between 
the two firms, and much unfriendliness, to their mutual 
disadvantage. At last it was decided to unite their 
forces, and the event was celebrated by a feast, the relation 
of whose mighty proportions was a favourite subject with 
some of the old men. 

The new firm was called Powells, Ricketts & Filer, and 
consisted of my grand-father, William Powell, his eldest 
son William Augustus Frederick Powell, Richard Ricketts 
and Edward Filer, who had for many years been associated 
with the Cooksons and my family at the Hoopers’ Glass- 
house. My grandfather (who was born in 1789), died in 
1854, and Edward Filer in 1856. From that time the 
name of the firm was Powell & Ricketts. In 1865 Richard 
Ricketts died, and my uncle, William A. F. Powell, carried 
on the business by himself until 1889, when he took me 
into partnership. In 1906 my uncle died, at the age of 92, 
and from then until the end of 1919 I continued alone. 
I then sold the factory and the business to a limited 
company, who used the old name. Unfortunately the 
circumstances of the trade, coupled with unfair foreign 
competition, (which was an old danger), compelled the 
factory to be closed two or three years later. It has been 
a great regret to me that after so many years of service 
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rendered by themselves and their families, in some cases 
going back for two hundred years, the men should have 
been thrown out of theiremployment and especially when 
it has been most difficult to obtain any other. In justice 
to them, I should like to testify to their loyal and friendly 
attitude, for during an experience of over thirty years I do 
not remember any serious difference between us. As our 
families in some cases had been associated together for 
nearly a century, I suppose there must have been some 
feeling of clanship. 

According to the Bristol Gazette, 13 May 1790, “‘ Tuesday 
morning about 3 o'clock fire broke out in a pot-house 
belonging to Messrs. Coghlan and Co’s. glasshouse in St. 
Philip’s, which by timely assistance was prevented from 
doing any very material damage.”’ 

This reminds me that I used once a year to go round the 
works for a special purpose with our venerable foreman. 
When we came to the spot, he used to tell me the story of 
the daughter of the pot-maker formerly employed there, 
who called her father one night to tell him she had dreamt 
his pot-room was on fire. He laughed at the idea but later 
on, when she awakened him again, he went to see if it were 
the case, just to satisfy her. He found that the place was 
really alight, and I used to be shown the still visible marks 
of the fire. 

On the Hoopers’ Glass-house side, I have been con- 
fidently informed, the ghost of a former pot-maker was in 
the habit of “ walking ”’ around his old haunts on certain 
occasions. The pot-rooms were very large, and the pots 
used to stand in them for many months to get properly 
dry, the floors being supported by huge beams of oak in 
order to bear the heavy weight. The pot-maker was an 
important personage, for upon his skill and judgment the 
life of the pots in the furnace largely depended. They 
were made of special “‘ pot-clay,’”’ and weighed several 
hundredweights each. After gradual heating in an arch, 
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they were “‘ set ”’ by all the available men in the factory, 
who were called upon to assist in the hot and delicate 
operation. It must have been asad day to the ghost of the 
faithful old servant, when it found no pots in their 
accustomed place, since their use had for many years been 
given up, the “ metal’ being afterwards prepared in large 
““ tanks ’’ holding more than 100 tons apiece. 

On 23 December 1758 it was reported in F.F.B.J.: 
““ Yesterday morning a fire broke out in a Pot house 
adjoining to the Glass house in St. Phillips.”’ 


THE Hoopers’ GLASS-HOUSE, ST. PHILIP’s.}8 


In 1720 Robert Hiscox, a barber-surgeon, living in 
Castle Precincts, obtained possession of a close of garden 
ground, one acre in extent, adjoining the Soap-boilers’ 
Glass-house on a fee farm rent of {9. He then let on lease 
for 100 years at {12 annual rent about two-thirds of the 
land to a co-partnership of seventeen persons, of whom he 
himself was one, for the purpose of setting up a glass- 
bottle manufactory. The others concerned were five 
hoopers (or as we should now call them coopers), one 
inn-holder, one pot-maker, one maltster, two mariners, 
three merchants, one soap-maker, one sugar-baker and 
one glass-maker. The business was divided into twenty- 
four shares, and some of the partners held more than one. 
From the fact that theirs was the most numerous calling 
represented, the firm became known as the “‘ Hoopers’ 
Glass-house.”” There was no family named Hooper at 
these works, as has sometimes been supposed. As the 
same people who required casks would also need bottles, 
we can imagine that the project would commend itself to 
the hoopers for an extension of their trade. 

Various changes took place in the ownership of the 
shares, and the business continued to be carried on under 
similar conditions until 1765, when it was put up for 
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auction. In the advertisement it was stated that ‘‘ This. 
Glass House is known to be well situated and commodious, 
for this Manufactory has lately had a very thorough 
Repair and lies convenient to the River, with an exceeding 
good Wharf.” F.F.B.J., 28 Sep. 1765. 

It is difficult to discover exactly what happened; but. 
in 1767, 174 of the 24 shares were sold to Richard Reynolds,. 
Richard Cannington, William Cowles, and Cornelius Fry,. 
the partners in the firm of Cannington & Co. in Temple 
Street. On 23 March 1775 it was announced in the 
Bristol Gazette; ‘‘ Richard Cannington having sold his 
share in the Bottle Trade at the Hooper’s Glass-House, 
known by the firm of Cannington, Lawson & Co., the trade 
is now carried on by William Cowles, Richard Reynolds, 
John Dowell, Richard Frampton, Cornelius Fry and 
Robert Lawson under the firm of Cowles, Dowell, Lawson 
and Co. According to the Bristol Gazette of 5 June 1794 
“ Richard Lawson died June 1794. He was a Quaker and 
a man universally esteemed.’”’ The name of the firm was. 
Lawson, Fry, Frampton & Co., or Fry, Frampton & Co. 
until 1809, when the partners were Cornelius Fry, Jacob: 
Wilkins Frampton, Susannah Ball and Hester Ball. 
The last two were, I believe, relations of Richard Lawson. 
In 1809 the business was purchased by Joseph and 
Septimus Cookson, sons of Isaac Cookson, glass-maker 
of Newcastle. The Cooksons had long been connected 
with glass-making in the North of England, and are still 
interested in large chemical works. 

In 1824 my grand-father, William Powell, and his 
brother Thomas became partners in the firm, and the 
business was known as Cooksons & Powells until 1828, 
when Septimus Cookson died. Joseph Cookson then 
retired from the active management. He lived for some 
years in Clifton and then abroad, dying at Pau in 1865. 
He took some part in the public life of Bristol, and was 
distinguished for his urbanity. 
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In 1853 Powells & Filer amalgamated with Richard 
Ricketts & Co. 

Shortly before 1860 gas-regenerating furnaces were 
introduced by Siemens to take the place of the old coal 
fires. Much economy of fuel was effected, as well as 
greater regularity in working; and I have understood that 
the first in England used for the manufacture of ordinary 
bottles was erected in our works. It was not the first 
glass furnace so heated, for one was erected by Lloyd & 
Summerfield at Birmingham in 1857, and my father tells 
me he went with his brother William to see the process 
there, before it was attempted in Bristol. They brought 
back a butter-dish of a beautiful green colour made of 
“Uranium ” glass. The problem of producing glass on 
the larger scale required for making bottles was not then 
solved, however, and Powell & Ricketts had to pass 
through a long and costly experience of experiments 
before success was attained. 

I have a book containing lists of money owing to the 
proprietors of the Hoopers’ Glass-house and also in- 
ventories of “‘sundries”’ for eachof the years 1731 and 1738. 
In 1731 we find “ Adventure to Boston ”’ £108 gs. 1d. and 
others to Marseilles, New York, Dublin (4), London and 
the Canaries, and many in the other years mentioned. 

I consider that these “‘ adventures ’”’ referred to goods 
sent out to fetch the best prices they could realise. It was 
no uncommon practice at a much later date for a shipper 
to ask for light merchandise, such as bottles, when there 
happened to be plenty of heavy cargo for his vessel. Ina 
letter written by my grandfather in 1833 to commissioners 
appointed by the Government to enquire into certain 
excise duties, he said :— 

“In the first place I may safely state that we make a 
better article in Bristol than is to be found elsewhere in the 
United Kingdom, either as regards the quality of the 
material, the weight of the bottles, or the workmanship. 
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In this assertion there may appear a little egotism, but 
still it is the truth; in proof of which, whilst we main- 
tain better prices at home, so we do likewise in foreign 
markets. In New York, for instance, you will almost 
uniformly find in the printed ‘ prices current ’ of that city, 
“glass bottles’ are quoted at so much, ‘ Bristol bottles ’ 
follow at a higher quotation, which is generally full a 
dollar.” 

I have a long sheet of paper on which are shown the 
wages earned at the Hoopers’ Glass-house for the weeks 
ending on 15 and 22 October 1768 (pl. vir). It is interest- 
ing because it shows not only the names of the employees, 
and the rates of pay then in vogue, but alsocertain methods 
which were peculiar to Bristol and continued to the end. 
There was a rule which practically remained unbroken 
until about thirty years ago that no boy who was not the 
son of a bottle-maker could be apprenticed. Indeed there 
was a strike for three months at this factory about eighty 
years ago because a certain lad had been apprenticed, who 
was not considered eligible, although his mother was the 
daughter of a glass-maker and his father foreman in the 
““ Yard.” The particular division of the work in each 
*“hole,’”’ which consisted of three men and two boys, and 
the practice of paying by “‘ journeys” (from the French 
journée, a day’s work) for a very long time obtained only in 
Bristol, and continued certainly until 1920. 

A “journey ”’ consisted of a certain number of bottles, 
and after that was obtained the men made “‘ over-work,”’ 
(also calculated by the journey), but all was done within 
given hours. 

The men used to be “ hired ’’ for a period of five years 
until after the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The piece of land standing between the Soap-boilers’ and 
Hoopers’ Glass-houses, which was a part of the acre 
acquired by Robert Hiscox in 1720, was soon afterwards 
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occupied as to one part of it by Samuel Cock, victualler 
with a house and stable. 

There are the remains of a good deal of stabling there, 
and I suggest it was used for pack-horses bringing in the 
coal, which, I have been told, chiefly came from Oldland 
Common. The following, which I discovered among other 
old papers, is interesting :— 

“ Reced April 3rd 1776 of Cowles Dowell Lawson & Co. 
Forty Three pounds twelve Shillings & 5 pence in full 
to 23rd March last, being for the following Notes: 

Vizt. Hallg. Kelp Clay & Bottles... {0 10s. 6d. 


Carriage 3566 Horse load Coal .. £43 1s. 11d. 
William Hud £43 12s. 5d. 


The charge works out at rather less than threepence fora 
load. In 1809 the same man received {16 18s. 3d. from 
Cookson Brothers for ‘‘ Hallg. Coal ’’—go02 Horse Loads 
at 44d. pr. sack.’’ A horse load must therefore have been 
equivalent to a sack. 

The other portion of the strip of land was for some time 
occupied by Benjamin Lund, “ merchant.” with what is 
described as a workhouse for the making of brass, an 
industry which is said to have been first introduced into 
England from Holland in Baptist Mills in 1705. In 1728 
“ Benjamin Lund and Francis Hawksbee of London took 
out a patent for manufacturing copper, extracting silver 
from the same, making brass to be cast into plates, etc. 
and a new way of mixing copper with calamy and charcoal 
and making thereof brass without pans or pots.’’ The 
undertaking does not appear to have been successful. 
Lund, who like Robert Hiscox, belonged to the Society of 
Friends, was at one time a stay-maker, and was also 
interested in the first manufacture of porcelain in Bristol. 
He died in 1768. 

Both Whitefield and Wesley visited the neighbourhood, 
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usually speaking in the brick-fields. On one day in 1739 
Whitefield preached ‘‘in a yard belonging to the glass- 
houses ”’ (George Eayrs, Wesley and Kingswood). 


LIMEKILN LANE GLASS-HOUSE (BOTTLEs).}® 


This factory stood about half-way between the Cathe- 
dral and the Hotwells. 

In the Bristol Oracle, 2 February 1745, there appears 
the following notice:—‘‘ To be lett and entered upon 
immediately the Limekiln Glasshouse, dwellinghouse and 
premises together with or without some meadow adjoining.”’ 
In 1756 William Child is mentioned as being at this factory, 
and in 1761 (Bristol Chronicle) ‘‘Mr. Hill.”” In 1762 the 
Bath Chronicle had: ‘‘ Bristol, Oct. 19th. Wednesday died 
Mr. George Hill, one of the proprietors of the Lime Kiln 
Glasshouse.” 

In 1762 William Child took apprentices, up to 1770, and 
in the directory of 1775 his name appears with the address 
38, Limekiln Lane. In 1786 it was reported ‘‘ Robbery 
was committed near the Limekiln Glass-house, at the 
West End of the Ropewalk leading to Hot-wells.”” We 
learn from the Bristol Gazette, 30 September 1790: 
“ Friday last Mr. Child, one of the proprietors of the Lime- 
kiln Glass-house, suddenly dropped down and expiring 
immediately,” and on 31 March of the following year the 
death of another member of the family was announced: 
“Tuesday died Mr. Child at the Limekiln Glass-house.”’ 
Richard Child took apprentices from 1787-9, two of whom 
were “‘turned over ”’ to other glass-makers in 1793. 

On 27 July 1793 it was announced in F.F.B.J.: “ The 
partnership lately subsisting between John Nicholas, 
Richard Stratton and John Robert Lucas of the City of 
Bristol, Manufacturers of Glass Bottles was dissolved by 
mutual consent on the 13th March last, and the business 
is carried on by the said John Nicholas and Richard 
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Stratton only under the firm of John Nicholas & Co.” 
and on 5 December 1795: ‘‘ The Co-partnership in the 
Glass Bottle Manufactory lately carried on at the Glass- 
house at the Limekilns and elsewhere, under the firm of 
John Nicholas and Co. was dissolved on the 31st March 
last, so far as respects Richard Stratton, who withdrew 
therefrom, but the same business will still be continued 
under the former firm.”’ 

J. R. Lucas was a partner in the business at Nailsea in 
1788. He is mentioned as taking an apprentice in 1782 
and 32 others before 1793, but probably a number of these 
were for Nailsea, fourteen hailing from that neighbourhood. 

John Nicholas & Co. carried on the business for some 
years. In the directories for 1821-3 we find ‘ George 
Garrard Limekiln Glass House.”’ In 1806 they advertised 
at their Wharf, near the Glass House, Welch coal of a very 
superior quality, a great proportion of the small having 
been taken out for the use of the Glass House. 

In 1738 “‘ Mr. Rouch”’ was granted permission by the 
Dean and Chapter to take down “the old Glass House Cone 
on Canon’s Marsh.” 


CREW’S HOLE GLASSHOUSE (BOTTLES). 


A bottle glasshouse stood at Crew’s Hole, about two 
miles east of the old city boundaries. 

In 1766 it was advertised for sale by auction together 
with the two glass-houses in Cheese Lane, St. Philip’s, 
formerly known as the “Soapboilers’’’ or Tyndall’s. It 
is described as ‘“‘ one other glasshouse at Crew’s Hole 
within the parish of St. George in the same County, lately 
occupied by William King and Company,” and probably 
the factory was continued by the old firm until] 1777. 

In F.F.B.].,6 December 1777 is the following announce- 
ment: ‘‘ Saturday died in the Broad Sanctuary, West- 
minster, Mr. Wm. King, glass-maker of this city—he was 
much respected as a tradesman, and greatly lamented by 
the poor, to whom he was a liberal benefactor.”’ 
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On 13 June 1778 the factory was advertised in F.F.B.J.: 
‘“‘ The Glass Bottle House or Works at Crew’s Hole in the 
Parish of St. George, late in the working of Mr. William 
King, glassmaker, deceased, for sale by auction. 

These works are deemed the most complete and con- 
veniently situated of any in or about this City, being on the 
centre of the Avon and near the Coal Works (a great 
advantage to a Glass House factory) and a good set of 
hands ready for employment so that the house may be 
immediately set to work... Also 2 acres at Abbott’s 
Hill adjoining or contiguous to the Glass House, also Io 
acres called Nobles’ Hill at Crew’s Hole aforesaid con- 
tiguous to the above. All the above estates are held by 
lease under Thomas Tyndall Esq. for the remainder of 
several terms of 99 years, etc. 

Also a yard lately occupied by the sd. William King as 
a bottle yard to the above works in Cheese Lane. .” 

I do not know who bought the business. 

In 1785 it was advertised to be let or sold ‘‘ by reason of 
the Proprietor’s death.” It was said to be “ in excellent 
repair and full working with a set of good hands and a 
large stock of prime pots.’”’ It was again advertised for 
sale by auction in 1797, and again in 1800. 


NAILSEA HEATH GLASSHOUSE. 


Mr. Buckley says ‘‘ Nailsea has become famous of late 
years for a certain kind of fancy bottle glass once made 
there, but the glassworks were founded for more serious 
purposes.”” Mr. H. J. Powell of Whitefriars (Glass- 
making 11 England, p. 100) says:—‘‘ The great Nailsea 
works were famous for the fine quality of their crown 
window-glass, but are unworthily commemorated in 
museums and private collections by the rude vases, 
flasks, jugs, candlesticks and rolling pins originally made 
by the glass-blowers in their spare time. They are 
colourless or coloured, and many are marked, spotted 
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streaked or roughly threaded with opaque white enamel 
or crude-coloured glasses. Similar objects known col- 
loquially as ‘‘ friggers’’ may be seen as chimney-piece 
ornaments in glass-blowers’ homes in every glass making 
district. In the Bristol district these by-products were 
exploited by dealers and became for a time staple products. 
They were wideiy distributed, and copies are still made in 
many districts, and sold as antiques. Even the originals, 
with very few exceptions, are entirely devoid of artistic, 
technical or historic interest.”’ 

On 2 August 1788 it was announced in F.F.B.J.: “‘ John 
Robert Lucas, intending to confine himself solely to the 
Crown Glass and Glass Bottle Manufactures wishes to 
dispose of the Beer and Cyder business which he has many 
years carried on in Nicholas Street.”” It is interesting to 
notice that ‘‘ John Lucas, Nicholas Street,’’ is mentioned 
in the balance-book of the Hoopers’ Glass-house in 1732. 
The premises were evidently used as a warehouse for the 
Nailsea glass, for in the Universal British Directory of 1790 
there is an entry: Lucas, Pater, & Coathupe, Nicholas 
Street. According to the Bristol Gazette, 6 May 1790: 
“On Thursday last a fire broke out in the new glasshouse 
at Nailsea belonging to Mr. J. R. Lucas, which burnt part 
of the roof, but by timely assistance, the other parts of the 
buildings belonging to both crown glasshouses were 
preserved.’ 

In F.F.B.J., 30 March 1793 ‘‘ John R. Lucas, William 
Chance, Edward Homer and William Coathupe inform 
the public that they shall on the 1st April next succeed 
Messrs. John R. Lucas, Henry Pater and William Coathupe 
in the Crown Glass and Bottle Manufacturies.”’ 

John Robert Lucas was for some time one of the 
proprietors of the Limekiln Glass-house. He took one 
apprentice in 1782, and sixty others between 1786 and 
1811. 

The Bristol directories give Lucas, Chance and Co. in 
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1815; Lucas, Coathupe and Homer, Crown Glass and 
Bottle Manufacturers, Nicholas Street in 1827; Lucas 
Coathupes, Homer & Cliffe in 1843; and Coathupes & Co. 
in 1859. 

In 1869 the stock, consisting chiefly of window glass of 
various descriptions, plant and general effects ‘‘ apper- 
taining to the Estate of Mr. Samuel Bowen of the Nailsea 
Glass Works, a Bankrupt,’ were sold by auction. About 
twenty years ago the one surviving cone was blown up 
because it was considered to have become unsafe. 

Mr. Buckley remarks “‘ The association of R. L. Chance 
(later on of Spon Lane) with the Nailsea glass-works, where 
he learnt the business, is an indication of their efficiency. 

I do not know when the manufacture of crown window 
glass was given up in Bristol, although it was vigorously 
carried on at Nailsea long afterwards. Ricketts and Co. 
may possibly have continued to make it for a short time 
at the factory in St. Thomas Street. In Maria Edge- 
worth’s Harry and Lucy, published in 1825, (Vol. 11, p. 254), 
there is a description of the children, while on their visit 
to Clifton, being taken into Bristol to see the making of 
bottles, wine-glasses and crown-glass, and the processes are 
described in the book. Miss Edgeworth says, “‘ As you 
go down the hill from Clifton to Bristol, you may see in the 
city below a number of very high, black-looking buildings, 
in the shape of huge cones, from which still darker coloured 
smoke in thick black billows, is continually issuing. These 
conical shaped buildings are glass-houses.”’ 


CHELWOOD 


There was an old glass-house at Chelwood, about nine 
miles away from Bristol. It is mentioned by Houghton 
in 1696 as making window glass; but nothing seems 
definitely known about it until on 6 January 1787 the 
bankruptcy of John Adams, described as glass-maker of 
Chelwood, was notified in the London Gazette. In 1789 
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there was a notice in the Bristol papers with regard to 
this, when Adams is stated to have been “ late of Chel- 
wood, glass-manufacturer,’”’ and again in 1796 after his 
death. 

The bankruptcy of Adams and the probable closing of 
the glass-house at Chelwood was almost coincident with 
the erection of the works at Nailsea by Lucas, Pater & 
Coathupe. 

In 1686 ‘‘ John son of Paul Farrier, Chelwork, als. 
Chelwood als. Chelworth, Somt., Glassmaker, deft.’’ was 
apprenticed to John Webb, barber surgeon, showing that 
the factory was probably at work in the time of Paul 
Ferrier. 


OTHER EARLY GLASS-MAKERS. 


I have been unable to discover with which factories the 
following glass-makers were connected. Their names 
were found by Mr. Pountney in the Apprentice-roll at the 
Bristol Council House. I show the number of boys 
apprenticed to them with the dates. 

Joseph Wilcox, three, 1673-4. 

Charles Stubbs, two, 1695. 

William Clark, seventeen, 1687-1712. 

Thomas Evans, four, 1700-1710. 

John Baker (and John Baker junior) twenty-four, 
1697-1734. 

Many of the fathers of the boys are stated to be of 
Barton Regis, so John Baker may have been carrying on 
the glass-house in St. Philip’s marked 13 on the map, 
plate 111. John Baker, Temple Street, is mentioned in 
the Hoopers’ Glass-house book in 1732. 
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THE RUINED CHAPEL AT BROWNSHILL, 
CHALFORD, AND THE CHAPEL OF PAGENHILL. 


By Mary A. Rupp. 


BOUT 1890 there was standing at Brownshill on the 
site of the present house known as Tanglewood, an 
ancient cottage with very thick but ruinous walls, having 
close to it a remarkable well cut in the rock with three 
flights of steps leading down to it, and a short distance 
away a small cottage which contained a fireplace dated 
1616. 

These messuages, adjoining the property of the Bisley 
Feoffees, formed the west end of the Firwood estate, and 
were sold by the late Rev. Christopher Smyth to the 
Misses Duncan and Day, who in r8gI erected the present 
house on the site of the ruined cottage, which was razed 
to the ground. During the course of excavation for 
foundations, which were laid on the bare rock, a wall about 
50 feet long and 5 feet thick was unearthed, the stones of 
which, together with those of the destroyed cottage, were 
built into the new house. This wall was supposed at the 
time to have been the wall of an old weaving shed, and 
unfortunately no record was kept of its direction. Many 
stones meanwhile had, and have been, during the course of 
years, uncovered on the premises, some of them cham- 
fered and having the appearance of the plinth stones of a 
large building, others moulded, and one a shaped stone tile 
with a flange, and these were disposed in rockeries and 
elsewhere in the garden, with no thought at the time of a 
possible ecclesiastical origin. 

At the top of the garden, running parallel with the road 
due east and west, lies a remarkable mound extending for 
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about 136 feet, and roughly 40 feet broad, now covered by 
a grove of trees, and when this mound was cut through to 
form a path it was found to be a mass of stones. 

About three years ago a fragment of stone was dis- 
covered which suggested the probability of a church or 
chapel having been on this spot. It is part of a holy 
water stoup about 64 inches square having a sharply cut 
cross within a circle on its face and of thirteenth century 
style. Closer examination of the mound disclosed a 
narrowing of the last twenty feet of the east end, with 
indications of an apsidal termination. It was then 
recalled that in 1891 a pigstye on the premises had a door 
formed of a carved oak panel of late Decorated work, 
which had been preserved and is now embodied in a piece 
of furniture at Tanglewood. 

Then search in adjacent buildings appertaining to the 
Bisley Feoffees, whose property touches the Firwood 
estate at this point, revealed the fact that the Feoffees had 
considered themselves entitled at some period to help 
themselves to the stones of the Chapel, and to use them 
for the purpose of building their barns, malthouse, cattle- 
yards, etc., in connection with their farm marked as Vine 
Farm on the Ordnance map, but formerly known as 
‘“ Stonhing,”’ “‘ Stonhinge,” or ‘ Stonehouse.”’ The roof 
of the cattleshed is supported by two round pillars, one 
56 inches high and 83 inches in circumference, the other 
68 inches high and 76 inches in circumference, formed of 
small stones rounded to the shape of the pillar and having 
the appearance of rough reconstructions of Norman pillars, 
but without proper bases or capitals. The window in the 
south end of the malthouse has anaspect of great antiquity, 
being a pair of round-headed lights cut out of one solid 
block of stone, the inside measurement of which is 31 
inches by 24, each light being 214 inches by 6, with 4 
inches space between them. Each light has a hole at the 
top and bottom fora rod. The window is much weather 
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worn outwardly, and broken away within, and might well 
be Saxon in origin, and part of a steeple. A stone in the 
barn wall appears to be the socket for a wooden beam bolt, 
and another stone built into the barn steps, 24 inches by 
174 by 6}, has a sunk cavity 3 inches in depth with a 
surface size of 5 inches by 4, diminishing to 3 inches by 34 
within, with traces of a rebate giving one the idea of having 
been lined with lead at some time. Was this ever a 
reliquary and do the steps represent the masonry of the 
altar with the top stone forming part of the slab? One 
can speak with no certainty on this matter but the slab is 
of great thickness, 7} inches, and has a straight edge of 
2? inches bevelled beneath for 6} inches. It is now 
474 inches by 32, and is so weather worn one could not 
expect to find any cross on it, but there is a possible 
indication in one corner. 

Within the loft, forming the purling of the roof is an 
ancient strip of carved oak such as might be part of a 
screen; a second strip has similar indications of carving 
but it is too much defaced to be certain about. 

On the Rev. Charles Swynnerton viewing these remains 
he was convinced that here was an ancient chapel, probably 
of Saxon foundation, judging from the apsidal formation 
of the east end and also from the fact that Domesday Book 
mentions two priests at Bisley, which betokens the 
existence of more than one church in the parish. Since 
all tradition of a chapel on this site had been lost, one has 
little prospect of discovering its history, but there are 
several significant facts which must be considered in the 
hope of further light on the mystery. 

First of all the road leading up from the Boumme has from 
time immemorial been called Church Hill and one of the 
fields adjoining the road being part of the Feoffees’ estate 
was known as Church Grove. The lands of the Feoffees 
adjoin the chapel and their origin is unknown, all ancient 
deeds before 1714 having been lost. It seems highly 
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probable that this estate was the endowment of the 
Chapel, and the ancient ruined cottage the abode of the 
priest. 

Another fact is that the present Firwood estate is stated 
in an Indenture of 1794 to be at ‘‘ Paggonshill’”’ and in an 
indenture of 1771 it is called or known by the name of 
“* Paggonshill otherwise Brownshill.”’? 

The name of Paggonshill or Pagenhill has many variants 
such as Pagenhull, Pakinhill or Pakenhull, and even 
Waggynhull and Wagynhill.2 No significance attaches 
to the s in Paggonshill owing to the inveterate use of 
the possessive case in place names in this part of the 
Cotswolds. 

The following wills are in the Gloucester Diocesan 
Probate Registry :— 

1614. Richard Gibbins of Pagenhull in pyse of Bisley. 

1622. Thos. Freame of Pakenhille in parish of Bisley. 

1644. Katharine Field of Pakenhillin parish of Bisley. 

1678. Katharine Griffin of Pakenhillin parish of Bisley. 

This last will mentions that the house wherein Mrs. 
Griffin dwelt was ‘‘in the Tything of Pakenhill in the 
parish of Bisley.”” There are only two wills of Brownshill 
(Chalford), namely Timothy Rotten 1783, and Thos. 
Gregory 1787. Other wills and admons. stated to be of 
Pakinhull or Paganhill, Stroud or Glos., have distinctive 
evidence in themselves of that locality. Could Paganhill, 
Stroud, have possibly been described as in the parish of 
Bisley at the dates mentioned, or is there some connection 
between Paggonshill and Pakenhill (Stroud)? It seems 
strange that the latter should have been a tything of 
Bisley manor when all the other tythings adjoined the 
common of Bisley, and when Pakenhill was a manor in 
itself, held of the honour of Hereford. 


1 Firwood title deeds. 
2 P.R.O. Pat. Rolls. 719. 34 Hen. vim, Grant to Lord Wyndsor. 
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The question arises whether this chapel can possibly be 
that referred to in the deed of endowment or composition 
of Stroud Chapel of 1304, a translation of which is given by 
Fisher in his Notes of Stroud$ 

“ Also the same Minister of the Chapel (of Stroud) shall 
administer all and singular the Sacraments in the villages 
of both Lepeyates, Strode, and of Pagunhull, together 
with the whole vill of Bourne, from the house or tenement 
which formerly was commonly called Seredhous, as far as 
the aforementioned Chapel of Strode. And the clerk who 
1s continually to wait on the minister of the Chapel (himself 
admitted at the good pleasure of the rectors, and to be 
removed by them whenever they think fit) shall receive 
for the future for his stipend what he has been accustomed 
to, together with that which the beneficed Clerk in the 
chapel of Pagunhull used to have from the inhabitants 
themselves for their services.” 

The whole vill of Bourne seems to follow connectedly 
on the mention of Pagunhull, which appears to be included 
in the area stretching from Seredhouse to the Chapel of 
Stroud. This area could hardly include a distinctly out- 
lying place situated the farther side of Stroud and almost 
divided from it by a portion of Painswick parish. We 
must remember also the significance of ‘‘ Church Hill’”’ 
leading up from Bourne to the Chapel. It comes within 
the range of probability that it was to this chapel that 
Thos. de Charlton, Bishop of Hereford, ordained deacon on 
3 March 1329, William de Longe of Stonhous,” to (the) 
Chantry of Pagenhulle’’ advancing him to the priest- 
hood the same day, “‘to chantry in Paggenhulle.”* The 
absence of very early records of the Worcester diocese 
makes it unlikely that further information will ever be 
available, but it may be possible to find out the more 
remote history of the Firwood estate on which the chapel 


3 Pp. 233-5. 
* Reg. Tho. de Charlton, 1327-44. 
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is situated. Fisher states that no remains ot the chapel of 
Pagenhill nor any tradition of its locality have been found 
in Pagenhill, Stroud. But an early Chancery® suit throws 
some light on the matter of a chapel there, unless it is 
ultimately proved to refer to the chapel at Brownshill. 
Briefly the complaint is that one Giles Feylde of Pakyng- 
hill, co. Glos. gent. in 6 Edward vi had brought an action 
for slander against Thomas Clayfeald, the Orator, for 
having at Pakynghill in the parish of Strowde called him a 
false perjured foresworne knave for which Thomas 
Clayfeald was fined £40, but that the said Giles Feylde long 
time before the action had craftely taken away one challece 
and certain vestments, juells and ornaments of a chapel in 
Pakynhill callyd Pakynghill Chappell and converted them 
to his own use and had conceyled them when he was sworne 
to present Inventory to the Commyssioners of all the 
goods belonging to the said chappell. “‘In the County 
of Gloucester Gvles Fylde was and is greatly allyed and 
frynded over and besydes his great Ryches and substance.”’ 

Giles Fylde’s answer is as follows, both statements being 
difficult to decipher owing to the decayed condition of the 
end of every line:— 

“ He says that he is a long time and has been lawfully 
seased in his demesne as of fee of and in the fourth part of 
the Manor of Pakynghill aforesaid and that one William 
Pawney Esquire . . . Fowler and Thomas Gardner are 
seased of an estate of inherytance of the other three partes 
of the said mannor which mannor was late held of . . . the 
Kinges and Qucenes Majesties by certeigne service And 
that the said Chappell mencioned in the said Bull is situate 
and builded in upon his fourth part of the said mannor of 
Pakinghill and is the inheritance of the said Defendant and 
is and alwayes hathe been so reputed and whereas the said 
Chappell of . . . and is adjoyninge to his mansion house 
of the said Mannor whiche Chappell was not used for any 

5 P.R.O. E. Chan. Pro. 1412 and 1415. 
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Chappell of ease nor any devyne service there. . . but 
the said Defendant saithe that once or twise in the yere 
that is to say upon saynt James Daye and one other daye 
in the yere there hath been used a mas of devocyon to be 
said in the same chappell bicause the said chappell was 
named Saynt James Chappell and then had the De- 
fendants one Chalice his owne, which this Defendant and 
dyvers of his Auncestours have always kept to that use 
to be occupied at their wille which Chalice was about the 
weight of viII unces and three quarters.” 

There is no certificate of this chapel nor of the chantry 
in Stroud parish church amongst the returns of the chantry 
Commissioners. 

It appears from Giles Field’s statement that the chapel 

‘ was regarded by him almost as a private one and it did not 
serve a district. Would it in that case have offered a title 
for ordination? It seems more probable that the chapel 
at Brownshill was of the required status for that purpose. 
The origin of both chapels, and the locality of one, are so 
far a mystery, but by making public what I have dis- 
covered I hope that some one may be able to throw further 
light on the subject. It may even be possible that 
Paggonshill was an outlying portion of the manor or 
tything of Pakynghill or Pagenhill. 
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NOTES ON PORTRAITS OF SIR EDWARD MASSEY. 
Supplemental Note. + 


By Sir FRAnNcis HYETT. 
(Plates 1-11). 


INCE my notes on the above subject were written it 
much looks as if a portrait of Massey had come to 
light, the existence of which was not then known. 

Lot 105 of Lord Cromwell’s pictures, removed from 
Sprotborough Hall, Doncaster, which were sold at Christie's 
on 20 November 1925, was described as follows :— 

Portraits of Sir Richard Brown, Sir John Clotworthy, 

Sir William Lewis, Sir William Waller, in black dresses 

with white collars; each have the Round Tower, 

Windsor Castle, and inscribed “‘ Windsor 1648, 1649, 

1650, 1651 ’’—a set of four, 284 in. by 24 in. 

These pictures were purchased by the National Portrait 
Gallery.? 

Lord Cromwell has in his possession a picture which 
was not offered for sale, but must be mentioned as it has 
a bearing on the subject under consideration. It is a 
portrait of Lionel Copley, on which the Round Tower is 
represented and the four dates are inscribed in the same 
manner as on the four pictures acquired by the National 
Portrait Gallery. He had therefore in his collection five 
portraits, which apparently formed a set, the subjects of 
which had been grouped together on account of incidents 
in their careers which presumably happened at the dates 


1See Transactions, xliii, 239-51. 
2 Announced in The Times, 19 March 1926, as hung in room v1, the portrait 
named in the sale catalogue as Lewis being described as Massey.—Ed. 
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inscribed upon them, and which were in some way con- 
nected with Windsor Castle. 

Now the portrait of Massey which is no. v1 on my list® 
is also one of a set of five portraits at Weald Hall (Essex), 
which have been grouped together for the same, or similar, 
reasons, as on each is a view of the Round Tower and the 
name of its subject. Four portraits in each set have the 
same names inscribed upon them, but the fifth in the 
Weald Hall set has on it the name of Major General Massey, 
and the fifth in Lord Cromwell’s set that of Sir Wm. 
Lewis. The former (which I will refer to as ‘‘ Set 1’) has 
only two dates inscribed upon it, viz:—1648 and 1649, 
the latter (to be referred to as “‘Set 11’’) has the four dates 
mentioned above. By the kind permission of the Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery, photographic copies of 
the fifth portrait in sets 1 and 11 have been reproduced for 
these notes. The resemblance between them is obvious, 
and, in the opinion of the Director, the picture acquired 
by his Gallery has been misnamed and is in fact a replica 
of the Weald Hall portrait of Massey. The similarity 
between them is, perhaps, of itself sufficient to estab- 
lish the identity of their subjects, and historical evidence, 
so far as it throws any light on the matter, supports the 
Director’s opinion. 

The five subjects of the Weald Hall set, (viz:—Sir 
Richard Browne, Sir John Clotworthy, Sir William 
Waller, Sir Edward Massey and Lionel Copley) were 
influential Presbyterians, who (with others of their way of 
thinking) had been excluded from Parliament by “ Pride’s 
Purge,” and who on 12 December 1648, on a trumped-up 
charge of having invited the Scots to invade England, were 
arrested, and (with the exception of Massey who escaped) 
were kept in prison for some years, untried and uncon- 
demned. This incident at least explains the inclusion 


3 Transactions, xliii, p. 249. 
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of the portraits of these five men in the same set. Has it 
any connection with Windsor Castle? I think it has. 

Sir Richard Browne, who was one of the Sheriffs of 
London, on his arrest was committed a prisoner to St. 
James’s. ‘‘ But that he might not want company they 
sent a Warrant to Captain Lawrence, Marshall General, 
to remove Sir Will. Waller, Sir John Clotworthy, Major 
General Massey and Commissary General Copley from the 
Kings Head to him.”” Before their removal they signed 
“At the Kings-Head in the Strand on Dec. 12, 1648” 
a protest against their removal.* (Walker’s History of 
Independency, 1, 39). Waller tells us that after his 
removal to St. James’s he was sent to Windsor Castle and 
remanded to St. James’s again. Sir Richard Browne was 
also at an early period of his imprisonment confined in 
Windsor Castle. (Dict. Nat. Biog.). 

Massey, we know, had been at St. James’s with his 
fellow prisoners on 12 December 1648, and also that he 
escaped from St. James’s on 18 January 1648 (old style). 
It is improbable that prisoners should have been kept there 
for six weeks, and it is much more likely that his escape 
took place after he had been remanded there from Windsor. 
I cannot find any evidence that Clotworthy, or Copley, 
were confined in Windsor Castle, but it seems probable that 
prisoners, who had been arrested on the same charge 
should, at least as long as they were supposed to be awaiting 
trial, be imprisoned in the same building. If so, as two of 
them were certainly for a time prisoners in Windsor Castle 
in 1648, it is probable that all five of them were there in 
that year. This seems a reasonable explanation of the 
introduction of Windsor Castle and the date 1648 into 
these portraits. 

Why “ 1649’ should figure in them is unaccountable. 
It has nothing to do with the term of imprisonment of any 

*In the Gloucester public library there is a copy of A Declaration of the taking 


away of Sir William Waller. . . [and the other three] ‘‘ frum the Kings head in 
the Strand to St. Jameses.”” Ed. 
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one of the subjects of the set, for Browne was imprisoned 
for five years, Clotworthy and Waller for about three 
years, Copley “‘ for some years ”’ (Gardiner, Civil War, iii, 
544) and Massey for 37 days. Was it the year when 
these pictures were painted? If so it would account for 
the absence of reference to the remaining years of the 
imprisonment of four of the subjects. 

If the portrait sold as one of Sir William Lewis is in fact 
one of Massey, sets I and II are, as far as subjects are 
concerned, identical, and almost all that has been said 
about the former applies to the latter. But if it be what 
it purports to be—a portrait of Sir William Lewis—why 
was it linked with portraits of Browne, Clotworthy, Waller 
and Copley? And why was a view of Windsor Castle 
introduced ? Lewis was certainly not arrested with 
these four men on 12 December 1648, as Massey was, and 
there is not a tittle of evidenee that he was ever imprisoned 
in Windsor Castle, or indeed anywhere else. It is true 
that not much is known about him, but it is next to 
impossible that he could have been imprisoned without 
there being some record of it. 

He had certainly made his influence felt both in and 
out of Parliament. He was appointed Governor of 
Portsmouth in September 1642 (Ludlow’s Memoirs, 1, 34). 
He was unquestionably one of the leaders of the Presby- 
terian party, and he was consequently disliked and dis- 
trusted by the Army. Clarendon says that in 1647 the 
House of Commons was guided by Holles, Stapleton, Lewis, 
Glynne, Waller, Massey and Browne. He was one of the 
eleven members of the House of Commons, who, in an im- 
peachment of 16 June 1647, were charged by the Army with 
endeavouring to overthrow the rights and liberties of the 
subject and with other offences. It is noteworthy that 
Clotworthy, Waller,and Massey were among the impeached 
members, but that Browne and Copley were not. The 
inclusion of Lewis among the eleven impeached members 
certainly gives him no claim to be placed in setloru. The 
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eleven members, though suspended from sitting in 
Parliament, were never imprisoned. On 6 July 1647, the 
accusation against them, containing twenty-five articles, 
was presented to the House of Commons. In one of these, 
six of them—Holles, Stapleton, Lewis, Clotworthy, Waller 
and Massey—were charged with having invited the Scots 
to invade England—the very same charge on which the 
five members whose portraits are in set I were subsequently 
arrested. On 20 July they asked and obtained leave to 
go beyond sea. An account of how they made their way 
to France is given in a tract in the British museum, the 
title of which is as follows:— 

“‘ The True Relation Of Capt: Will: Batten: Admirall 
of the Fleet now at Sea in the Service of the King, 
Parliament and Kingdome. Touching the manner of 
the transportation of the six Members Viz: 

Sir Philip Stapleton sir John Clotworthy 

Sir Will: Lewis Mr. Long 

sir Will. Waller and Mr. Holles 
beyond the Seas. 

London, Printed by Matthew Simmons, 1647. 
Dated in MS. “ Aug. 30th.” 

This tract was written to refute certain inaccurate 
accounts of the transaction to which it relates that had 
been published. 

It seems that all the above-named impeached Members, 
except Holles, had hired a ketch of one Greene and set sail 
for Holland. Greene gave information, and a “dogger- 
boat,’”’ with a warrant for their apprehension, was sent in 
pursuit of them. The Officer in charge signalled to the 
Nicodemus, a frigate under the command of Admiral 
Batten, and he soon overtook the ketch and captured the 
five Members. He found that they all had passes signed 
by the Speaker of the House of Commons, dated 11 August, 
and he discharged all of them except Stapleton, who was 
ill and died the next morning. On 21 August, Holles came 
to Batten with a pass from the Speaker dated 11 August. 
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The Relation was “‘Signed Will: Batten, Aboard the St. 
Andrew in the Downes, Aug. 26, 1647.” 

I only know of one other incident in Lewis’s career. 
Among the Articles of Impeachment against the eleven 
members was one in which he was charged with having, 
while Governor of Portsmouth, received ‘‘ much of the 
publique Treasure for which he hath not yet given an 
Accompt.”’ In a Tract entitled ‘‘ A Vindication of Sir 
William Lewis from one part of his particular Charge by 
an undeniable evidence of Ancient Date,’’ which was 
printed in 1647, he set out a copy of a certificate of the 
accuracy of his accounts, which had been signed on 15 March 
1644, by a Committee of nine persons appointed for 
the purpose. He was prominent. in the political world at 
the Restoration, for Clarendon tells us that in 1660, 
Holles, Sir William Waller, and Lewis, were among the 
eminent persons “ who were looked upon as the heads and 
governors of the moderate presbyterian party.” 

Although I have been unable to find any event in 
Lewis’s life which accounts for the view of Windsor 
Castle or the dates inscribed on the portrait bearing 
his name, there can be no question but that Massey 
and Lewis had been closely associated in opposing 
Fairfax and his Army. Both were among the eleven 
impeached members, and both were suspected by the 
army of having invited the King of Scotland to invade 
England. This might, perhaps, lessen the difficulty 
of accounting for the name of one having been placed on 
the portrait of the other. It should also be noticed that 
while the name and dates on the portrait of Massey in 
set I are almost illegible and are apparently by the hand 
of the artist, those on all the portraits in set 11 are large, 
clear, and aggressively prominent, and have all the 
appearance of having been inscribed at a much later date 
than that of the portraits. This also contributes to the 
possibility of a mistake in the name. 
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A BADGE OF OFFICE IN WINTERBOURNE 
CHURCH. 


By IDA M. Roper. 


HE tomb in Winterbourne church on which are the 
effigies of a knight and lady ascribed in Transactions, 
XXV, 281-2, as those of Sir Thomas (Baron) de Bradeston 
(d. 1360) and Agnes his wife (d. 1 Sept. 1369) presents 
a special feature not there mentioned, and of such rare 
occurrence that it merits consideration. This also leads 
to a suggestion that these effigies may be those of another 
member of the Bradeston family who died before Sir 
Thomas, and of his wife. 

By the left shoulder of the knight is a “‘ badge” on a 
stone slab 12 inches by 7 inches, upon which is carved in 
high relief the head and upper part of the body of a large 
fish. The carving measures g inches in length and 5 
inches in width (at the shoulder), and to the mouth js 
attached a line. From the prominent position which the 
‘ badge ’’ occupies it was evidently one with some meaning 
and may indicate an office held by the person upon whose 
tomb it is placed. 

From the shape of the fish, and its large size, it can be 
safely regarded as a salmon, especially as the badge is 
displayed in a church so near to the Severn, a river always 
celebrated for its association with salmon fisheries. 

It cannot represent a royal sturgeon, for that fish is not 
captured by hook and line, and the fin on the back is 
shown much too near the head. 

The subject of badges presents many aspects, such as 
the royal badges; those worn by a retainer of noble 
families; a commemoration of some special action; or to 
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show certain forms of employment for the king; as well 
as badges of office that carry authority. All these can be 
seen on effigies in England, but we need only consider 
in the present instance the last named badge, that of 
authority. 

Amongst the insignia plate of Bristol there is a chain 
of office for the lord mayor, a cap for the swordbearer, a 
small silver oar for the water bailiff to show his authority 
over the river Avon, a large oval badge with the city arms 
embossed upon it for the deputy water bailiff, and special 
collars for the waits or minstrels, a collection of which the 
citizens are rightly proud. When King Edward VII 
opened the new dock at Avonmouth the commander of the 
royal yacht displayed his staff of office, and in less regal 
surroundings the wands borne by churchwardens on 
occasions of ceremony are the survival of their powers to 
maintain order within the building. 

Badges of office denoting authority are constantly met 
with on effigies and brasses. At Felbrigg (1416) in Norfolk, 
a banner of the royal arms is shown; at Quethiock (1471) 
in Cornwall, a crown on the left shoulder; and one of the 
effigies at Stopham (1478), Sussex, has a baton to mark the 
office of marshal of the household. Hunting horns (at 
Newland, 1457, and Baldock, Herts., 1416), are met with 
for forestry officers, and in St. Mary Redcliffe Church, 
Bristol (c. 1470), can be seen a slab with knife and skimmer 
incised on it to show the important position of a servant 
within the household. 

At Wotton-under-Edge, Thomas, roth Lord Berkeley 
(1417), who was admiral of the Western Seas, displays 
on his brass a collar of mermaids. His date was about 
60 years later than the badge at Winterbourne, and even 
with so high a personage the members of his family were 
proud to record on his brass a reminder of his naval com- 


mand. 
It is to a badge like the mermaid that we must look to 
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decide what the one at Winterbourne represents. That 
the reference is in some way connected with fishery 
duties seems certain. A dolphin in the coat of arms of 
Elmore, and at the feet of the effigy! of Sir Thomas Essex 
at Lambourne (Berkshire, 1558), is thought to refer to 
fishery rights, but in this instance it is best to consider 
known facts about fisheries, which we are able to do from 
Smyth’s Lives of the Berkeleys. 

If it were a royal office some great nobleman of the 
West would have held it, and reference to it would occur 
in the recital of his honours and offices. We must look 
to some office more local, and Smyth records that the 
liberty of the lord of the hundred of Berkeley began at 
“‘Sheperdines passage, extending alonge the river by the 
deepest part of the channell where for the time it is, to the 
uttermost part of the manor of Slimbridge . . . and of 
soe much of the said river of Severne as lyeth within the 
parish of Arlingham. (Hundred of Berkeley, p. 322). 

Officers with ancient titles were appointed to enforce 
their rights for certain kinds of fish, and generally to 
maintain the feudal claims. The duties of the chief 
fishery officers must have entailed much supervision, and 
equalled in importance those of the forest wardens, which 
were carried out by men of high station. The fishermen 
in the villages adjacent to the river had to pay a tax, or 
“‘ gale,’’ on all fish landed, and strangers an extra “‘ gale.” 
Trials at law had decided that fishermen were to fix the 
value of their catches of special kinds of fish and pay to the 
authorities half that amount as the tax, or the men could be 
paid that sum and the fish given up. Royal fish—stur- 
geon, seal, and porpoise—had to be taken to Berkeley 
Castle for delivery, against which a small sum of money was 
paid. Itisstated that about the year 1880 twenty shillings. 
was the standing amount given for any sturgeon brought 
in. Evidently efforts were made to evade the tax, 


1 Illustrated Crossley’s English Church Monuments (1921), p. 152. 
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because it is recorded that fish were landed secretly and 
converted into land animals, and therefore tax free, by 
filling their mouths with grass. Certain landowners, 
moreover, had private fishing grounds, extending only 
to the centre of the river, and fish taken within these 
limits were free. 

The supervision of such complicated regulations over 
the whole stretch of water demanded constant watching 
of the local collectors. The de Bradeston family had a 
private fishery attached to their manor of Winterbourne 
as well as another at Arlingham acquired by marriage, 
so any member would be fully alive to all the require- 
ments of supervision for the lords of Berkeley. 

One may be sure such positions were not regarded 
locally as unimportant, and this leads to the enquiry as to 
whom the effigy at Winterbourne represents. There is no 
inscription or coat-of-arms to decide the question, and 
there is no need to discuss the details that are required for 
a decision, as it is only the badge which is now under 
consideration. It is sufficient that on historical evidence 
the effigies on the tomb in question represent a knight of 
the Bradeston family, and his wife, living in the r4th 
century. All published accounts and allusions hitherto 
made attribute it to Sir Thomas, Lord de Bradeston, who 
won such renown fighting with the Black Prince in France 
and at the battle of Crecy, and who died in 1360. Buta 
careful examination of the armour, and the costume of the 
lady, and comparison of authentic records of armour in use 
at that time, and with other effigies of the period, show 
that the persons represented at Winterbourne must have 
lived at an earlier time than Sir Thomas de Bradeston. 
The methods of warfare and of weapons used changed 
very rapidly during the French wars, and the family could 
not possibly have shown so important a warrior as Sir 
Thomas in armour which was obsolete and discarded. 

There can be but little doubt that the knight represented 
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by the effigy is Robert de Bradeston (the only son of Sir 
Thomas and Isabel his first wife), who died between 1355- 
57.2, In his youth Robert de Bradeston gave promise of 
high prowess, and was held in such regard that Edward IIT 
took some steps to obtain his release from imprisonment 
at Pisa.? The hardships he suffered may have impaired his 
health, for no more is known of him before his death at an 
early age, after marriage and the birth of two sons. His 
period fits exactly with the armour shown on the effigy, and 
this identification seems strengthened by the badge of 
office being prominently shown on his tomb. The 
costume of the lady also fixes closely the date of the 
erection of the two figures.4 

Robert de Bradeston might well have held the fishery 
office, while it is unlikely that so renowned a knight and 
warrior as his father Thomas, Lord de Bradeston, would 
have attached any honour to such a local office. The 
lords of Berkeley were close friends of the Baron, so that 
the office of fishery control over the Severn district was 
appropriate for the son. Accepting this identification the 
badge adds a new and important interest to the effigy. 

At the restoration of the Bradeston manor aisle in 
Winterbourne church to its original use as a chapel, to 
serve as a memorial of the Great War, the effigies and 
tomb were moved from the east end to the present position 
close against the north-west wall, and though the badge can 
be seen it is difficult to examine closely the whole of its 
details. 


2 See Notes on the Bradeston family, p. 282. Ed. 
3 There are numerous entries on the Patent Rolls relating to this. Ed. 
* For the wife of Robert see Notes on the Bradeston family, p. 281. 
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NOTES ON THE FAMILY OF BRADESTON. 
By RoLanpD AUSTIN. 


HE identification of the effigies at Winterbourne 
described in Transactions xxv, 281-3, is not definite, 
and as particulars of certain members of the Bradeston 
family given in various works are conflicting it seems 
desirable to try and present these more accurately from 
contemporary records. The new ascription of one of the 
effigies which is suggested by Miss Roper (page 277) is 
interesting though not quite certain. 

The following pedigree is constructed from Abstracts of 
Inquisitiones Post Mortem for Gloucestershire, part vi (1914), 
printed by the British Record Society as vol. 47 of the 
Index Library (hereafter referred to as Abstracts), and from 
entries on the Close and Fine Rolls. The numbers 
printed against names correspond to the notes which 
follow. 

Henry de Bradeston (1)=Isabel. ... 


Isabel. . . =Sir Thomas, Lord Bradeston (2)=Agnes... 
d. c. 1343 d. 1360 d. 13609 s.p.m. 


Sir Robert (3) =Isabella Bassett 
(a aro 1955-7 | d. 1393 


Sir Thomas (4) =Ela, d. of Sir John de St. Lo, John (5)= ..... 
b. 1352, d. 1410 b. c. 1353-4 
d. 1373 


Elizabeth=Sir Walter atte Pole Sir Edmund , = Blanch... 
b. 1373 b. before 1374 and 
d. before 1395 
Thomas (7) 
Y. The FATHER of Sir Thomas, Lord de Bradeston, is 


given by Smyth, Berkeley MSS. iii, Hundred of Berkeley, 
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114, as Robert, but in the Complete Peerage (G.E.C. 1889) 
li, 2, and the new edition (ed. Gibbs, 1912) il, 273, as 
Henry, who married Isabel .. . 

2. Sir THOMAS DE BRADESTON, knighted in 1330. He 
was granted, under certain conditions, the custody of the 
castle and barton of Gloucester ‘“‘ for his better main- 
tenance in the knightly rank lately conferred on him.”’ 
(Patent Roll, 18 Sept. 1330. Calendar, 1330-4, p. 6). 
For the same purpose he was, in 1339, granted an anuity of 
500 marks at the Exchequer. (Patent Roll, 16 Oct. 1339. 
Calendar 1338-40, p. 395). He “ was one of 96 persons 
summoned to a Council 25 Feb. 1341-2, and was sum- 
moned to Parliaments from 13 Nov. 1347 to 3 April 1360 
by writs directed Thome de Bradeston, whereby he is held 
to have become Lord Bradeston’”’ (C.P. Gibbs. ii, 273, 
where the note with reference to writs of summons recorded 
by Dugdale should be observed). 

He died on “ Tuesday next after the feast of St. 
Bartholomew” (24 August) 1360. His 1.P.M. was “‘taken 
at Bradeston Wednesday next before the feast of St. 
Matthew the Apostle ’’ (21 September) in the same year. 
(Abstracts, p. 8). He held the manor of Winterbourne 
jointly with his wife Agnes, in tail male, with contingent 
remainders to Robert (3) and John de Bradeston (5) 
under a fine 26 Edward III (1352). (Abstracts, pp. 8, 78). 
Thomas (4), son of Robert (3), was his next heir and aged 
8 in 1360. (Zdzd. p. 8). 

His first wife was Isabel ..... (C.P. Gibbs, ul, 273; 
the first ed. does not give this marriage). He had only one 
son, Robert (3). Isabel was living 16 Nov. 1343 (C.P. 
Gibbs, ii, 273) but died before 28 April 1344, when a licence 
was granted “ for the alienation in mortmain by Thomas 
de Bradeston to a chaplain, warden of the chapel of St. 
Michael, Bradeston, and two other chaplains . . . [of lands] 
in Hamme, Alkynton and Camme, tocelebrate divineservice 
daily in the chapel for his good estate, for his soul after 
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his death and for the souls of his late wife Isabella and 
his ancestors and heirs.’’ (Patent Roll, 28 April 1344. 
Calendar, 1343-5, p. 240). From thisit would appear that 
Isabella was buried at Bradeston and not at Winter- 
bourne. Sis Thomas also founded a chantry in Winter- 
bourne church “‘ for his good estate, for his soul when he 
is dead, and for the souls of his ancestors.’’ (Patent Rolls, 
5 May 1351 and 12 Jan. 1352. Calendar, 1350-4, pp. 70, 198). 

His second wife Agnes . . . died s.p.m. (C.P. Gibbs, ui, 
273) on Saturday the feast of St. Giles (1 September), 1369, 
and her I.P.M. was taken on 3 October following. The 
“next heir of her blood”’ not known. (Abstracts, pp. 52-3). 

3. Sir ROBERT DE BRADESTON, son and heir of Sir 
Thomas, by Isabel his first wife. Smyth (Hundred of 
Berkeley, p. 114) says “ by Agnes his second wife’ but 
this is an error. 

Authorities vary as to his marriage. Fosbroke, 
History of Gloucestershire, 11, 100, gives Blanch, and the 
same is in Manning and Bray’s History of Surrey, i, 97 
(probably copied from Fosbroke), where she is said to have 
died 15 Richard II, but no authority is given. C.P. 
(Gibbs, ii, 273) says Isabel, ‘‘ apparently daughter of Sir 
William de la Pole.’”"! It seems clear, however, from other 
evidence, that Robert married before July 1353 (possibly 
c. 1350-1), Isabella Bassett, daughter of Sir Ralph, of 
Drayton. She was under age in July 1353 when, as the 
wife of Sir Robert, she occurs in an indenture on the 
Close Rolls (Calendar, 1349-54, p. 604-5). This lady was 
married six times (pedigree of Braybroke, Essex Arch. Soc. 
(1873) o.S. v, facing p. 297) as follows:— 

(x). John Peverel, d. 1349. (Fine Rolls, 24 Nov. 1349 

and 20 April1350. Calendar, 1347-56, pp. 162, 232). 

(2). Robert de Bradeston, m. before July 1353. 


1 In Transactions, xl, 165 (n), Mr. St. Clair Baddeley states that Robert de 
Bradeston married Philippa, daughter of Sir Guy de Brian, but in a recent 
communication to me he cannot give his authority for this. 
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(3). Robert Rigge, living 1357-8. 
(4). Sir Thomas Shirley, dead in 1362. (Procs. Soc. of 
Antiq. ser. 2, iv, 400). 

(5). Sir John de Wodhull, died 1367-8. (Zb:d.) 

(6). Sir Gerard (111) Braybroke, ? in 1372. ,(Ibid.) 

In Nichols’ Collectanea et Topographica, vii, 327-8, is 
the text of an indenture of 25 Edw. III, between William 
and Margaret de la Pole and Sir Robert de Bradeston and 
Isabella his wife, in which John Peverel is referred to as 
her first husband. There is also an enrolment of an 
indenture made in 1353 (27 Edw. III) which names Sir 
Robert de Bradeston and Jsabel ‘‘ his wife,’’ who held the 
manor of Aldebury (Herts.) ‘‘in dower of the dowering of 
John Peverel then [at the time of a-fine levied previously] 
Isabel’s husband.”” (Close Rolls, 24 Nov. 1353, Calendar, 
1349-54, pp. 615-16). 

The 1.P.M. of Robert has not been traced, therefore 
the year of his death cannot be given with certainty, but 
there are enrolments which fix a definite period in which it 
occurred. A deed relating to manors in Bedfordshire, 
dated Midsummer eve 29 Edw. III (1355) contains the 
names of Sir Robert and Isabel his wife. (Close Rolls, 
Calendar, 1354-60, p. 217). That his death took place 
before 28 June 1357 is shown by an enrolment of a bond 
in £20 made by “ Isabel late the wife of Robert de Brades- 
ton” which is on the Close Roll of 31 Edw. III (Calendar, 
1357, Pp. 415-16). C.P. (Gibbs, ii, 273) cites these 
dates. It will be noticed that Isabella must have married 
her third husband, Robert Rigge, about this time. 

The 1.P.M. of Sir Thomas, Lord Bradeston, shows that 
his second wife Agnes died without issue male (Abstracts, 
p. 8, see also 78). 

Isabella died in 1393. The year is given by Manning and 
Bray, Surrey, ii, 97, aS 1392 but the later one in Procs. Soc. 
Antiq. ser. 2,1v, 401, where she is said to have been buried 
in Colmworth church (Beds.), and the inscription on the 
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tomb (now gone), which points to the year as 1393, is 
recorded. Robert left two sons, Thomas (4) and John (5). 

4. Sir THOMAS DE BRADESTON, son of Robert and 
Isabella (Bassett). Born 1352 (he was “aged 8” in 
1360, 1.P.M. of Sir Thomas his grandfather, Abstracts, p. 8; 
and declared age 17 in 1369, 1.P.M. of Agnes, wife of Sir 
Thomas (1), Abstracts, p. 53). C.P. (Gibbs, ii, 273) says 
he was the only son of Robert, but Smyth (Hundred of 
Berkeley, 114) gives the second son, John. This is also 
clear from references in the I.P.M’s in Abstracts, pp. 8, 78, 
257. 

The first edition of C.P. (G.E.C. i, 3) states that he 
married Adela de Burgh, but in the second (Gibbs, ii, 273) 
this is corrected to Ela, daughter of Sir John de St. Lo 
[Sancto Laudo] by Alice d. of John Paveley. This is 
confirmed by Fine Roll 3 Dec. 1375. (Calendar, 1369-77, 
p. 312). Smyth (Hundred of Berkeley, 114) says Ela, d. 
of Sir John de Pauely, apparently omitting the names 
of her father and mother (unless the transcript is incorrect). 

Fla was one of three daughters, co-heirs to the manor of 
Clifton. She married, secondly, Sir Richard Seymour, by 
whom she had three sons. In her will she expressed a 
wish to be buried in Stavordale priory beside her second 
husband, who predeceased her. Ellis, Manor of Clifton, 
Trans., 111, 219, 220. 

Thomas died, s.p.m., on Tuesday before “ the feast of St. 
Dunstan (21 October) last past ”’ (i.e. 1373, as his 1.P.M. was 
taken 31 May, 48 Edw. III, 1374 (Abstracts, p. 78-9). 
Both editions of C.P. give 1374, but though the time 
between his death and the 1.P.M. is unusually long the 
latter must be the correct record. His wife Ela died on 
Thursday before the feast of St. Gregory the Pope (13 
January, if Gregory II) and her 1.P.M. was taken on Monday 
after the feast of St. Matthias (24 or 25 February; see 
Nicolas, Chronology, ed. 1838, p. 162 (n)) 1410 (Abstracts, p. 
256-7). There wasno issue male, the heiress being Elizabeth 
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“‘aged 8 months”’ at the death of her father (Abstracts, pp. 
78, 79). C.P. (both editions) says 6 months; Dugdale, 
Baronage (p. 139) agrees with the 1.p.M. In the 1.P.M. 
of Ela, Elizabeth is there said to be 23 (Abstracts, p. 257) 
but she must then have been 37 years. She married Sir 
Walter atte Pole (7b1d, p. 257, and Smyth, Hundred of 
Berkeley, 114). The manor of Winterbourne formerly 
held by Ela, with reversion to Thomas (7), son of Edmund 
(6) 1s mentioned in the 1.P.M. (Abstracts, p. 257). For 
grant of manors in wardship for Elizabeth see Fine Rolls, 
12 June 1374, 48 Edw. III, (Calendar, 1369-77, pp. 249- 
50). 

Dugdale (Baronage, 1676, ii, 139) says the wardship 
of Thomas was granted to Queen Philippa, wife of 
Edward III. 

5. JOHN DE BRADESTON, second son of Sir Robert (3) 
was born c. 1353. He occurs in the Close Rolls, 10 June 
1374 (Calendar, 1374-77, p. 29) and in 1.P.M.’s, Abstracts, 
pp. 8, 78, 257. 

6. Sir EDMUND DE BRADESTON, son of John (5). Born 
before 1374 (Calendar Close Rolls, 1374-77, p. 29). He 
married Blanch..... and I think it is this Blanch 
who Fosbroke has caused to be accepted as the wife of 
Sir Robert de Bradeston (see under 3). The proof of her 
marriage to Edmund is given by entries on the Close Rolls. 
On 9 Feb. 1389 an order was given, 

To the chamberlain of Suthwales for the time being 
to pay to Blanche who was wife of Edmund de Bradeston 
knight rool. and 40 marks a year for life, and the 
atrears since 2 February 2 Richard II, namely rool. 
of the issues, profits, etc. of the lordship of Suthwales and 
40 marks of the issues, etc., of the castle and lordship of 
Dynevour, which were granted to her for life by letters 
patent of Edward prince of Wales, confirmed by the 
king on 2 February aforesaid. (Close Rolls, 12 Richard 
II, Calendar 1385-89, p. 561). 
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Lands in South Wales had been held by the Bradeston 
family since the time of Sir Thomas, Lord Bradeston, who 
in 1340 had a grant made to him. (Patent Rolls, 14 Edw. 
ITI, Calendar, 1338-40, p. 448). 

Edmund must have died before 1395 and his wife by 
then married a second time to Sir Andrew Hage (Haig)? 
for on the Close Roll of 18 Richard II, under date 15 May 
1395, is an order on the Sheriff of Oxford : 

every year during their lives and the life of the longest 

liver to pay to Andrew Hage knight and Blanche 

now his wife 40 marks and 4o/., and to pay them the 
arrears thereof; as by letters patent, confirmed by the 
king, the king’s father granted to Blanche who was 

wife of Edmund de Bradeston knight for her life rool. a 

year of the issues and profits of his lordship of Suthwales 

by the hands of the chamberlain there for the time 
being, and 40 marks a year of the issues etc. of his 
castle and lordship of Dyneveux; and the king after 
granted to the said Andrew and the said Blanche, now 
his wife, by reason of their marriage 4ol. a year at the 
exchequer for their lives or until he should take other 
order for their estate and on 27 July last at their 
petition, for that they gave up his letters patent in 

chancery to be cancelled, he granted them to take 40 

marks a year and the annuity of 4o/. by reason of their 

marriage, of the issues and profits of the county of 

Oxford. (Close Rolls, 18 Richard II, Calendar, 1392-6, 

Pp. 347). 

On the Close Roll of 19 Richard II (Calendar, 1392-6, 
Pp. 453) is the following entry, in which it will be noticed 
that Blanche is referred to by the name of her first 
husband. 


1 Haig of Bemersyde, co. Berwick, witness to a charter, 1412, and died 1414. 
Joseph Foster, Some feudal coats of Arms, 1902, pedigree of Haig, p. 102. 
Sir Andrew Haig had a son (John) by Blanch, who succeeded him. This mar- 
riage was not known to John Russell, the author cf Tie Haigs of Bemersyde 
(1881). 
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1396 Feb. 3, Nottingham. To the chief butler for the 
time being, or his representative in the port of Bristol. 
Order of the prise of the king’s wine in that port to 
deliver one tun of wine a year to Blanche Bradeston 
during her life, and the arrears since 1 March 8 Richard 
II, on which date the king granted her for life one 
tun of wine a year there, so that she should pay the 
merchant so much as the king should pay him. £¢ erat 
patens. 

Edmund and Blanche had a son Thomas (7), who is 
mentioned in the 1.P.M. of Ela, wife of Sir Thomas II 
(Abstracts, p. 257). 

In view of the records cited above corrections must be 
made in Tyvansactions XXV, 282-3, as follows. The 
statement that Sir Thomas (I) de Bradeston was baron by 
writ of 16 Edw. III must be compared with C.P. (Gibbs, 
li, 273) and the note in the introduction to that volume as 
to Dugdale’s dates of summonses. The date of the death 
of Agnes, second wife of Sir Thomas I, should be corrected 
to I Sept. 1369. 

The effigies (III and IV) attributed to Sir Edward de 
Bradeston and his wife may be those of Sir Edmund and 
perhaps his wife Blanche, though in view of her second 
marriage this seems doubtful (see note 6 above). There 
was not a Sir Edward de Bradeston. No. V is suggested 
to represent Blanche widow of Robert. From the particu- 
lars in notes 3 and 6 it will be seen this cannot be. 
Isabella, wife of Robert, was buried at Colmworth (see 
note 3). 
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ANCIENT STAINED GLASS IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
CHURCHES. 


By SYDNEY PITCHER, A.R.P.S. 
(Figures 1-62). 


OST accounts of our ancient parish cliurches describe 
with care and exactitude the historical and archi- 
tectural development, the monuments, woodwork, tiles 
and other furnishings, to conclude with the phrase “there 
is a little old glass’; a curt disposal of the remains of one 
of the finest of medieval crafts, teeming with information 
about the wealthy guilds and individuals who wished to 
perpetuate the memory of their generosity, and putting 
before us the legends of the saints and religious ideas with 
which medieval society was saturated. 

The window glass, being an expensive essential to 
comfort and convenience, largely survived the destruction 
consequent upon post-reformation changes; sufficient 
survives in Gloucestershire to make this county as famous 
for its glass as it is distinguished for the remains of other 
branches of church art. 

We have Fairford, eminent because it is the only 
church that retains practically the whole of its original 
glazing; the east window of the quire of Gloucester 
cathedral, famous for its great size; and the clerestory 
windows of Tewkesbury abbey distinguished for their 
colour and decorative qualities. In the absence of these 
renowned examples, many of the lesser, such as Bledington, 
Arlingham and Buckland, would be more famous, and it 
is the object of this list to record all the existing old glass 
in the churches of the county. 
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The development of window tracery is regarded as the 
especial flower and glory of gothic stonework; the simple 
but pertinent connexion with the craft of the glazier, who 
afterwards filled the openings, is generally overlooked. 
Glass was only obtainable in small pieces, and still is so in 
pieces of fine quality, but it was the use of such a ductile 
material as grooved lead, to hold together and surround 
the separate pieces of glass, that alone permitted the 
development of window tracery. It is not that the lead 
followed the curve of the stone, as that the development 
of stone cutting was facilitated by the ductility of the 
lead; however intricate the curve, the lead could follow 
it and was only restrained by the question of expense. 

A remarkable example of economy is found in the lower 
tiers of Gloucester great east window, where the leaded 
lights are rectangular panels! and do not follow the lines 
of the stonework, but are placed behind, that is, outside 
the stone tracery work. On the other hand, the intricacy 
of the tracery of the rose, or wheel, window in the north 
transept of St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, an appropriate shape 
for a window in a chantry chapel dedicated to S. Catherine, 
could only have been produced because it could be followed 
by a craft so responsive as was the glazier’s to its melli- 
fluous shapes.? 

With ductility, intense colour, and an accommodating 
shapeliness as outstanding intrinsic features, it 1s surprising 
that the designs and their execution were almost always 
merely derivative; in the earlier stages from sculptured 
figures in architectural niches, as at Deerhurst and 
Arlingham, and didactic in the later, doing little more 
than reproduce in another medium the ideas in such books 


1 Illustrated 7rans., xliv, plate 1, fig. 2. 

2 This chantry had lands and tenements value yearly £6 16s. rod. and one of 
the incumbents had covenanted with the parishioners ‘‘ always to teach 
their children, which towne is a market towne, and much youth within the 
same, nere whereunto is no schoolle kept, wherefore it is thought convenyent to 
erect a grammar scole,”’ etc. Chantry certificate 22, 2 Edward v1. 
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as the Speculum Majus, the Legenda Aurea, and the 
Biblia Pauperum, and translate these into a graphic 
vernacular. The emblems of the saints became commonly 
understood hieroglyphs, and this greatly facilitated the 
enormous artistic output of the middle ages; a figure 
however crudely drawn, would, if provided with the 
correct emblem, immediately convey its meaning. 

The changes in thought that ushered in the Renaissance 
required realistic representation, and an early example of 
this can be observed in the blue skys and extremely solid 
waves in the top lights of the Gloucester lady chapel E 
window,® which have succeeded the wavy lines repre- 
senting the sea in earlier windows. 

The orders for destruction of windows in the middle of 
the seventeenth century were by no means extensively 
carried out, new glass (an imported article) to replace the 
old was not procurable, and bodily comfort prevailed over 
religious fanaticism. The wars in France had demolished 
the glass works and scattered the glass makers; Rimaugia, 
a glass painter of Paris, who had been asked to estimate 
for the Auch windows wrote, “ this is impossible even 
though a thousand times what it 1s worth were paid for it,” 
and Jacques Damen wrote to the Chapter in 1643, “‘ I have 
written to the chief commercial towns in France to obtain 
coloured glass and can find none.’ 

Under these circumstances systematic destruction was 
not likely to be very widespread. But prominence has 
been given to some recorded vandalism, as for example at 
Canterbury, where in 1642, it is recorded, “a minister 
being then on the top of the citie ladder, near sixty steps 
high, . . . ratling down proud Becket’s glassy bones ’” 
(R. Culmer, Cathedrall News from Canterburie, 1644); and 
the removal of the west window of Gloucester Cathedral. 
Quire by an order of the Chapter dated June 23, 1670, 


3 Illustrated Trans., xliii, plates 1, vi. 
“J. A. Knowles, Antiquaries Journal, (1926), vi, pp. 29, 30. 
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‘‘that a certain scandalous picture of ye holy Trinity 
being in ye West Window of ye Quire of ye sd Church 
should be removed, and other glasse put into ye place.”’ 
(H. Haines, Gurde, 3rd ed. 1885, p. 45). 

William Harrison, rector of Radwinter, in his Description 
of England, 1577, speaking of the destruction of images, 
etc., says, ‘‘ Onlie the stories in glasse windowes excepted, 
which........ are not altogether abolished in most 
places at once, but by little and little suffered to decaie 
that white glass may be set up in their roomes,”’ and this 
appears to be what happened in most places. 

The life of a leaded window is not a long one, and 
frequently releadings are necessary. A competent 
authority has recently suggested 100-150 years as an aver- 
age time when a window has to be releaded (Walter 
Tower, Journal of the British Soctety of Master Glass- 
Painters, iv, 54), and it seems probable that the disordered 
array of leaded fragments so frequently found, especially 
in tracery lights and other shaped openings, are more the 
result of avoiding the expense of new glass than from any 
desire to save the old. A great deal of glass, however, 
must have been releaded and replaced more or less in its 
original condition. 

In preparing the following list, care has been taken to 
find references to glass which existed about the end of the 
eighteenth century, and it will be seen that much of it has 
since disappeared, swept away by the avalanche of the 
revival of technical trades in the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and the most trifling fragments are 
mentioned, more in hope than confidence that further 
losses will be stayed. 

The need for a list of surviving examples was very 
obvious, and a personal visit was made to every church in 
the county between 1915 and 1925. Photographs have 
been taken of all glass that is not fragmentary and a 
selection used as illustrations. Little attempt has been 
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made to sift or classify the material, all of which demands 
further study, but I am much indebted to many for 
help in the interpretation of some of the glass, especially 
Mr. G. McN. Rushforth, F.S.A., and Dr. M. R. James, 
F.S.A., but in every case the original observations are 
personal. 

References to glass have been extracted from Rudder’s 
History of Gloucester (1779); Bigland’s Collections relative 
to the County of Gloucester, vols. 1 and 2, dated 1791 and 
1792 though the publication in parts began in 1786; 
Glynne’s Gloucestershire Church Notes, and a few other 
sources. In the appendix is a list of churches now without 
any ancient glass but which, as the extracts given show, 
did possess some at the time when these particulars were 
printed. 


ABENHALL (fig. 15) 


A quatrefoil tracery light, north side of the chancel. 
Face, crown and boss of wheel of S. Catherine, and sub- 
stantial remains of the canopy, disarranged throughout 
the light. A fragment of red diaper background adjoins 
the face (see Tewkesbury, Tvans., xlvi, pl. 8, no. 4). 
There are remains of varieties of quarry grounds, three of 
them having lattice borders. Of high quality, middle 
fourteenth century. 


ALDSWORTH (fig. 8) 


Collected in the E window of the south porch are a 
border of crowns, double rose, and star and crowns from 
tracery tops, a number of quarries from a background 
(cb. North Cerney), and remains of an inscription. Its 
present condition may be seen in Trans. xli, 204, fig. 56, 
but it could be restored to read 
Orate plro animabujs henrict sta... . & alicie ux(or)ts 
e1us [gui hanc felnestra fileri. .... tertit. (Ibid., p. 190). 
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ALSTON (fig. 58) | 

Collected in as window are fragments of four subjects. 

(xr) head wearing a doctor’s cap. 

(2) lower part of an abbot or bishop wearing chasuble, 
dalmatic and tunicle, and alb. 

(3) nimbed head of a bearded saint in a conical turban. 

(4) kneeling saint holding lily,—Gabriel from an 
Annunciation. 

(5) Christ of pity. 


AMPNEY (Down) 
A few fragments of foliage in vestry window. 


ARLINGHAM (figs. 2-7) 


Some of the oldest glass in the county is in two windows 
on the N side, and is what remains of a more extensive 
series of lights of about 1340. In the first window are 
figures of John and Mary from a crucifixion scene, on 
plain ruby grounds and under separate canopies with 
borders, which have been extended to fill up the present 
lights. No trace of the centre figure can be found. In 
the tracery is a figure of the crowned S. Catherine holding 
a wheel, on a banded ground with two palm branches 
behind. Although probably not in situ it has been most 
ingeniously fitted in. (Fig. 7). 

The next window, also of two lights, contains (1) a 
crowned female saint pointing to something held by her 
left hand or arm, and this is unfortunately lost; as S. 
Catherine is represented elsewhere it might be S. Barbara 
holding a tower, or the Virgin and Child. (2) S. Margaret 
standing on a double-headed dragon, the hands have been 
somewhat disturbed and probably held a spear. (Fig. 5). 

Remains of an entirely different fifteenth century series 
of subjects are in the chancel and s side of nave. In the 
chancel two lights contain figures of apostles. 5S. Philip 
(about half restoration) carries a cross and has a scroll: 
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ARLINGHAM (continued) 


Descendit ad inferna tertia die resurrexit a mortuis. (Fig. 6). 
The adjoining figure of S. James carries a club and bears 
on his scroll Ascendit ad coelos sedet ad dexteram Det 
Pairts Omntpotentis. This appears to be a modern copy. 
Below S. Philip are the arms of Berkeley and below S. 
James a modern coat. 

These are the only two figures left of a series of Apostles 
with Creed scrolls, as at Fairford, but interesting remains 
of the scrolls are in two tracery lights of the nave. (Fig. 7). 
They read 

(1) Juda[s]}—name of the Apostle. 

2) resurreccionem—Creed, generally goes with S. Jude. 

) po(n)cto prlato—Creed, generally goes with S. John. 

) Remisstonem—Creed, generally S. Simon. 

) mortuus & sepult(us)—Creed, generally S. John. 

) ap(osto)lus=Apostle, followed each name. 

7) us, large letters, probably the end of an apostle’s 
name, ¢.g. S. Petrus or S. Paulus. 

The ship in the other quatrefoil is clearly held by the 
fingers of a right (?) hand, and part of the white mantle of 
the figure (apostle Jude from the same series) is seen 
behind the rigging. The dragon in a cup is another 
fragment belonging to S. John. 

These tracery fragments are (1918) in a deplorable 
condition and in imminent danger of falling out. 


( 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
( 


Bigland. In the windows are some good painted glass, 
exhibiting the portraits of Saints. (i, 65). 


ASHCHURCH 


In the N side windows are about a dozen quarries with 
star design as in Gloucester great east window, and 
fragments of ruby border round top of light. 


Bigland. In the windows of the aisle are the remains of some 
good painted glass consisting of figures and devices. (i, 71). 
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ASHLEWORTH (fig. 38) 


Some remains of old glass were restored to the church 
and placed in a Ss window, 1909. They consist of a border 
of crowns, a head of S. John, and feet and legs from a 
crucifixion. Interesting canopies and jewelled border, cd. 
Buckland, and an inscription Orvate p(ro) a(n)t(m)abus . . 
[uxorts etus] Franckom & agnetis. 


ASHTON UNDER HILL 


In s side tracery, in situ, a coat of arms checky or, and 
azure a fesse gules fretty ermine. 


ASTON SOMERVILLE 


A few fragments and border in situ in N tracery light 


Glynne (1859). <A little old stained glass. (p. 113). 
Rudder. In the chancel window are the Somerviles arms. 
(p. 242). Same reference in Bigland, i, 85. 


BADGEWORTH 


N aisle has three windows on N side with collected 
fragments including: (Ww), tracery lights, a wheel for S. 
Catherine, head of an angel, parts of quarries with 
naturalistic foliage; (middle), a head of Christ, crockets 
of canopies and fragments; (E), fragments of quarries. 
Also E end of N aisle, in vestry and tower, fragments of 
quarries. 

Bigland. Of the painted glass with which these windows 
were ornamented a small figure only of Christ remains in an 
upper compartment. No arms are left. (i, 113). 

Glynn (1863). The nave has on the south a Decorated 
two-light window containing stained glass. West window 
containing some good glass. (p. 127). 


BAGENDON (figs. 13, 14, 39) 

A good deal of ancient glass is to be seen in this church, 
partly in situ, partly restored, and some pieces recently 
(see Wilts. & Glos. Standard, 20 Sept. 1924), restored to the 
church. 


eee 
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BAGENDON (continued) 

By far the larger portion belongs to the north aisle 
which had a crucifixion in the three-light E window, anda 
series of saints in the side windows, including S. Catherine, 
S. Dorothy, S. Margaret and S. John the Baptist. 

The present disposition of the glass is—wn side of N aisle, 
in a two-light window are complete figures of (1) S. 
Margaret holding book and staff which pierces a dragon 
below. (Fig. 14). (2) S. John the Baptist holding book 
with the Holy Lamb. Both these figures are almost 
entirely restoration. 

E window of nN aisle, has, in traceries, tudor roses in 
white and stain. Light 1, a figure in deep red cloak over 
white dress, standing on a yellow field with white daisies. 
Head is lost but turned towards the centre light which 
once contained a crucifixion. 

Two windows in the s wall of the chancel have white 
roses and foliage in the tracery lights, and below, frag- 
ments, recently leaded in, including the nailed right hand 
and part of the cross of the N aisle crucifixion, and part 
of the feet and a foreground with skull are in the lower part 
of the light. 

S. Dorothy, from the n aisle series, is represented by 
the centre portion of the figure, which carries a spray of 
roses in the left hand, and the right hand grasps the handle 
of a basket. (Fig. 13). 

S. Catherine is represented by the spiked wheel held in a 
left hand as an emblem, and the word Katerine below, 
also a fragment of inscription 

[clantarte Scé t(rint)t(atts). 

There are two coats of arms. Twynyhoe and a coat 
(? Prelatte) impaling Twynyhoe. 

There is also a figure of S. Mary, of entirely different 
workmanship, with hands outstretched wearing a white 
dress, bearing the letter M repeated over it. (Fig. 39). 

The arms and the figure of Mary were described as 
being in the E window, by Rev. W. Dyke, rector 1860-1880. 
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BARRINGTON £(Little) 


Fragments, including a nimbed head and a few parts of 
quarries. 


BIBURY 


In tracery of a N window a few borders in situ, and 
fragments of a chalice border collected in top light. 


BISHOPS CLEEVE 


Fragments collected in Ww window S aisle, and a head in 
the clerestory. 
Tvans. (1879-80), iv, 265. In the middle window of the Nn 


aisle are fragments of old glass:—King David with his harp and 
the figure of a queen. 


BLEDINGTON (figs. 17-21) 


A large amount of glass of good quality remains in this 
church, principally on the n side. 

In the clerestory:—a three-light window containing 

(I) a much restored kneeling figure of S. Mary Mag- 
dalene. A border of crowns, and a crown, star, 
and sun in the tracery. 

(2) figure of Christ of Pity. 

below are:— 

(I) female donor. 

(2) roundel of an eagle. 

(3) male donor kneeling on a tiled floor with scroll 
miserere met, Along the lower part of this 
window is an inscription—Orate p aiabs Thma 
et Dnt Johts malyn vicarit de Bladynton. 

The next window contains a fine mounted figure of 
S. George in plate armour spearing a dragon which is 
prostrate underneath. (Fig. 18). Below are two pairs 
of donors with inscriptions (fig. 19)— 

Orate pro arabs Willi Water & Agnete uxoris sue 

Thome Andrews sentoris et Agnete uxoris sue ao dm 
M? cece? Ixxvi° 
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BLEDINGTON (contsnued) 

The lower row of windows contain :— 

W light 1, part of a S. Christopher (fig. 17) carrying the 
Christ Child, and below a panel of fragments among which 
may be seen the rocky foreground of the main subject, and 
miscellaneous suns and stars, and heads. Below are the 
remains of a fourteenth century canopy, and of the lattice 
quarries with star ornament which served as its back- 
ground. 

Light 2, contains a much restored figure of the Virgin 
with sceptre and rosary, beneath an architectural canopy 
with figures of angels among the pinnacles. 

A turretted canopy on a starry ground (fig. 21) has, 
together with the panels of S. Christopher and the two 
Maries, minor details so close in execution to similar work 
in the Beauchamp chapel, Warwick, as to make a strong 
case for the assumption that these are also the work of 
John Prudde of Westminster, the successor of Roger of 
Gloucester. 

Tracery openings of the lower row contain ornamental 
stars, a chalice with wafer, a pelican on its nest, a slip of a 
tree round which is a scroll bearing In gadis hai, and an 
inserted small figure of a monk holding a crism, from the 
Sacrament series. Another window contains in the tracery 
openings the symbols of the four evangelists. 

In six small tracery lights of the south window of the 
chancel are apostles:— 

(1) S. John with chalice. (4) S. James. 
(2) S. Bartholomew. (5) 2S. 
(3) S. Matthew with money box. (6) S. Andrew with cross. 

Below in the middle light are the remains of a coronation 
of the Virgin. The crowned Christ, in a robe with ermine 
collar and holding sceptre in His left hand and raising 
His right in blessing. (Fig. 30) Above are some rays, upon 
which are scrolls bearing the words in English Priesthood 
and @@edlocke, the remains of a series of the sacraments. 
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BLEDINGTON (continued) | 
Bigland. A double row of windows on the north side are 
ornamented with portraits of saints and the first bishops and 
martyrs with legends and scrolls. On the window of the 
chancel was inscribed: Ovate pro animabus Nicholai Hobbes, et 
Agnetis uxoris eius. (i, 211). 
A list of inscriptions under portraits in the windows 
which is in a Bodleian MS. (Wood, c. 10, anno 1676) is 
printed in Trans. (1882-3), vii, 86. 


BOURTON-ON-THE-HILL 
E window of N aisle has fragmentary remains of two 
figures, but no inscription. 
Glynne (1874). Glass with ‘orate pro bono statu ..... 
uxoris eius.” (p. 185). | 
Trans. (1891), xvi, 84. The only remaining stained glass is 
in the tracery of the E window of the N aisle. Over the centre 
light are two kneeling figures, of a gentleman in crimson 
doublet and yellow hose and a lady in the compartment behind 
in common gown. Round the latter is the legend ‘“‘ Et alicie 
wxoris (sic) etus.”” Over the former: ‘‘ Orate pro bono statu 
ricardus S...he..’ The lettering of the name is for the 
most part gone. At the upper curve of the “S ”’ there seems to 
be the letter “1.”’ We thus lose the founders of the chantry. 
The manor roJls in the keeping of the Dean and Chapter would, 
no doubt, supply the name. Behind the lady, in another 
compartment, is a portion of a figure, in yellow, seated, with the 
right hand uplifted, the rest gone—perhaps the Blessed Virgin. 


BROCKWORTH 
N aisle, a few fragments of quarries in tops of windows 
and one roundel of a flaming sun. 


BROMESBERROW 

In the Yate chapel are the arms of Llanthony priory, 
six times repeated, and the badge nine times. Below are 
three enamel panels, two of figures of archers and one a 
landscape scene (see Tvans., xlv, 111). There are parts of 
a figure holding a candlestick, legs of a feathered angel, 
and canopy work among fragments. 
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BUCKLAND (fig. 23) 

Both on account of subject and of quality the glass now 
in the E window merits the praise given by Bigland, and 
might well be accounted the most interesting of the minor 
collections of the county. 

The three lights contain remains of a series of repre- 
sentations of the sacraments, c. 1480-1500, somewhat 
suggestive of the hand that executed the glass at Oaksey 
(Wilts.) and Little Malvern (Worcs.). 

The usual treatment of this subject was followed here, 
the sacraments arranged as six or seven scenes around a 
central figure of the risen Christ. A similar arrangment 
still exists at Doddiscombsleigh (Devon) and Crudwell 
(Wilts.). At Doddiscombsleigh and Buckland, but not at 
Crudwell, the connexion is shown more closely by ruby 
lines radiating from the Pierced Side directly to, and 
emphasising the connection with, each sacrament; these 
still remain at Buckland in scene 1, Confirmation, and 
scene 2, Marriage. 

The original location of the window is doubtful. The 
E end of the chancel was rebuilt in 1581, when it is possible 
the glass was moved into the new window, and subjects 
not in accordance with the thoughts of the time rejected. 
The whole church was wainscotted in 1615, and little 
seems to have been done until a general restoration in 1885, 
which happily did not entirely modernise the furnishings, 
and included the releading of the E window by William 
Morris. The glass was certainly in the E window in 
Rudder’s time (1770). 

A consideration of the unusually elaborate canopies 
alone shows the work to be of the highest quality. The 
overhanging canopy has a band with inserted jewels, then 
a cresting of foliage, and above that a striped blue and 
white awning enriched with decoration in stain. Notice 
especially the second piece of glass from the centre in 
light 2, an inverted V cut from one piece of glass, and also 
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BUCKLAND (continued) 

the hands of the two partners to the marriage, the priest’s 
hand and part of the pall, all on one piece of glass, a 
triumph of technical skill in shaping and the mark of the 
best and most costly work. Somewhat similar awnings 
are at Ashleworth (fig. 38), and Coughton (Warwicks.). 

The angles of the two side awnings differ from the 
centre one, but are correct in relation to the background, 
and to the inner pieces. 

With regard to the subjects, the first representing 
Confirmation seems to present no unusual features; an 
attendant holds the Bishop’s crosier and a crism (one oil, 
oleum crism, being used for Confirmation). The red 
ray crosses the attendant’s head to fall upon the priest’s 
hands. 

The second represents Marriage; the officiating priest’s 
head has been replaced by a figure crossing himself, pro- 
bably from the Mass panel and a piece of background. 
In an illustration of this panel in Lysons’s A ntiqutttes 
(1803), pl. xxxix, a mitred head is in place. 

The third panel is a composite: the right hand half 
appears to be a bishop (? or archbishop, the pall is 
ornamented, but not with crosses), his chaplain and the 
priest from Orders, while the figures on the left may be 
sponsors from Baptism. 

In the s window of the chancel, is some glass in situ, 
with the arms of the abbey of Gloucester. 

Rudder. In the east window of the chancel are three com- 
partments of painted glass. The subject seems to be a repre- 
sentation of a manor-court. The abbat of Gloucester, who was 
lord of the manor, is distinguished by his mitre, and attended 
by several religious persons in monkish habits; and the steward 
is known by his purse hanging at his girdle. (p. 316). 

Bigland. In the east window of the chancel are three com- 


partments of beautiful painted glass executed with such 
brilliancy of colouring and correctness of outline as to prove their 
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BUCKLAND (continued) 
having been done when the art had gained its utmost perfection. 
(i, 263). 

Rudge (1803), also prints particulars, i, 46. 

Trans. (1884-5), ix, 123. (Bazeley). The E window, one of 
the most interesting windows in existence, probably contains 
several portraits of the parents of William Grafton. 

Glynne (1862). The east window . . . contains some curious 
stained glass. ...... house has arms of Grafton. (pp. 122, 
123). 


CAM. 


A few quarries in the N aisle. 
Bigland. Berkeley arms were painted in the windows. (i, 270). 


CERNEY, NORTH (figs. 24, 25) 


Three 3-light windows in the transepts contain old glass 
of varying styles in good preservation, although poor in 
quality. 

The N transept has in the E window a crucifixion, with 
Mary and John on a ground of large plain quarries; 
below is a kneeling figure of a tonsured priest in a plum 
coloured robe with girdle, and inscription: De precor 
obni[xe] saluum me fac crucifixe. Along the bottom of the 
window is a restored inscription: Ovate pro anima domin 
Johanmis Bicote. 

The n window contains three figures of saints on a plain 
ground of quarries, decorated with a star design which is 
also found at Aldsworth. (Fig. 25). 

(x) S. Catherine, with crown, sword and book, in low 

blue dress, with ornamented maroon cloak. 

(2) crowned figure of Mary in scarlet dress with floral 
design, and blue cloak, the right hand holds a 
sceptre and the left carries the Child, who is 
dressed in purple and holds a bird. 

(3) S. Dorothy, wears a wreath of white roses, maroon 
dress, with blue patterned cloak, holding book 
and cross. 
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CERNEY, NORTH (continued) 

Along the bottom of the window is a restored inscription, 
Orate p anima domint Willm Whytchurche. It is note- 
worthy that a figure of S. Dorothy, about the same size, 
and possibly of the same workmanship, appeared in the 
neighbouring church of Bagendon, with other female 
saints. 

These figures seem to have previously occupied a wider 
light. They illustrate particularly a not uncommon 
practise of repeatedly using the same design or cartoon for 
cutting out the main pieces of glass, slight variation being 
obtained by a change of colour, and sometimes by turning 
the glass over before painting and so making the figure 
look the reverse way. Notice the similar drawing of the 
hands, whether holding sceptre, sword, or cross, and the 
identical shapes in the cloak in all three subjects. 

The E window of the s chapel is of an entirely different 
and more crude style. The figures are:— 

(1) bishop, with staff. 

(2) Mary, possibly from a crucifixion. 

(3) bishop, with crosier. 

Bigland. All the windows of the transept were once decorated 
with painted glass. There are still several mutilated figures of 
saints and martyrs, but one only perfect representation of the 
crucifixion, with the two Marys, and a man praying, with a 
label, Te precor, Domine saluum me fac, but the inscriptions to 


pray for the souls of William Whieturch and John Bicote, 
mentioned by Atkyns [1712, p. 323] are destroyed. (i, 285). 


CERNEY, SOUTH 


N W lancet window contains fragments of coarse foliage 
and one bearded head in stain. 


CHACELEY (Worcs.; Glos. diocese) 


In the E window are remains of a crucifixion, and some 
fragments of painted border, the upper part of which 
appears to be in situ. 
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CHACELEY (continued) 

The E window of the §s aisle has tracery lights in situ, 
consisting of roundels and border, with painted (not 
leaded) quarries of star pattern with lattice design in stain. 
Below is a mass of débris of canopy work, among which 
are two heads. 


CHARFIELD (old church) 
A few trifling fragments remain. 
Bigland. inthe windows are fragments of painted glass, but 
no subject is perfect, excepting the Holyrood. (i, 293). 
CHEDWORTH (fig. 12) 


In a chancel window are gathered remains of roundels 
with flaming suns, and roses in white and stain, and a 
shrouded face which has been called a ‘‘ moon ”’ design. 


Bigland. There was a figure with an inscription for John 
Ives the Prior, in one of the chancel windows. Atkyns [1712] 
records this . . . the whole is now [before 1791] totally ob- 
literated and defaced. (i, 305). 


CHELTENHAM (St. Mary’s church) 


Fourteenth century fragments, including three flowers 
in green, one double rose in white. Fragments of quarries, 
oak and vine, with lattice borders. 


CHIPPING CAMPDEN 


In the tracery of the E window two top lights have 
angels holding scrolls. In a row below are ten little 
figures :— 

(1) apostle with book and staff. 


) 
) apostle with book and knife. 5S. Bartholomew. 
) apostle. 

) sainted bishop with pastoral. 

) apostle with book and staff. 

) apostle with book, staff and shell. S. James. 

) apostle. 

) apostle. 
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CHIPPING CAMPDEN (continued) 


Rudder. The legend inthe window over the door of the north 
aile, to pray for the souls, etc. [of William Grevel]] and the many 
mullets, part of his arms, dispersed over the windows, shew him 
to have contributed, at least, towards the building or repairing 
of that aile . .. There was formerly a great deal of curious 
painted glass, of which only a few fragments remain. (p. 322). 

Bigland. None of the painted glass is preserved. (i, 278). 

Giynne. In some [windows] are portions of ancient glass. 
Stained glass in the north chapel is very good and displays 
figures of various saints. (pp. 56, 57). 


CIRENCESTER (figs. 26-29) 

Although it is probable that St. John’s church, Ciren- 
cester, was once entirely filled with painted glass, only a 
relatively small quantity remains, and that has several 
times been disturbed, so that it is doubtful if a single 
fragment is now in its original position. To attempt 
any hypothetical rearrangement of the pieces is outside 
the scope of this article, so that a list only of the present 
contents of the windows is given. 

The remains are chiefly of 49 small tracery lights 
which have been removed and are now distributed in the 
W, E, and N windows. In addition the w window contains 
ten figures and a head, all that remain of the glazing of 
this large church, while the E window has three figures and 
numerous donors saved from the neighbouring church of 
Siddington. 

East window (5 lights), is an assemblage of tracery 
lights. 

(Light 1) angel holding arms of Mortimer of Wigmore (?) 
an angel. 
crowned and seated Madonna. 
an angel. 
(angel holding arms of the nineteenth century). 
kneeling donor. Worth miles (from Siddington). 
(Light 2, upper part) two seraphim. 
angel holding passion shield. 
figure under a canopy holding book and palm 
branch. 
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CIRENCESTER (continued) 
(Light 3, upperpart) angel holding shield: Garstang: 
angel holding shield bearing merchant’s mark— 
Garstang. 
saint kneeling to right, in red. 
Madonna in blue. 
shield: Thom Gurney (from Siddington). 
shield: Nicholas Seymore (from Siddington). 
(Light 4, upper part) two seraphim. 
angel holding shield: Cheddeworth (?) 
Madonna in blue kneeling to left and holding red 
flower. 
{Light 5) angel holding shield: De Burgh. 
seated figure? Christ from coronation scene. 
censing angel. 
angel with hands raised. 
angel holding shield (?) 
a donor. 

The lower part of the three central lights has figures, 
under elaborate canopies and on quarry grounds, of saints 
removed from Siddington church; perhaps the three— 
S. Catherine, S. Mary and S. Dorothy—so favoured in this 
district, as they occur at Bagendon and North Cerney. 
(Light 2) crowned female figure in green cloak, lined 

ermine, holding a palm branch and sceptre, 
and two donors below. 
(Light 3) crowned Madonna, holding Child and sceptre, 
with donors below. 
(Light 4) crowned figure, in red cloak, over blue, and 
ermine, cross in left hand and flower in right. 
Under these three figures is the first inscription 
recorded by Rudder at Siddington. 
West window tracery lghts:— 
S. Anne and the Virgin. 
kneeling saint in red, with white cloak. 
symbol of the Trinity. 


VOL, XLVII X 
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CIRENCESTER (continued) 
angel with arms of Mortimer. 
angel with arms: Qr. I and 4, Arg. a chevron engrailed 
or. 2 and 3, three trefoils slipped or? Cheddeworth. 
angel with arms of Cheddeworth. 

angel with arms of France modern and England. 

angel with arms of Prelatte and Cobyndon. 

symbol of the Trinity. 

arms of Cirencester abbey. 

Main lights, top 1-5 across. Figures of five male 
saints. 

(x) S. William of York. 

(2) S. Ambrose. 

(3) Pope Gregory. 

(4) Cardinal: Jerome. 

(5) made up figure: S. John of Beverley. (Fig. 26). 

below these 

lights I, 2 and 5 have kneeling donors, in each case of a 

man and his wife. 

light 3, a head of Richard, Duke of York, illus. Trans., 

XXXIV, 207. 

light 4, a priestly donor kneeling in an architectural 

scene. 

below these, five figures of female saints. 

(1) veiled saint holding keys. ? S. Sitha. 

(2) S. Dorothy, with wreath of flowers and basket. 

(3) S. Katherine, with crown, sword and wheel. 

(Fig. 27). 

(4) S. Margaret, with staff. 

(5) abbess, St. Johanna. 

Below each is a panel of donors, and beneath S. 
Katherine is an architectural base with the word AGNETA. 
North Window of lady chapel. 

In traceries four seraphim, in rich colour and stain. 

In main lights :— 

(1) fragments, with a tracery light of 5S. Gabriel with 

usual scroll. (Fig. 28). 
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CIRENCESTER (continued) 
(2) fragments including the head of an apostle. 
(3) fragments with a tracery light of Mary standing near 
a three-branched lily in a pot, and receiving the 
Dove’s message in her ear. (Fig. 29). 


References :— 

Carles MS. (1673), cp. Trans. (1892-3), xvii, 309-10. 

Rudder, describes glass in detail, pp. 360-1. 

Bigland, 1, 346-7. 

Glynne, 33-7. 

E. A. Fuller, The Parish Church of St. John Baptist, Civen- 
cester (1882), p. 46, sqq., and see Trans. (1892-3), xvii, 42. 

W. T. Beeby, Ancient painted glassin the Parish Church of 
St. John, Cirencester. Trans. (1916), Xxxix, 201-31 (list of 
printed references). 

St. Clair Baddeley, History of Cirencester (1924), 278-92 passim. 


CLIFFORD CHAMBERS 
Fragments including small canopies. 


COATES 
Two small fragments of white roses. 


COLESBOURNE 
Fragments. 


COLD ASTON 
Fragments. 


COLN ROGERS (fig. 11) 
Figure of S. Margaret spearing a dragon. 


COMPTON ABDALE 
Fragments, with roundels of white roses. 


CORSE 
Fragments of borders and part of a quarry decorated 
with acorns. 


CRANHAM 
N window of chancel has fragments in tracery. 
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CROMHALL | 
Fragments in a Ww end window. 


Bigland. In the E window were these arms: gules, two 
lioncels passant argent, for Lygon; and argent, on a chevron 
sable, three round buckles or. (i, 435). 


DAGLINGWORTH 
Ww window tracery contains a badge of three plumes. 


DEAN, LITTLE 


Windows in the N aisle contain a variety of foliage 
quarries, and a much damaged shield. 
Bigland. The windows of the N aisle and chantry exhibit 


very rich remains of painted glass. Twice repeated are “ Or, 
a fess between six roses gules.” Abbenhall. (i, 450). 


DEERHURST (figs. 9, 10) 

The ancient glass is nowall in the w window of the S aisle. 
The traceries have glass in situ. The top centre tracery 
light has made-up arms of Clare and on either side 
diminutive figures in white. Odd fragments of inscription 
have the words (?) [pro]teccto fit (or stt) and nobis. The 
smaller lights have heads and crowns, and in the top of 
each light are Yorkist suns. 

The two central main lights contain a collection of 
various dates, the field in each case consists of quarries 
bearing daisy roots with leaves and flowers in stain, an 
emblem assigned to Lady Margaret, mother of Henry VII. 
(G. Benson, Journal R.I.B.A., xxi). Similar quarries 
exist at King’s College, Cambridge (Eccleszologist, 111, 20) 
and Brown’s Hospital, Stamford (L. F. Day, Windows, 3rd 
ed. 1909, p. 289). 

At the top and bottom of each light have been inserted 
groups of kneeling donors, with portions of inscriptions— 
D(om1)n(u)s salus et p(ro)tecc[to]. de hautewyll (for De 
Hauteville) the donor, and Tewk, above a lady and two 
Benedictine monks. 
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DEERHURST (continued) 


In the middle is a figure of S. Catherine, crowned and 
holding a wheel, standing in a small architectural niche, 
she has stained hair, and below in lombardic characters is 
S. Catherine. Date 1330-40. (Fig. 9). 

In the right hand light is a large figure, of which the 
body is made up from at least two figures of archbishops 
with different pallia, and a head which belongs to neither 
of these. (Fig. ro). The lower part is a disordered 
mass of fragments. 

Rudder. There are some remains of painted glass in the 
windows, with the figures of S. Agatha and S. Catherine, etc 
(p. 405). 


DIDBROOK (fig. 34) 


In the E window are one feathered and one robed angel 
from tracery lights; below, a head with cruciform 
nimbus, and a fragment of inscription—Orate p ata Wills 
Whytchyr. 

Bigland. Several portraits in painted glass were perfect in 
the beginning of this century which are now mutilated or 
removed by modern reparations. In the great E window were 
the figures of two female saints, and that of the founder, with 
these arms and inscription: Argent, a lion rampant gules, 
within a bordure bezantee 2, Or, a spread eagle sable, Hayles 
abbey. ‘‘ Orate pro aia Wyll’i Wytchurche, qui hoc templum 
fundavit cum cancello.”” And in the window of the belfry the 
effigies of the tutelar Saint George and Pope Silvester. (i, 475). 

Rudder, see page 407 for similar note. 

St. Clair Baddeley. A Cotswold Shrine (1908), p. 102. 
Abbot Whitchurch, 1465 to 1479, ‘‘is said to have paid for 
the structure of Didbrook Church out of his own money.” 


DUNTISBOURNE ROUS 
A few fragments in a S window. 
DYMOCK (fig. 32) 


Gathered in the window of the porch are important 
remains of glass, presumably from the E window. The 
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DYMOCK (continued) | 
scene represents the Annunciation, S. Gabriel kneels on a 
tiled base and carries a scroll, on which the word flena 
now remains; the Virgin stands, holding with her right 
hand the lily which is resting in a pot at her feet. Above 
her nimbus a dove descends from a glory, in a cluster of 
golden rays. The background is of a painted quarry 
design. 

Below are two tracery lights, one has an angel holding 
a pen and bearing a scroll with Mathius, the other bears 
part of a lion and a scroll Marcus. 

Above are two tracery lights of running hounds with 
golden collars, which I am not able to explain. 


DY RHAM 
The tracery lights of the E window contain four figures 
in situ, under simple canopies. 
(x1) S. John the Baptist, bare legs, in hair tunic and 
holding lamp. Turned left, blue background. 
(2) Mary, as a child, holding book, turned right, red 
background. 
(3) S. John the Divine, holding chalice, turned left, red 
background. (Head modern). 
(4) femalesaint turnedright, left hand raised, noemblem, 
probably S. Anne, in which case lights I and 4 should be 
exchanged. 


EASTINGTON (fig. 32) 

Here was a set of the apostles holding creed scrolls, but 
only the last remains in a N window. 

The figure, which is very complete, represents S. 
Matthew holding a money box, and above him a scroll as 
at Fairford, bearing his portion of the Apostles’ Creed. 
Et vitam eternam. At his feet is another scroll bearing 
mathias aplus. A crude canopy remains above, and in the 
base is a roundel, of which the centre portion is gone and 
replaced by parts of a similar design turned inwards. 
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EASTINGTON (continued) 


Among fragments in the south clerestory is mtcholae. 
In situ in the N clerestory are monograms: a @# andaD 
enclosing a letter B as described by Bigland. 

Bigland. Upon the architrave of the s door are the gothic 
letters s B (Stafford and Buckingham) and between them a 
ducal coronet, charged with the Roman letter w. These 
appear likewise in painted glass in the nave, with the addition 
of a Gothic p enclosing a B for Dux Buckingamensis, the usual 
cypher and cognizance of that Nobleman. Upon other panes 
were the arms of Clare and de Audley, earls of Gloucester. 
Preserved in a window of the rectory house (of several centuries 
standing) is a series of compartments of stained glass exhibiting 
the arms of Queen Elizabeth, and nine others of Soldiers 
performing different military exercises, they are by some 
Flemish hand. (i, 537). 

Glynne (1865). ‘‘Clerestory . . . containing some old stained 


glass.”” (p. 131). 


EASTLEACH MARTIN 


The w window has fragments in traceries, including the 
beard of a man, and heads with protruding tongues. The 
N window of chancel has recently had fragments leaded in, 
including two small female heads in black on white glass, 
fourteenth century, and a finely drawn man’s head with 
band in stain, bearing a jewel (?) round forehead. 


EBRINGTON (fig. 48) 


The E window of the s aisle contains the Royal Arms 
surmounted by a crown and with roses as supporters and 
a Royal Arms with remnants of the Garter motto, also 
a shield of Keyte impaling Coventry of later date. 

. There are also remains of scrolls upon a ground of 
painted quarries ornamented with birds, a common 
design in domestic decoration. 

The scrolls bear Beats [gut] esur [tunt et sttiuntqustitijam, 
Matthew v, 6; and Beats pauperes from verse 3. 
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EBRINGTON (continued) 

In the s chancel window are fragments, and a small 
panel of the life of Joseph, also a roundel representing 
October. 

Rudder. The east window of the chancel is ornamented with 
painted glass, in pretty good preservation, wherein are several 
coats of arms, as Sable, a fess ermine between three crescents 
or, for Coventry. France and England quarterly. Upon two 
wreaths is written Beats qui lugent—Beatt Pauperes. (p. 435). 

Bigland. Historical paintings in the E window from the story 
of Joseph and his Brethren, with the arms of Sir William 


Keyte. (i, 549). 


EDGEWORTH (fig. 33) 

In a tall narrow light on the n side of the chancel is a 
figure of an archbishop in alb, dalmatic, and chasuble, 
with pallium decorated with jewels and crosslets. The 
right hand is raised in blessing and the left holds an 
elaborate crosier. The figure stands on a tiled floor and in 
front of a background of flowing ornament scratched out 
of a dark ground on blue glass. The canopy and base are 
modern. The painting of this glass is of noteworthy 
excellence, especially the way the hands are indicated with 
a few unhesitating strokes. (c. 1360). 


Bigland. The portrait of a priest episcopally habited. 
(i, 553). 


-ELMSTONE HARDWICK 
Five flower roundels on coarse green and amber glass, 
and fragments in white and stain. 


FAIRFORD 

The church at Fairford was rebuilt by wealthy and 
generous benefactors, John Tame (0). 1500) and his son 
Sir Edmund Tame. 

Two unusual reasons have combined to gain for its 
glazing a world-wide reputation; it was glazed at one 
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FAIRFORD (continued) 
time as a complete scheme, and especially because the 
whole scheme still remains intact. 

The customary representations of Saints or Sacraments, 
are entirely discarded, and the whole series of 28 windows 
carefully schemed out to give an epic history and apology 
for the Christian Religion, in the form that is known as 
the ‘Olde lawe and the Newe,”’ in which events of the 
Old Testament are arranged and depicted as forecasting 
the events of the New. 

Commencing near the middle of the north side 
are a series of windows depicting the facts of Christian 
history from the Temptation to the Crucifixion, which 
occupies the E window of the chancel. This is continued 
with the Resurrection, Ascension and the descent of the 
Holy Spirit to complete the s windows still E of the screen. 
W of the screen are, on the N side, twelve Old Testament 
prophets, on the s the twelve apostles. The w window of 
the s aisle, has the four doctors of the Church and w of the 
N aisle the four evangelists, with a Last Judgment as the 
subject of the nave w windows. Thesclerestory contains 
twelve saints and martyrs and opposite are figures of 
twelve persecutors of the Church. 

Three series of windows of this type are known to have 
been erected between 1490 and 1526, Fairford (1496-_ ) 
King ‘Henry vi’s chapel, Westminster, following his death 
in 1509, and King’s College chapel, Cambridge (1515-1531). 
The two latter were contracted for by a glazier, Barnard 
Flower, who only executed four of the Cambridge windows 
before his death in 1517. 

The fact that the general scheme is the same, supported 
by strong resemblance in execution, is the ground for 
supposing that Barnard Flower also painted the Fairford 
windows. The glazing was generally commenced from 
the east, and it is a matter of discussion how many of the 
windows were completed by him before he took in hand 
the Westminster windows. 
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FAIRFORD (continued) 

Rudder gives a list of the subjects. (pp. 444-5). 

Bigland. <A description (of the window) was engrossed on 
vellum by order of Sir Edmund Tame, and preserved in the 
Church chest—a copy was published by Hearne in his edition 
(1716) of Roper’s life of Sir T. More, p. 273 [stc, error for 275-8 
and see 272-4}. 

Strype, in his Annals, p. 185, says that Queen Elizabeth 
issued out her proclamation prohibiting any persons..... 
from breaking any image in glass windows. (i, 568-9, q.v. 
for description of the glass). 

J. G. Joyce, The Fairford Windows, London: 1872 is the 
authority on the glass. 


FLAXLEY (figs. 36, 37) 

A coat of arms of Llanthony, Gloucester. Party per 
pale az. and gu. on a chevron arg. between three oak trees 
eradicated and acorned, argent a rose between two pinks 
proper, the latter stalked or, and in the adjoining light 
the badge of the same Abbey. ‘‘A hand sinister issuant a 
manche az., holding an oak tree erased, or. Motto: 
Timentibus den nichil de est. 


FRAMPTON ON SEVERN (fig. 56) 

There are fragments of old glass in the traceries of the 
N and S aisles, and some interesting remains of a sacra- 
ments window. 

S aisle, E-w. 

(1) has fragments of tracery. 

(2) circular badge of two fishes in a stained border. 

(3) tracery lights. 

(I) fragments of tracery. 

(2) checky pattern of four leafed design. 
(5) eagle holding scroll Sancis Johes. 
(6) head in wimple. 

N aisle, centre window has Berkeley arms, and what was 
probably Clifford arms, 2.e. chequy or and az. on a bend 
gules three lions passant or. 

E window of N chapel. 
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FRAMPTON ON SEVERN (continued) 

Top tracery light contains a star, and in other lights are 

scanty remains of a series of sacrament scenes. 

(1) Bal ptt]smus for Baptism. 

(2) angel holding a quartered coat of arms, Clifford. 

(3) at top the letters Ovdo for Ordination, heads of a 
monk in cowl, and priest with collar of vestment, 
below a figure of the child from Confirmation, 
with a ring in stain below the chin. Dr. M. R. 
James suggests that this may be a vessel being 
held under the child’s chin to catch the chrism 
that might fall, At the bottom of the light 
is a chair from another scene. 

) two kneeling figures, probably donors, ? Cliffords. 
) an obscured coat of arms. 
) the word Confirmacio. 

This glass is in bad condition, and might well be re- 

arranged lower down. 


Bigland. In the east window are arms and portraits of 
saints. Clifford; De Malton; Hoare; Berkeley. (i, 594-5). 


(4 
(5 
(6 


GLOUCESTER—The Cathedral (figs. 42-45) 

NAVE, N clerestory W to E. 

Nearly all these windows retain some portions of the 
original glazing, which was of plain quarries with lattice 
borders, and borders of crowns and coloured strips, the 
window tops contained stars or crowns. The third 
window was restored in the nineteenth century to the 
original design. The most easterly has at the foot 
disconnected remains of inscriptions: 

et Jo | de churst | atab | uxoris 

N aisle of nave. 

Windows 3 and 5 from w contain old glass in tracery 
lights, and in the main lights figures considerably restored. 

The amount of original glass could only be decided by 
careful external examination, but the paint has so perished 
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GLOUCESTER—The Cathedral (continued) 

that it would appear to be wholly restoration. (Fig. 44). 

Window 3, tracery light r. S. John, with lamb. 

2. S. Margaret, with dragon. 
main lights. S. Patrick, as bishop. 
S. Oswald, as a king. 
S. James the great. 

Window 5, tracery light xr. An archbishop in chasuble 
with pallium, dalmatic with fringe of red, green and 
blue. The name is below but is obscured by dirt. 

Haines (3rd ed. 1885, p. 31) gives this as S. Thomas (fig. 45) 

of Canterbury, if original it is an important example. 

Tracery light 2. S. Catherine with sword and wheel. 
Main lights (restored and decayed). 

(rt) S. Dorothy, with basket. 

(2) S. George. 

(3) S. Thomas, as bishop. 

QUIRE: E window. 

See Charles Winston, Archaeological Journal (1863), xx, 239° 

53, 319-30, and Memoirs illustrative of the Art of Glass Painting, 

London, 1865. T. D. Grimké-Drayton, Trans. (1915), xxxviil, 

69-97. G. McN. Rushforth, Trans. (1922), xliv, 293-304. 

The main lights numbered according to Mr. Winston's 
plan (Trans. xliv) contain :— 

First tier— 

(x) S. Clement (inserted). 
(6) Virgin and Child (inserted). 
(5 and 7-10) angels, holding palms. 

(x1) apostle, with book. 

(12) S. James minor, with club. 

(13) apostle, with book. 

(14) S. Andrew, with cross. 

(15) S. John the evangelist. 

(16 

( 

( 


17) Virgin Mary. 
18) Christ. 
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GLOUCESTER—The Cathedral (continued) 
(x9) S. Paul. 
(20) S. Thomas. 
(21-24) inserted kings. 
Second tier. 
(25) S. Cecilia. 
(26) S. George. 
js. ? 
king? S. Edmund. 
. Margaret. 
. Lawrence. 
. Catherine. 
John the Baptist. 
? 
? 


NNMNS WN 


NNnNNWN 


. Simon with club. 
king. 
) S. James the greater. 

(38) a king. 

Third tier. 

(39) no figures in this row have been definitely identified. 
Below are 18 coats of arms, for which see Trans., Xxxviil. 
The NE chapel of the quire ambulatory has old canopies 

in the tops of 8 windows, and pieces of grisaille on the 
E side. 

EAST WINDOW OF THE Lapy CHAPEL. 

The east window has been described in a masterly 
fashion by G. McN. Rushforth, Trans. (1921), xlili, 19g1- 
218, and the following identifications of saints and figures 
are extracted from his paper, to which reference should be 
made for details. The numbers are those given to the 
lights in his paper. 

(3) S. Mary of Egypt. 

(3) S. Cyriacus (?) 

(5) S. Lawrence. 

(5) S. Arilda. 


@ 
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GLOUCESTER—The Cathedral (continued) 
(8) “‘ Christ of Pity.” | 
(10) S. Catherine (fragment). 
(13) S. Agnes ? 
(16) S. Winifred. 
(17) S. Sebastian. 
(20) S. Julian. 
(2x) ‘“‘ The Precious Blood.”’ 
(22) S. Eustace. 
(22) S. Cecilia ? 
) S. Achatius. 
) S. Antony (inscrip.). 
) Amon, from Jesse tree. 
) Moses, from Jesse tree. 
2) S. Apollonia (inscrip.). 
33) S. Agatha (inscrip.). 
There are considerable remains in the side windows. 
N side w to E. These windows contain stain (for red) 
and white roses. 
window I under gallery, has old canopies. 
window 2, in traceries, a demon head in pink, an angel 
with fragmentary inscription and an angel censing. 
Canopies remain in the upper lights, and in the loops of 
the lower are some remarkable beasts. 
window 3 has fragments in the tracery, including a dm1 
(ancilla domini) and the lower loops have monstrosities 
beautifully drawn in white and stain; 2nd row, no. 3, is 
a dragon-like monster with comb on head, yellow bat- 
wings and a beak. No 4, a shaggy white animal with 
bifurcated tail and head of a snake. 

No. 5, a creature with stained cock’s comb, white 

head and body and stained ribbed bats’ wings. 

No. 6, a monstrosity past description, standing erect 
on legs of a dog, a mouse’s head and ears, a pelican’s beak, 
and a fantastic tail. Around this creature’s neck is a 
Stained cape with scalloped edge. (Fig. 55). 
window 4 (over gallery). Haznes (1st ed. 1867), p. 44. 


1) 
MOO &o 


( 
( 
( 
(3 
(3 
( 
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GLOUCESTER—The Cathedral (continued) 

“‘ In the window above the n chapel is a figure of Christ, 
with crown of thorns and uplifted hand. This is now 
in the w quatrefoil and is an ‘‘ Appearance to Mary’”’ 
scene, but both heads have disappeared. (Fig. 42). 
The smaller lights have (1) an angel in blue holding a 
staff, and fragment Sca. The corresponding figure in 
red dress with ermine border, and red cloak, holds a 
spear and book. 

The E quatrefoil has a golden pillar on either side, in 
the top some roofs, and below, some walling with a gate 
in stain; there are remains of two figures, one in white 
cloak with stain border, over red gown with purse at 
girdle, the other in blue with ermine border, and the 
scene represents the meeting at the Golden Gate. (Fig. 43). 

window 5. ‘Traceries contain brightly coloured fragments 
the w small light a figure in blue, with blue dragon (?) 
below, for S. Margaret. The N quatrefoil has an angel 
holding a scroll. 

Above each main light are two loop openings. In 
the third row these appear to have contained busts of 
angels and prophets holding inscribed scrolls. No. 5 has 
a head with stained hair, holding label ending in 
chiel for Ezechiel. The fourth row hasI H S, I H Cand 
M. 

South side windows wW-E. 

window I. A small window with old canopies. 

window 2. In small loops are Yorkist suns, angels 
holding scrolls, monograms I H 5 and M. 

window 3. Tracery. E quatrefoul has fragments of 
quarries, etc. E small light has an angel holding a 
scroll bearing music, original, and almost complete. 
w small light, an angel with incomplete scroll. w 
quatrefoil, an angel holding a shoe. In main light loops 
are prophet heads and inscriptions, JOEL, MICHEAS (?) 
DANIEL, ABACUE (?), IcAyas (Isaiah), MALACHIAS (?), 
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GLOUCESTER—The Cathedral (continued) 

window 4. Over gallery, in traceries, two feathered 
angels, and a canopy top. 

The n transept chapel, has a mass of miscellaneous frag- 
ments, including the remains of the roof of a shrine 
enriched with inserted glass jewels. 

N singing gallery has débris in all tracery lights 
(2) two trunks of trees against a blue sky. 

(3) a head in profile, with tear. 
S singing gallery has in tracery lights in 
(1) a tiled floor in white and stain check, the white 
squares have letters in stain. S. A. H. &. and 
on the tiles is a basket of fruit. 
(3) fragments of inscription. 
CLOISTER. In many windows of w walk are fragments 
of star and oakleaf design quarries. 


Gloucester Cathedral. References to glass not now existing. 
Haines, Guide, 1st edition (1867). 

Nave. ‘‘ In the heads of some of the windows in the north 
aisle, were mutilated figures of S. Teliaus, S. Christopher, S. 
Leonard, and two other saints.”” (page 28). 

Transepts. ‘‘ The chapelin the North Transept correspond- 
ing to that of S. Andrew is to be restored at the expense of 
Lord Ellenborough. The central window of three lights at 
present contains fragments of the origina] glass in the head— 
(1) Fragments. (2) Angel. (3) King, holding a drawn sword. 
(4) Fragments. (5) Crowned Saint, holding two crowns. (6) 
Angel, with censer. In centre—large head of Saint, initials 
A. W., interlaced, etc., misplaced; on either side a tonsured 
head of a figure with pastoral] staff, quarries with initials 
A.M.X., etc.’’ (pp. 42-3). 

Cloister. ‘‘ In the lavatory are some fragments of ancient 
glass. Four or five of the quarries have the broom plant 
(planta genista) the badge of the House of Plantagenet.”’ (p. 34) 
Haines, Guide, 2nd edition (1880). 

‘‘ In the windows of the Cloisters were a rough sketch of the 
Church Monastery, and twenty-two Latin verses relating to 
the foundation of the Abbey, preserved in Froucester’s 
Chronicle. These were destroyed in the Civil Wars.”’ (p. 36). 
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GLOUCESTER—The Cathedral (continued) 

The west window of the Quire escaped injury but was re 
moved by an order of the Chapter made 23 June, 1679. 
** This window has now been glazed, with much of the old glass 
collected at different times, from various parts of the Cathedral, 
and arranged by Hardman.” (p. 42). 

[This window was examined closely inside and out, during 
recent restorations, but I could discover no trace of old glass. 
S.P.]. 

** The west window in the Chapel [over the Lady Chapel) 
contained (according to Furney) these arms, Argent a bend 
plain between two bends dancette gules,’’ and underneath the 
words ‘“‘ Water. . .Mal....”’ (p. 51). 

Fosbroke, History of Gloucester (1819). 

““In a window opposite to Edward’s tomb, are, or were, 
the letters W.P.A. in stained glass repeated; also remains of 
mitred figures, with S. T. Cant for Thomas a Becket, and E. R.: 
Edwardus Rex. (p. 256). 

Over the western arch . . a window. . . once contained the 
old picture of the Trinity, viz. God the Father represented by 
an old man with a very long grey beard, and a nimbus, or 
Glory, about his head; holding a crucifix between his knees for 
God the Son; and having a Dove with expanding wings under 
his beard for God the Holy Ghost. (p. 258). 


GLOUCESTER—St. Luke the Greater (fig. 49) 


This church, consecrated 1841, has a good collection of 
miscellaneous glass, largely foreign, given by Canon 
Samuel Lysons. 

The E window of three lancet lights has:— 

(I) badge of red and white rose, surmounted by a 

crown. 

golden suns, crowns and tracery details. 

Square panel of enamel glass, of a feast. 

fragments of fringe border, from vestments, in red, 
blue and white. 

quarry bearing the arms of France ancient and 
England. 

fragment of inscription Joh Alicia langeley. 

panel of Pope Gregory and Augustine standing ina 
church. 

VOL, XLVII Y 
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GLOUCESTER—St. Luke the Greater (continued) 

fragment of inscription Dns ricus & qua. 
(2) badge of portcullis surmounted by a crown. 
enamel roundel of S. John with chalice. 

enamel roundel (?) Old Testament scene. 

enamel roundel of S. Catherine. 

enamel roundel of the Maries at the tomb, of very 
fine quality (cracked). 

Dutch panel of Christ shown to the people, with 
eroded inscription,. . . . jacob Snaser 
Judyeth Kistem........ 

badge of France. 

enamel panel “‘ Caritas.” 

enamel roundel, martyrdom of S. John Baptist. 

enamel panel, S. Peter, S. Andrew and a group of 
kneeling donors, with inscriptions. 

Wyllem tramecher und hylgy syn hu(s)frau m/(it) 
kynde(r]. Dns thomas huius. 

Over chancel arch, a head with crown of thorns, and 
fragment exultab, 
This glass is poorly leaded, and some is cracked and 
might with advantage be brought down to eye level. 


GUITING TEMPLE (fig. 47) 

In a s window are three narrow panels, made up from 

late glass representing— 

(1) figure of Mary in blue robe with girdle and cloak, 
the edge of her cloak is embroidered with ave 
maria. 

(2) S. James the less, holding book and club, the base 
inscribed Sca apotholus. 

(3) figure of Mary Magdalene holding an elaborate 
golden goblet, her cloak embroidered with her 
name. Also, several border quarries bearing 
P and B. 

Rudder. The chancel . . . windows are of antient painted 

glass. (p. 466). 


=—wZT 


(3 
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HAILES (fig. 46) 

In the traceries of the E window of this little church are 
many fragments of glass, consisting mostly of bits of 
canopies from the lights below, but no traces of the figures, 
their places are taken by a series of nine little figures; 
holding scrolls, each bearing a portion of the apostle’s 
creed. These were found by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley in a 
box at Toddington House (A Cotswold Shrine, p. 145), and 
are probably tracery lights, or, as at Orchardleigh 
(Somerset), where somewhat similar figures are arranged 
two in each main light. 

As now arranged they are:— 

Light 1 (a) S. John, Passus sub pontio pilato cructfixus 
mortuus & sepulltus}. 

(b) S. Matthew, with halbert and scroll s(an)c(t)am 
ecclesiam catholicam s(an)c(t)orum [com]- 
mu(n|ronem. 

(c) S. Simon, Rem[ts]sionem pleccatjorum. 

Light 2 (a) S. James the great, with pilgrim’s hat and 
staff, Qui conceptus est de sp(irit)u natus ex 
[malria virgine. 

(b) This panel is a composite of the head of an 
apostle holding a cross staff and scroll, and 
the lower part of a seated Madonna or 
Christ from a coronation. S. Philip, [/]nde 
venturus est tudicare & vivos mortuos. 

(c) S. Matthias? with sword, and scroll Credo 
[in spiritu]m sanctum. 

Light 3 (a) S. Andrew, with cross and scroll [Et] in 
[th(esu)m] x(ristu)m filium e1us unicum 
d(ominu)m nostrum. 

(b) S. Thomas, with scroll, Descendit ad inferna 
tercia die resurrexit [a m}] ortu [1s]. 

(c) S. Bartholomew, with knife and scroll As- 
cendit ad celos sedet ad dext(er)am det 
p(at)ris o(mn)tpotentis. 
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HAILES (continued) 

These figures are in white and stain, on a white back- 
ground, upon which is in nearly every case a badge of a 
feather and scroll, presumably the badge of a prince of 
Wales. 

Bigland. In the chancel at Todington are preserved nine 
figures of the apostles, about 18 inches in height; over which 
are labels, upon which are inscribed sentences of the Apostolic 
Creed. They are delicately finished, and were probably a part 
of the splendid embellishments of the Chapel. Arms, Argent, a 
lion rampant gules, within a bordure sable bezantee, which, 
from the rude delineation, must be contemporary with the 
founder. (ii, 63). 

Glynne. There is some mutilated coloured glass with oak 
leaves. (p. 177). 


HARNHILL 
Remains of ruby border, with lion design on amber. 


HARTPURY 

Fragments are in window heads and traceries of two 
small windows, each of three lights on N side. 

East. Head and body of a very small crucifixion, bits 
of red and blue drapery and fragments of canopies in pale 
stain. 

West. Tracery light has part of a figure in ruby, seated 
on a plain seat in stain. Another light has part of a 
crucifixion upon an ermine ground, presumably remains 
of a “ Trinity.” 


HASFIELD 
s side. A fourteenth century bearded head with ruby 
nimbus, also a crown, and a quarry bearing a lion rampant. 
Bigland. Inthe chancel window were anciently these arms; 


(1) gules, six plates. (2) Gules, three lioncels rampant argent, 
Pauncefote. (3) Or, a lion rampant, and semée of crosslets 


gules. (4) Brydges. (ii, 40). 
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HAWKESBURY (fig. 22) 


Fragments of most interesting glass gathered in a N 
side window are the remains of a figure of S. Giles saving a 
wounded hind from hunters. 


HEMPSTEAD 


A window on the nN side of the chancel has one small 
head on white and a mitre on amber. 


Bigland. In the windows are rich remains of painted glass. 
Under canopies two females figures representing the meeting of 
Mary and Elizabeth, with their names superscribed. (ii, 65). 

Glynne. (1850). The east window of three lights contains 
some mediocre stained glass. (p. 77). 


HORSLEY 
Three coats of arms as described by Bigland. 


Bigland. In painted glass are escocheons. (1) Gules, a 
chevron ermine, between ten crosses pattée argent, for Berkeley 
of Uley. (2) Argent, a chief chequy or and azure...... 
(3) Quarterly, gules and or, a bend argent, for Fitz Nicholl. 
(ii, 99). 
HORTON 

In the E window of the Nn chapel are collected fragments, 
including crowns and censing angels from traceries, small 
heads of a man and a pope holding a rod, and a large head 
of an apostle, and a foot and part of the skin garment of 
S. John the Baptist. 


Bigland. In painted glass are figures of ecclesiastics and 
cherubs holding escocheons, upon which are (1) Or, a fess gules, 
over all a bend azure; (2) Or, on a bend gules, three mullets 
pierced argent. (ii, 105). 


IRON ACTON (fig. 59) 

On the Nn side is a three-light window. In the tracery 
lights a much damaged badge of the falcon and fetterlock, 
and in another a lamb holding a banner and cross. The 
main lights have mutilated canopies and panels with a 
youthful figure of a pope with a book, S. Gregory, and of a 
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IRON ACTON (continued) | 

mitred head of S. Ambrose or Augustine, from traceries. 
The middle light contains a roundel of a king’s head, des- 
cribed and illustrated by Lysons, Antiquities of Gloucester- 
shire (1803), pl. xxxi, as probably of Edward Iv. 


Glynne (1860). There is some stained glass on the north side 
of the chancel in which are some figures of bishops and of a 
crowned lady, both chanting from a book. (p. 117). 


KEMBLE 
Some poor fragments of glass, s side. 


KINGSWOOD (fig. 61) 

In the vestry window is a complete shield of Berkeley, 
tracery lights with star design and a head of S. James the 
greater. This glass is in a dangerous position in a move- 
able light. 


LECHLADE 
All the tracery lights of the s clerestory have fragments 
of old glass, crowns, stars, double roses and bits of canopy. 
Bigland. No arms or stained glass are now to be discovered. 
(ii, 141). 
LEIGH 
A few fragments of quatrefoils and borders. 


LONGBOROUGH 

w of s transept, has a mass of fragments, including 
crude castellated canopies, and parts of a feathered angel 
holding a scroll. 

The E window has two enamel panels. The presentation 
in the Temple, and the prodigal son. 


Bigland. The windows were once filled with stained glass 
(ii, 166). 
LONG MARSTON 


Four tracery lights of the E window are filled with 
fragments, including oak leaf diaper in fine lines with 
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LONG MARSTON (continued) 
plain drawn borders to the quarry shapes, also quarries 
with flower ornament in stain, head with stained hair and 
part of a figure of Mary, with hands clasped, ? from 
Crucifixion. Narrow border of fleur-de-lis. 

Glynne. Fragments of ancient painted glass (p. 25). 


MAISEMORE 
In porch, a face cut to a quarry shape. 


MEYSEY HAMPTON (fig. 60) 

In tracery lights of E window, a kneeling figure in 
green and amber, with white feathered wings, below a 
small kneeling figure in white, and a fragment of about Io 
inches of inscription in lombardic lettering on amber glass, 

Ss side. All traceries have fragments of border and 
flowing oak leaf design, the westernmost window has in 
a quatrefoil a remarkable figure of S. Michael weighing 
souls, clothed in blue and scarlet with amber wings, 
holding a scale beam in right hand, the left hand points to 
the right hand pan which contains the soul as rising from 
a grave, in the other pan is a devil’s head with horns and 
longears. The figure is on a diaper of diamonds scratched 
on white. Border of ruby and amber flowers. In the 
heads of the light below are similar borders and fragments 
of flowing oak leaf ornament in situ. 

This glass (fourteenth century) is of high quality, deep 
and rich in colour, and the figure of S. Michael is in a 
singularly perfect condition, and must be considered one 
of the most remarkable figures in the county. (Condition 
1926 good, but without outside protection). 

Bigland. On painted glass are the arms of De Clare. (ii, 208) 


MICKLETON 

In situ in a small tracery opening of the E window of s 
aisle is a two-headed eagle scratched out of paint upon 
white glass, the wings and feet are stained. 
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MICKLETON (continued) 

E window of N aisle has on four square quarries (? 18 
cent.) coats of arms, and on a fifth an inscription. In the 
S window of chancel is a coat of Fisher with twelve 
quarterings. All are fully described in Trans. (1901), 
Xxlv, 64. 

Bigland. On painted glass are ... Saxon characters 
illustrated] . . . and in the same window are. . . the arms of 

Graves impaling Swan and Bates, also France and England 


quarterly. In the chancel is exhibited on painted glass of 
beautiful colours, an escocheon with the arms of Fisher 


(ii, 213). 
MISERDEN 


In N side tracery, a badge of falcon and fetterlock. 


Bigland. Inthe north window are some fragments of painted 
glass with the cognizance of the Duke of York. (ii, 224). 


MITCHELDEAN 


The N windows have a mass of fragments including four 
small heads and parts of figures, with borders of crowned 
M and A, and fragments of oak leaf border. Part of an 
inscription is dexterd. 

Bigland. In the E window of the farther N aisle are some 
perfect remains of painted glass, with which the church was 
profusely decorated. In the higher compartments is an 
assemblage of female figures with musical instruments, and, 
dispersed in other panes, the heads of nobles and ecclesiastics 
of either sex, delicately wrought. In the chancel window ona 
fess gules, between three birds, three roses argent, for. .... ;. 
In the w window, Azure, on a chief argent, two mullets gules, 
(0) aa ee ; impaling Gules, a chevron between three bulls 
heads affronté, Baynham. (i, 444). 


MORETON VALENCE. 
E window of s aisle has in traceries remains of border of 
crowns and diamonds and fragments. 


NORTHLEACH (fig. 54) 
In the traceries of the s aisle are three figures. 
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NORTHLEACH (continued) 
(I) apostle holding a book. 
(2) S. Lawrence, as a deacon holding gridiron. 
(3) S. Stephen as a deacon holding a stone. 


NOTGROVE (fig. 16) 
Leaded into the vestry window is a small early four- 
teenth century Madonna and Child, of great merit. 


OLDBURY ON THE HILL 

One damaged shield with red field, and another ap- 
parently of two arms crossed before a vertical sword, 
tinctures uncertain. 
OXENTON 

A few fragments collected in the east end of N aisle. 
OZLEWORTH 


E window has fragments of foliage on white, and part 
of an initial letter. 


PAUNTLEY (fig. 35) 
Six tracery lights have original coats of arms. Nofchancel: 
(1) three swans (?) 
(2) Hauteville. 
(3) damaged, probably Whittington. 
(4) Besford. 
Ss chapel, tracery has a censing angel insituand fragments. 
w of tower, Whittington impaling Fitzwarren, (Thisis 
interesting as being the arms of Richard Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London 1396, 1397, 1419, and his 
wife Alice Fitzwarren). 
Whittington impaling Millbourne. 
All this glass is in very bad condition, the Whittington 
arms especially are in a critical state. 


PEBWORTH 

The tracery lights of the E window have two figures, 
said to be S. Barbara and S. Catherine, but which were, in 
1923, SO Overgrown with ivy as to be invisible. 
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PEBWORTH (continued) 

Tvans. (1879-80), iv, 220. Fragments of stained glass, on 
which may be seen two effigies, one crowned and the other a 
female holding in the right hand a palm, and in the other an 
object resembling a font. 


PRESTON, near Cirencester: 


S of chancel, one small head looking upwards, ? donor, 
and fragments. 


PRESTON, near Dymock (fig. 1) 

In a s window is a fourteenth century crucifixion with 
Mary and John, incorporating some fragments of flowing 
oak leaf design. 


PRESTON ON STOUR 


E window has 35 medallions of foreign enamel glass 
collected in 1754. The Nn and s windows have heads in 
enamel, and the w window medallions and heraldry. 


Rudder. The windows are of painted glass, put up at a great 
expense, by the late Mr. West. (E window described in detail 


Pp. 609). 
Jour. Brit. Arch. Assoc. (1876), xxxii, 502. Glass stated to 
have been removed from Evesham abbey 1n 1750. 


QUEDGELEY 
Part of a quatrefoil. 
Glynne. A little stained glass in some of the windows. 


(p. 43). 


QUINTON 
E window of N aisle has a figure of Mary from a cruci- 
fixion incorporated in modern work. 


Glynne. East window. . . has rich stained glass (p. 26). 


RENDCOMBE (fig. 51) 

Much late glass remains in the N aisle, the traceries 
contain :— 

(x) S. Clement with anchor. 
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RENDCOMBE (continued) 

(2) S. Appolonia with pincers and tooth. Other 
tracery panels have been incorporated in the main 
lights below and represent,;monogram E.T. for 
Edmund Tame, S. Anne and the Virgin, a 
figure of S. Gabriel with scroll. Centre light, a 
full length figure of a man holding a scroll and 
below a label JAcos. 

Another window contains in tracery Virgin and Child, 
and a figure of S. Christopher bearing the Christ on his 
shoulders. In main light are small panels of scenes 
(x) a crucifixion. (z) Salome. (3) The ascension. (4) 
a feast. 

The next window has S. Sebastian, and a mutilated 
figure, ?a pope. In the main lights, small panels (z) 
brazen serpent. (2) sacrifice of Isaac. (3) S. Peter. 
(4) saint holding a sword. 

The E window, N aisle, is much restored, traceries have 
angels playing musical instruments, and holding emblems 
of the Passion, below are figures of S. James, S. John, 
Christ, S. Peter, S. Paul. 


RODMARTON 


Fragments in s and SE windows, border of crowns and 
large square quarries J and B. 
Rudder. The name of Allen in a window of the south aisle 


(p. 633). 
Register of the parish, 1636—"‘ in the window of the south 


aisle, adjoining to the chancel, was a little picture in the glass 
of one praying in the habit of a minister, cum baculo pastoralt; 
and under written Richardus [sic] Exall, which was broken by 
children. 


SAINTBURY (fig. 52) 

In the E and w windows are remains of ancient glass 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and later. 

In the E window tracery lights: (1) an inverted quarry 
bearing a shell. (2) part of a female saint in golden robe. 
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SAINTBURY (continued) 
(3) fragments of quarries. (4) fragments of pink and blue 
enamel glass, other similar parts being in the s window. 

Heads of mainlights have (1) a female saint in blue and 
white robe holding a tower. S. Barbara. (4) an angel 
censing, perhaps in situ. 

Main lights contain two fourteenth century figures 
under rough canopies, with border of castles and fleur-de- 
lis (for Eleanor, wife of Edward 1), the left a figure of a 
monk with hands raised, and turning towards the next 
light which contains a figure of an archbishop. A 
puzzling inscription is now arranged behind the monk: 
San Nicholas pret W. This cannot refer to William 
Latimer, 0b. 1545, as stated by Evans, Highways and By- 
ways in Oxford and the Cotswolds, p. 220, and Daubeny, 
Ancient Cotswold Churches, p. 62. 


SHORNCOTE (Wilts.; Gloucester Diocese) 


E window tracery has Berkeley arms with border. A 
N window has plain ancient quarries. 


SIDDINGTON 


N aisle E window has in tracery lights two kneeling 
figures of apostles, The w window has unusually large 
quarries bearing floral designs and JHo and Marl. 


Rudder. In the upper part of the east window of the chapel 
there are three large figures painted in the glass, of which only 
that of the virgin mother remains intire; and under their feet 
it is thus written: Orate: p: atabs: edmudi: lagley.—et tohé: 
et elizabeth: ux: et’ qui:—hdc: capella: ¢ honor: salutactonts: 
bé. marie: fecit: Beneath are several of the Langleys, kneeling 
with books before them, and the family arms on their surcoats, 
viz. Gules, a saltire Or. Their respective names are written 
over their heads, viz. 

Benet Langley armig. Richard, William, William, William, 
Waltr, Edmude. 
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SIDDINGTON (continued) 


The east window of the chancel is likewise ornamented with 
paintings, representing several of the same family, and others, in 
complete chain armour, kneeling, and the following names 
inscribed on the glass, viz. Galfrus langel’, Iohes, Galfrus, 
Iohanna, Iohes fil’ Iohis filt Johis langel’. Iohes Worth, miles, 
and hisarms. There is a scutcheon in the fourth window of the 
chancel, with the name Nichole de Semour. In the north 
window is a coat with the name Thom. Gurney... (pp. 661-2). 

In Lysons’s Antiquities, 1803 (pls. xiii, xiv), are illustrations of 
the three main lights then containing the three female figures 
now in the E window of Cirencester church and twelve panels of 
kneeling donors. 

Glynne. In parts of the windows are fine fragments of 
stained glass, and much of the dim grey colour charged with 
fleur-de-lys. There are scrolls with inscriptions Jhu merci, etc. 


(p. 54). 


SLIMBRIDGE 


E window of N aisle contains scanty fragments, including 
a border of crowns, two nimbus and part of a crown from 
the heads of saints, and fragments of ermine drapery. 

Rudder. The Berkeley arms are painted in the windows of the 
chancel and south aisle, and in the south window of the chancel. 
Quarterly, per pale and per fess indented, ermine and gules. 
(p. 669). 

Glynne (before 1845). Most of the chancel windows contain 
fine pieces of stained glass in various patterns. (p. 63). 

Trans. (1881-2), vi, 328. In 1845 some of the glass remained 
in the chancel windows apparently of the same date as the 
mullions. In the centre light of the east window was a shield 
. .. for Berkeley of Stoke Gifford. In the north oval was a 
full length figure with the hair flowing, in a loose saffron vest 
reaching down to the knee. The left hand held a long bended 
staff resting on the ground. 

In the south wall was a mutilated figure with the head lost. 
In the quatrefoil above was a head of the Saviour thrown back 
in the attitude of devotion. In the second window on the north 
wasashield. . .for Bradestone. In the centre window, on the 
south, was a shield that could not be described. In the third 
window was a shield which still remains. . . perhaps the arms 
of Fitzwarren. 
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SOUTHROP 
s chapel has in E window arms; gules, three roach, arg. 
for ROACH. 


STANTON (fig. 53) 

E window has old glass incorporated in a war-memorial 
window. The main lights contain full length figures of 
S. Bartholomew and S. John, the canopies containing 
angels looking out of niches (compare Bledington). 

In the s window are fragments including part of a 
female figure with staff in ermine lined cloak, below are 
the arms (inverted) and portions of inscriptions Tho inway 
magis inwey et alicie and bono statu magri Johnis. 


STAVERTON 
Tracery of E window has head and arms of a small 
early crucifixion and fragments of foliage quarries. 


STONE 

Four coats of arms remain in the traceries of the nave 
windows. On the s, one made up of fragments of stars 
andermine. On the N, two coats of Berkeley, one having 
chevron ermine, and the other a label. The westernmost 
has England, complete and of high quality, but in very 
bad condition. The middle window n side has canopies 
in stain in the heads of two lights. 


SUDELEY (fig. 50) 

In this church are pieces of glass, presumably given by 
a collector, as it was at one time roofless and ruinous. 

On the nN side is the oldest glass in the county, two 
pieces of medallion windows of the thirteenth century 
representing two martyrdom scenes, executed in a style 
recalling Canterbury. On the left a figure in chain 
armour, body pink, legs green, strikes with a sword a 
kneeling figure in yellow. The background is bright blue. 
The right hand panel has a similar scene with a knight in 
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white with red helmet, yellow sword and belt, striking a 
figure in pink. _ 

The E window of the chapel has a much later figure of a 
bishop in mitre and chasuble, holding staff in left hand, 
right hand raised in blessing, having gloves and ring. 
The next light contains a lady kneeling at an altar, in red 
cloak with large fur cuffs, and behind her are six girls, 
except for the last two all the heads are ancient glass. 

In a small light s side is a seventeenth century version of 
S. George, with musket and powder flask facing a mailed 
dragon. 


SYDE | 
A roundel of an apostle with shell: S. James. 


TIDENHAM 

Traceries of a Ss window have, 

(1) roundel of crown in stain. 

(2) two interlacing squares in stain enclosing letter e. 

(3) ancient coat of arms: argent a cross gules, five 
stars or, and a modern restored inscription: 
Johes Ap Abam micccx. 

(4) roundel of a flaming sun. 


TEWKESBURY ABBEY 
The seven windows of the quire clerestory contain a 
large part of their original glazing, which has been 
recently releaded, and is fully described in Trans. (1924), 
xlvi, 289-324. (‘The glass in the quire clerestory of 
Tewkesbury Abbey,’ G. McN. Rushforth, and reference 
should be made to this for details). 
Centre of Rose window—The Coronation of the Virgin. 
Window A (1) Robert, earl of Gloucester. 
(2) Gilbert de Clare. 
(3) Hugh Despenser the younger. 
(4) Robert Fitzhamon. 
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TEWKESBURY ABBEY (continued) 
B (1) Aaron. | 
(3) King David. 
C (x) Jeremiah. 
(3) Solomon. 
(4) Joel. 
(5) Daniel. 
D_ East window representing “‘ The Last Judg- 
ment.” 


S. Michael. 
) Six apostles. 
) Rehoboam. 

) Samuel. 

Abias, 


(4) Gilbert, earl of Gloucester (1291-1314). 
In the vestry windows are fragments removed from the 
quire windows (1924) including, Amos, Abraham, Joel and 
Jonas from a Jesse tree. 
Rudder gives a list of arms in the windows, p. 746. 


TORTWORTH (fig. 41) 

The traceries of the s aisle have, in situ, two angels 
holding shields with Passion emblems, on a ground work 
of painted quarries with star design as at Aldsworth and 
North Cerney. 

The centre tracery light has a collection of fragments, at 
the top large crowned head, below are two perfect roundels, 
one a female saint holding a basket (? S.Sithaor Dorothea), 
the other a scene of the Scourging. In the main lights 
are also remains of tracery lights, a dragon with a scroll 
bearing the word Margareta, and a little scene of the 
Virgin seated with a lily pot and the usual scroll. 
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Puate II, figs. 2-5 
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PiaTE IX, figs. 20-22 
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PLATE XIII, figs. 26-29 
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PLATE XIV, figs. 30-32 
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PLATE XV, fig. 33 


PLATE XVI, figs. 34-41 
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PLATE XVII, figs. 42-45 
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PLaTe XIX, fig. 47 
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PLATE XX, figs. 48-49 
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TREDINGTON (fig. 40) 
In the tracery light N side of chancel a bearded head 
wearing crown, in situ. 


WELFORD-ON-AVON 
Fragments of fourteenth century canopy in traceries of 
E window with oak leaf and trellis work quarries. 


WESTERLEIGH 
Six roundels in tracery lights on N side, 3 being double 
roses in white and stain, and one a sun and one astar. 


Glynne (1850). On the north [side] are... . pieces of 
stained glass. (p. 85). 


WESTON-ON-AVON (fig. 62) 

N side, a window filled with large quarries decorated 
with a rebus of a table on a boat for Cooksey. Ww window 
has a few fragments. 


[Note by G. McN. Rushforth, F.S.A. Compare at 
Huddington (Worcs.) in window of s chapel and again in 
tracery lights of the four square-headed side windows of 
chancel. Habington, Survey of Worcestershire (Worcs. 
Hist. Soc., 1899), 11, 117: “‘ The creastes heare and theare 
in the windowes, A Faucon open Or lighting on a castell 
wall imbateled Argent. The other, A Cockboote with a 
table theareon Or ’’]. 


WHITTINGTON 

A miniature S. Peter in stain on white, brought from 
Burford, probably the piece exhibited to the Society, 
Ig Jan. 1881. Tyvans. (1880-1) v, 196. 


WILLERSEY 


E window tracery lights:— 
(x) quatrefoil, a stag with large horns, grazing. 
(2) Mary Magdalene in purple robe, with flowing hair. 


VOL. XLVII Z 
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WILLERSEY (continued) 
(3) saint in white head-dress, and blue dress, hands 
together, no emblem. _ 
(4) quatrefoil, a stag with small horns, grazing. 
N transept, fragments of oak leaf foliage. 
Glynne (1874). Ancient coloured glass. (p. 183). 


WINCHCOMBE 
A south window has fragments and seraphim of high 
quality. 


WINSON 
w window, a small four-leaved quatrefoil. 


GREAT WITCOMBE | 

At the E end of the N aisle, fragments including the face 
of a monk and details of canopies. In the n side windows, 
fragments of quarries and débris of various periods. A 
large part of this glass has the painted side outward. 


WORMINGTON (fig. 57) 

On the N side are six panels of tracery lights made up of 
fragments, including the word KATERINE, an angel 
playing a stringed instrument, a nimbed head and dove 
from a Trinity. 

Rudder. S. Catherine .... with her wheel appears in one 


of the windows. (p. 845). 
Glynne (1859). East window has some glass. (p. 112). 


WYCK RISSINGTON (fig. 30) 

The narrow lancet windows of this church are almost 
wholly filled with modern glass, but they are of value 
because a careful attempt was made to reproduce the 
original glazing, for which guidance was found in a small 
number of old fragments. 

On the N side a few pieces of flowing foliage design on 
white glass give the key to the pattern, and in the head of 
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WYCK RISSINGTON (continued) 
a s side lancet is a crucifixion of which the head, two 
angels above, and part of the border, are original. 


YATE 

Gathered in the E window of the N aisle are a large 
quantity of fragments, including part of the figure of a 
nude child standing in a tub, also hands holding an 
oblique cross, ? S. Andrew. 

This may be mentioned as an example of how to deal 
with a collection of miscellaneous fragments, that might 
be followed in many parishes where similar collections 
still remain loose. 


APPENDIX 


References from Rudder (1779), Bigland (1791-2) and Glynne 
{before 1875) to ancient glass recorded which has since disap- 
peared from the churches named. 

ALDERTON 

Glynne (1859): A little old stained glass. (p. 114). 
AMPNEY CRUCIS 

Rudder. In the window at the east end, are the arms of the 
Clares, originally placed there by the Abbey of Tewkesbury. 
(p. 229). 

BARRINGTON (Great) 

Bigland. Church ... dedicated to St. Mary, a portrait of 
whom, in painted glass, still remains in one of the windows, 
(i, 133). 

BEVERSTONE 

Bigland. In the great window of the chancel are the arms of 
Berkeley. (1, 175). 

CHERRINGTON 

Glynne (1873). Some ancient coloured glass. (p. 178). 
CHILDS WICKHAM 

Rudder. On painted glass in chancel window: sable, a fess 
between six cross crosslets or. (p. 818). 

CHIPPING SODBURY 

Rudder. In a window in the north aile, is a figure of Saint 

George vanquishing the dragon. (p. 675). 
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DUNTISBOURNE ROUS 

Glynne. Some windows have portions of coloured glass. 
(p. 163). 

FRAMPTON COTTERELL 

Bigland gives seven coats of arms in the windows mentioned by 
John Smyth of Nibley, 1607. (i, 589). 

KEMERTON 

Glynne (1851). Windows ... enriched with stained glass. 
(p. 90). 

KEMPSFORD 

Bigland. The windows of the chancel were once embellished 
with richly stained glass, now mutilated. (ii, 121). 

Anastatic Drawing Society, 1855, plate 36. 

Glynne (1858). East window. . . contains portions of stained 
glass. (p. 110). 

LEA 

Bigland. In one of the windows are several escocheons re- 
maining in stained glass. (1) barry of six argent and azure, in 
chief a label of five points gules, for Grey de Wilton; (2) the same, 
with a canton gules, charged with three mullets Or. (ii, 139). 
MINSTERWORTH 

Glynne (1849). East window of the north aisle contains some 
stained glass. (p. 72). 

NAUNTON. 

Bigland. The church retains some fragments of painted glass, 
with which it was once profusely decorated, but time and injuries 
have left but few perfect specimens. In the s window is a figure 
of a saint, with this inscription on a scroll round his head, Inde 
venturus ut tudicaret vivos et mortuos; at his feet the effigies of a 
man and woman in a praying posture, and under is Orate p’ bono 
SIGUE ee se bayle .......4.4. In the same 
window is another figure of a Saint with this inscription Credo 
in spiritu sanctu sanctam ecclesta@ catholica; and at his feet a man 
and woman praying; underneath Ovate p’ bono ........ 
A yleworth et Elsabeth..... and on an adjoining pane of glass are 
a group of figures kneeling Ezus et onin fidelu defunctor. 
In the s window of the Chancel is the figure of our Saviour, 
round whose head is inscribed A scendit ad Celos sedtt ad dexteram 
patris oipotentis and near it St. John the Baptist with this 
mutilatedinscription..... est de spiritu sancto in eremam. In 
the nN window are portraits of St. Catherine and St. Stephen, in 
good preservation. (il, 235). 

Rudder. As Bigland, except that first figure is identified as S. 
Philip. (pp. 560-1). 
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NEWENT 

Bigland. Previous to the reparations of the last century the 
windows were ornamented with painted glass, the last fragments 
of which were totally demolished by the entire decay of the east 
window of the chancel. (ii, 238). 

ODDINGTON 

Rudder. The windows of the church and chancel were 
formerly ornamented with painted glass. (p. 584). 
PRESTBURY 

Rudder. The windows were formerly ornamented with variety 
of paintings . . . all which are now defaced except the letters 
IW... . John Wich, prior of Lanthony. (p. 605). 
SEVENHAMPTON 

Glynne (1863). South window with some fair old stained glass, 
(p. 128). 

ST. BRIAVELS 

Glynne (1849). A little stained glass. (p. 69). 
TODDINGTON 

Glynne (1859). In the east window are some pieces of ancient 
stained glass. (p. 114). 

WESTON SUB EDGE 

Rudder. In one of the rooms of the parsonage house are the 
letters W L many times expressed in the windows. (p. 812). 
WINTERBOURNE. 

Rudder. In the west window are the Berkeley arms, impaling 
‘Azure, three couple closes braced or, a chief of the second, and 
azure, two bars within a bordure argent.’ (p. 835). 

WOTTON UNDER EDGE 
Rudder. The Berkeley arms are in several of the windows. 


(p. 850). 


INDEX TO SUBJECTS 


The presence of a representation which is indicated only by 
remains of an inscription is shown in the list by (insc.). Refer- 
ences given to Gloucester indicate the Cathedral unless shown 
otherwise. 


AARON. Tewkesbury. 

ABIAS. Fairford, Tewkesbury. 
ABRAHAM. Tewkesbury. 
ACHATIUS., Gloucester. 


ADORATION OF THE Fairford. 
MAGI. 
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AGATHA., 
AGNES. 
AMBROSE. 
AMOS. 
ANDREW. 


ANNAS. 


ANNE AND THE, | 


VIRGIN, 
ANNUNCIATION. 
ANTONY. 
APPEARANCE TO 

MarRY. 
APPOLLONIA. 
ARILDA. 
AUGUSTINE. 
BAPTISM. 
BARBARA. 
BARTHOLOMEW. 


CAIAPHAS. 
CARITAS. 
CATHERINE, 


CECILIA. 
CHARLEMAGNE 
CHRIST. 


CHRIST OF PITy. 


CHRISTOPHER. 
CLEMENT. 
CONFIRMATION. 
CREED. 
CRUCIFIXION. 


CYRIACUS, 
DANIEL, 
DAVID. 


Gloucester (insc.). 

Fairford, Gloucester. 

Cirencester, Fairford, Iron Acton. 

Fairford, Gloucester, Tewkesbury. 

Bledington, Fairford, Gloucester, Gloucester 
(St. Luke’s), Hailes. 

Fairford. 

Cirencester, Dyrham, Fairford, Rendcombe. 


Cirencester, Dymock, Fairford, Tortworth. 
Gloucester (insc.). 
Gloucester, Fairford. 


Fairford, Gloucester (insc.), Rendcombe. 

Gloucester. 

Fairford, Gloucester (St. Luke’s). 

Frampton (insc.). 

Pebworth, Saintbury. 

Bledington, Chipping Campden, Fairford 
(2), Hailes, Stanton. 

Fairford. 

Gloucester (St. Luke’s). 

Abenhall, Arlingham, Badgeworth, Bagen- 
don, Cerney North, Cirencester (2), 
Deerhurst, Fairford (4), Gloucester (3), 
Gloucester (St. Luke’s), Pebworth, Worm- 
ington (insc.). 

Gloucester. 

Fairford. 

Badgeworth, Fairford, Gloucester, Rend- 
combe, Tewkesbury (B). 

Bledington. 

Bledington. 

Gloucester, Rendcombe. 

Frampton on Severn. 

Arlingham, Eastington, Fairford, Hailes. 

Ashleworth, Bagendon, Cerney North (2), 
Fairford, Preston (nr. Dymock), Wyck 
Rissington. 

Gloucester. 

Fairford, Tewkesbury. 

Fairford (2). 
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DorRoTHY. 


EDMUND. 
EDWARD THE 


CONFESSOR. 
ENTOMBMENT., 


EUSTACE. 
GABRIEL. 


GEORGE. 


GIDEON. 
GILES. 
GREGORY. 


HELENA. 
HEROD. 
HOsEa. 
ISAIAS. 
JACOB. 
JAMES. 


JEREMIA. 
JEROME. 
JESSE TREE. 


JOACHIM AND ANNE, 


JOEL. 
JOHANNA 


JOHN OF BEVERLEY. 
JOHN THE BaPTIST. 


JOHN THE DIVINE. 


JONAS. 
Jupas. 
JULIAN. 


Last JUDGMENT. 


LAWRENCE. 
LUKE. 


Bagendon, Cerney North, Cirencester (2), 
Fairford (2), Gloucester, Tortworth (?) 
Fairford (2), Gloucester. 

Fairford. 


Fairford. 

Gloucester (2). 

Alstone, Cirencester, Dymock, Fairford, 
Rendcombe. 

Bledington, Fairford, Gloucester (2), 
Sudeley. 

Fairford. 

Hawkesbury. 

Cirencester, Fairford, Gloucester (St. 
Luke’s), Iron Acton. 

Fairford. 

Fairford. 

Fairford. 

Fairford. 

Rendcombe. 

Arlingham, Bledington, Chipping Campden 
Fairford (5), Gloucester (3), Guiting 
Temple, Hailes, Kingswood, Rendcombe. 

Fairford, Tewkesbury. 

Cirencester, Fairford (2). 

Gloucester, Tewkesbury. 

Fairford, Gloucester. 

Fairford, Tewkesbury. 

Cirencester. 

Cirencester. 

Bagendon, Dyrham, Fairford, Gloucester, 
Horton. 

Arlingham, Ashleworth, Bledington, Cerney 
North, Dyrham, Fairford (6), Frampton 
(insc.), Gloucester (2), Gloucester (St. 
Luke’s), Hailes, Preston (nr. Dymock), 
Rendcombe, Stanton. 

Tewkesbury. 

Fairford. 

Gloucester. 

Fairford, Tewkesbury. 

Gloucester (2), Northleach. 

Fairford. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD. Notgrove, Gloucester, Cerney North. 


MALACHIAS. 
MARGARET. 


MARK. 
Mary. 


Mary MAGDALENE. 


Mary oF EGyprtT. 
MATTHEW. 
MATTHIAS. 
MICHAEL. 
MICHEAS. 
MOsES. 
NICHOLAS. 
OCTOBER. 
ORDINATION. 
OSWALD. 
PATRICK. 
PAUL. 
PETER. 


PETER DAMIANUS. 
PHILIP. 
PILATE. 

PREc1IouS BLOOD. 
PRESENTATION IN 
THE TEMPLE, 

PRODIGAL SON. 
REHOBOAM. 
SACRAMENTS. 
SALOME. 

SAMSON, 

SAMUEL. 
SEBASTIAN, 
SHEBA (QUEEN OF) 
SIMON. 

SITHA. 


Fairford. 
Arlingham, Bagendon, Cirencester, Coln 


Rogers, Fairford (2), Gloucester (3), 
Tortworth. 
Fairford. 


Arlingham, Bagendon, Bledington, Cerney 
North, Cirencester (2), Dymock, Dyrham, 
Fairford (3), Gloucester, Guiting Temple, 
Long Marston, Preston (nr. Dymock), 
Quinton, Tewkesbury. 

Bledington, Fairford (2), Guiting Temple, 
Willersey. 

Gloucester. 

Bledington, Eastington, Fairford (2), Hailes 

Bledington, Fairford (2), Hailes. 

Fairford, Tewkesbury, Meysey Hampton. 

Fairford. 

Gloucester, 

Saintbury. 

Ebrington. 

Frampton (insc.). 

Gloucester. 

Gloucester. 

Fairford (3), Gloucester, Rendcombe. 
Fairford (4), Gloucester, Gloucester (St. 
Luke’s), Rendcombe (2), Whittington. 

Fairford. 

Arlingham, Fairford, Hailes. 

Fairford. 

Gloucester. 

Longborough, Fairford. 


Longborough. 

Tewkesbury. 

Bledington (insc.), Buckland, Frampton. 
Rendcombe. 

Fairford (2 roundels). 

Tewkesbury. 

Gloucester, Fairford, Rendcombe. 
Fairford. 

Fairford (2), Gloucester, Hailes. 
Cirencester, Fairford (2), Tortworth (?) 
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SOLOMON. 
STEPHEN. 
TADDEUS. 
THECLA. 
THomMasS (CANT.). 
THOMAS. 
TRINITY. 
WILLIAM OF YORK. 
WINIFRED. 
ZACHARIAS. 
ZEPHANIAS. 


Fairford (2), Tewkesbury. 
Northleach. 

Fairford. 

Fairford. 

Fairford (?), Gloucester. 
Fairford (3), Gloucester (2), Hailes. 
Hartpury. 

Cirencester. 

Gloucester. 

Fairford. 

Fairford. 
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NOTES 


ROMAN VILLA, CHEDWORTH. 

Lists of donations made by Members of the Society towards the 
purchase of the Roman Villa at Chedworth have been printed in 
Transactions, xlv, 307-9 and xlvi, 363-4. At the time of the 
annual meeting held at Stow-on-the-Wold, 7-9 July 1925, the 
sum of {191 138. 6d. was still required by the National Trust to 
complete the purchase. It will be remembered that a generous 
Member of the Society had promised at the time of the first appeal 
to contribute the last £100, and this offer was allowed to remain 
until the conditions were fulfilled. As the result of an appeal 
initiated by Mr. J. E. Pritchard, F.S.A., at the Stow meeting, the 
amount required to claim this £100 was obtained, though indeed 
the donor, Mr. Horace Gummer, added to his original offer in 
order to complete the required total. The names of the sub- 
scribers, many of whom had already given before, are printed 
below. 

The total amount subscribed by Members of the Society to 
the fund is £498 18s. 6d., and in addition a considerable sum was 
given by others to Mr. Baddeley’s list. In acknowledging the 
cheque forwarded by Mr. Pritchard, the Secretary of the National 
Trust (Mr. S. H. Hamer) wrote :— 

““ May I again express the thanks of the Trust to the Members 

_ of your Society for their generous support? It is most gratify- 

ing to know that the Roman Villa is now completely secure for 
ever.” 


THIRD LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


£105 :— 

Horace Gummer ee ee sig - .. 105 0 O 
£16:— 

J. Henry Thomas a Si a a .. 16 0 0 
£10:— 

E,. J. Burrow .. ‘c a6 ar a6 .. I0 0 O 
£5 58.:— 

Charles E. Keyser ste iu ag Si ~ § 5 0 


£5 each (5):— 
G. S. Blakeway, Claude B. Fry, J. G. F. Lowson, 
J. S. G. W. Stroud, Charles Wells .. ae -. 25 0 0 
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£3 

Mrs. Hore ve ae es se i - 300 
£2 10s. :— | 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Brakspear bs He -. 210 0 
£2 9S.:— 

Lt.-Col. F. K. S. Metford, O.B.E. .. oie . 29 0 
£2 28.:— 

Henley Evans ss a aia aa ee <2 2-0 
£1 16s. :— 

J. H. Budgett .. ea ane aa oe -- 116 0 
£1 6s.:— 

J. E. Pritchard zi site se -. 1 6 0 


£1 1s. each (8) :— 

S. Ambler, J. G. Burn, Rev. R. Jeffcoat, Brig.-Gen. 

A. C. Painter, C.M.G., Miss Roper, Mrs. G. G. 

Stevens, Miss Suverkrop, C. P. Wellington -- 8 8 Oo 
£r each (3):— 

Mrs. Duckworth, Mrs. E. R. Gillespy, W. H.Knowles 3 0 0 
ros. each (6) :— 

Miss Auden, Miss G. M. Pearce, Lady Sandys, Rev. 

T. Veal, Mrs. Weatherhead, Rev. L. Wilkinson -» 3 0 0 
5s. each (10) :— 

Rev. W. B. Atherton, Miss B. McPherson, Miss H. 

Morris, G. M. Robins, J. J. Simpson, Mrs. Siveter, 

Captain and Mrs. J. H. Sener Dr. G. H. West, “A 


Friend ”’ P ; “2 2 210 oO 

2s. 6d. each (3):— 
J. G. Hawkins, “‘ A Friend,’ ‘‘ AFriend”’ .. ~ Oo 7 6 
£I9I 13 6 


AVENIS BARROW. 


SITE. O.S. map. 25 in. scale, sheet L2 (1922), field no. 1146. 
North end of the field. 

6 in. Sheet 50 N.w. Parallel with, and abutting on, the wall on 
the s. side of a short stretch of road on a line E. and w. (part of the 
road from Chalford Hill to Bourne’s Green), and immediately w. 
of the name “ Smart’s Farm.” 

1 in. Immediately w. of the name “‘ Smart’s Farm.” 

DESCRIPTION. Theonly reference to this barrow appears to bea 
statement, made by the Rev. W. H. Lowder in 1880, that “ another 
very large one (Long Barrow) at Avenis, sometimes written 
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Avonedge, a property belonging to Dr. Paine, opened some years 
ago, and found to contain very interesting remains.”’ (Trans. 
B.G.A.S. v, 38). | 

The barrow is a long, low, flat-topped rectangular mound, with 
an axis almost due E. and w.: about 96 yards long, 20 yards wide 
and one yard high. These measurements allow for the spread; 
the top being about 88 yards by 16. The east end is near the edge 
of a declivity, a little way down which is a spring: at the bottom 
of the valley is a stream. 

The usual disfigurements of excavation are absent, and the 
excavation appears to have been carefully filled in. The ex- 
planation of this somewhat unusual care was doubtless due to the 
fact that the barrow is in a grass field, and the filling in prevented 
any part falling into disuse and waste. 

Mounds of this type have been aptly called “‘ pillow barrows.”’ 

IDENTIFICATION. Mr. Lowder’s statement is very meagre and 
of little assistance, except that he specifies the barrow as a long 
and ‘‘ very large *”’ one on Dr. Paine’s property. The description 
is fitting—‘ very large.’”” The position, “‘ a property belonging to 
Dr. Paine,’’ led to the identification. The existence of the barrow 
seems to be entirely forgotten, at least locally, but a reduction of 
the scope of search to this particular property led to the finding of 
the mound. Mr. A. E. W. Paine (to whom the Society is indebted 
for important information in connexion with this barrow) points 
out that Smart’s Farm, on which the mound is, was the only land 
Dr. Paine held in that immediate neighbourhood: and that some 
remains in his possession were labelled ‘‘ From Tumulus at Smart’s 
Farm.”’ The final evidence was given by the present occupant 
of the farm, H. Wilkins, who, knowing nothing of a barrow, pointed 
out where (on the statement of an old labourer) many years ago 
a trench was cut along a field for the purpose of finding treasure of 
some kind. Not only is this seeking of treasure a usual description 
of archzological excavation, but the site of the trench pointed out is 
along the line of the mound. 

It seems, therefore, that the barrow above described i is the one 
opened, presumably by Dr. Paine, between the years 1865 and 
1875. 

ConTENTS. The “very interesting remains’’ can now be 
described. Human bones (some burnt, others unburnt) belonging 
to three persons, one being a young child; teeth and bones of ox 
and sheep; a small fragment of flint; some burnt stones; a small 
quartz pebble and two very small sherds of pottery (reddish and 
well baked). 
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The human remains are few, and of the two adult skulls there is 
only one fragment of each. Presumably therefore, either, all the 
interments were not taken out, or, these are only part of the find. 
They are certainly out of all proportion to the size of the barrow. 
And as no further information appears to exist it is not possible to 
decide whether all the items were found together, or what relation 
(if any) there was between burnt, unburnt, and the sherds of 
pottery. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the burials here, that 
a similar mound was opened on Midsummer Hill, Malvern, but 
without result. 

The remains shew the antiquity of the mound, but do not shew 
whether the mound was made for the burials or whether the 
burials were inserted ata later date than the erection of the mound. 

R. JOWETT BURTON. 


ROMAN REMAINS ON BREDON HILL. 
(Plan). 

During the years 1924-5, excavations (by the kind permission of 
Capt. Case) have been made by Mr. H. E. Foll and his daughter, on 
Bredon Hill, about a mile north of Beckford and midway between 
the villages of Grafton in Gloucestershire and Conderton in 
Worcestershire. 

In the first place a fairly good ground plan (as subjoined) was 
obtained of a settlement in a field called Elm Holt. A certain 
amount of rough Roman pottery was found, together with a few 
roofing tiles, nails, etc., but only one or two coins, and two or three 
pieces of Samian ware. No flooring was found, either in the 
northern end or in the wings on either side of the court-yard. Nor 
were any cross walls found in the wings. The walls were of poor 
irregular dry rubble, they probably formed part of some farm 
buildings. It may be added that, although only one or two coins 
were found within the buildings, a considerable number have been 
picked up in the past years in the immediate vicinity. To the 
south, east and west, where the land slopes down, and intervening 
for two or three hundred yards, are entrenchments varying from 
three to five ft.in depth; also, on higher ground to the N.w., a 
terrace about 150 yds in length and 6 or 7 yds. in breadth. 

The idea of the settlement being merely a farm is strengthened 
by the fact that about 300 yards to the west of it the remains of 
other buildings were found. The indications of this one were 
merely the presence of pieces of pottery on the surface within a 
- small area in an arable field called Nettle-bed. 
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Upon excavation, foundations of walls were found, but in- 
sufficient to determine an accurate ground plan of the building, 
which apparently was smaller than the one in the adjoining field. 
Here again, no flooring was discovered, the most interesting item 
being the remains of a semi-circular hearth. The “ finds,” 
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ROMAN REMAINS, BREDON HILL 
however, were much more numerous and of a higher class, includ- 
ing many pieces of Samian ware, some highly decorated; part 
of a fibula; a portion of a bodkin; the iron handle of some cooking 
utensil; a hone; many specimens of grey pottery including several 
handles of vessels; also nails and numerous bones. 
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The second site, because of its position on the ground and of the 
finds enumerated, may have been that of domestic buildings, 
whilst the former site was used for agricultural purposes.. 

The slight excavations have proved that the site was used by 
the Romans. Work ona larger scale might be productive of more 
definite information of the extent and character of the occuption. 

H. E. Fo it. 


SCOTCH-QUARR OR SHOTESORE HILL (Co. GLOS.). 


Upon a portion of the escarpment that still rises into real moor- 
land overlooking the low-lying De Bohun and Le Rous manors of 
Harescombe and Haresfield survives an ancient quarry bearing 
the above curious and often-questioned names. It had been 
acquired by Serlo, abbot and builder of St. Peter’s abbey, 
Gloucester, in the days of William the Conqueror; but, for some 
no doubt definite reason, Roger of Berkeley (1) practically retained 
it for many years, and then gave it back as Shoteshore, as a monkish 
verse once gratefully recorded: Hic Shoteshora grata largituy in 
hora, in the time of Abbot William, A.D. 1113, or when a younger 
Roger probably confirmed the paternal relinquishment. It is of 
interest to note that the elder Roger only surrendered it when he 
became a monk. 

The list of donors (probably fourteenth century) designates the 
place Schotteshore, the Norman scribe having had trouble with the 
initial K-sound of the personal name Scot: (for no O.E. name 
began with Sh) just as he had with Scrobb (surviving in Shrewsbury). 
He therefore softened it downto Sch. This brings us to the prefix, 
or first element, in the name. 

O.E. Scot does occur here as a personal-name as well asa subs:= 
shot (missile) or, a shooting: cognate with Low Germ: Schott. 
Moreover, these Norman scribes at Gloucester were aware of 
individuals living on abbey properties near neighbouring Frocester 
who bore this name in 1260-70. One was Robert, and the other, 
Richard, Scot; and the possessive case of such name was certainly 
Scot(e)s. We may therefore safely regard an early owner of the 
quarry-ground to have been mercly one Scot. 

And here it may be well to point out that while the medial s 
persists through the many variants of this name, it is as markedly 
lacking to all examples forming the pedigree of the well-known 
place-name in Oxfordshire—Shotover. Yet this means possibly no 
more than that in the latter place-name and its variants the 
possessive token had disappeared in pre-Norman days. 
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We now come to the main difficulty concerning the final element 
of this interesting name. How did the Jong—and fairly preserved 
terminal O.E. Ofer=Ore, a bank (that seems to fit so exactly this 
particular site on the Cotswold escarpment, though it so little fits 
the Oxonian’s Hill), suffer change into Quarr ? The answer to this 
is the less easy to offer in that we lack some intermediate over- 
lapping forms of this corruption that led to Quarr. But, though 
this want cannot yet be quite fully remedied there remain to us 
one or two hypothetical points (drawn again from solid local 
considerations), that may help the point. For instance (1) the 
word Scar, used for a steep bank, occurs at several localities in the 
county; the nearest examples being found at Chalford and 
Minchinhampton, both of them neighbouring quarrying centres. 
We find it not difficult to admit that this term Scary may well have 
directly influenced both owners and quarrymen by easy confusion 
with quarry; cf. (O. Fr.) esquarre; (I) square, whence (Mod. Fr.) 
carrieve; (E) quarry. In addition to this there was (2) an old 
Gloucestershire term shore; to cut; deriving from O.E. Scoren, 
Sceran: to cut or shear (cf. Skt: skar=to cut) as in Shorn-cliff; a 
precipice, and the abbot of Gloucester (1265) used to exact, or, at 
least to be paid—Schern-selver or Schernpeny; presumably for 
the right of cutting stone; and this querne-gavel therefore closely 
corresponded to the better-known querne-peny of Kent (cf. Accts. 
of Humphrey, Earl of Stafford, 1438). It seems quite possible 
therefore, that these familiar terms (as pronounced by local folk 
employed here in stone-cutting during successive centurics, and 
even until to-day), at Shoteshore, may have thus effected the 
peculiar and little expected transformation into Scotch-quarr. 

ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 


THE MINERVA HEAD AT KINGSCOTE. 
(Plate). 

In 1691 was found at Kingscote in a field called ‘“‘ The Chestles ”’ 
(i.e. cestel, a loan-word from Castellum) a bronze enamelled fibula, 
a tesselated pavement, and perhaps a smal] statue representing 
Minerva-Roma. The head alone of the Jast survives. The torso 
has since been lost. It is carved ina hard rag-stone, and from the 
break of the neck to the ridge of the crested helmet it measures 
16inches. The hair rolls up thickly from its centra) parting under 
the heavy rim, and suggests a youthful goddess, though the 
expression (partly owing to the injurics it has received since 
recovery) is now gloomy and sinister. But, seen in profile, the 
result is more favourable. It reflected a well-known type of this 
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Goddess as a young maiden holding the spear in her right hand and 
looking penetratively forward as if regarding great deeds. The 
eyes, as usual, are deep set, but were not of glass inlaid. The 
statue may have adorned a Legionary’s Villa, or possibly a local 
shrine of Minerva-Roma, or a warrior’s tomb. It is a pleasure to 
record that Mrs. Mary Kingscote has presented the Minerva head 
to Cirencester museum. The thanks of archzologists are also due 
to the Rev. Selwyn E. Rudge, who for some years allowed the 


head a resting place in his church. 
ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 


CALCOT BARN RELIEF. 
(Plate). 

The semi-circular relief embedded in the inner wall of the 
entrance of Calcot Barn may have come from a road-side tomb 
between this and Kingscote. It represents, however, a far later 
grade of art than does the Minerva head. But under the wear and 
tear suffered it can still be recognised as the head of some funerary 
monument, and that it presents a military motive, doubtless 
associated with an unknown fourth century Legionary living in 
s.w. Britain. He is shewn armed, and on horseback leading the 
way. Behind him follows a standard-bearer with his insignia. 
Other damaged figures are made out with greater difficulty. 

ST. CLaIR BADDELEY. 


CARVED STONE AT CHURCHAM. 
(Transactions, xlv, 91-3). 
The Rev. W. B. Atherton, of Coberley rectory, writes as follows. 
(13 January 1926) :— 

“The late Rev. G. Hall, vicar of Churcham with Bulley, 
informed me when [ wa curate there (1891-3) that the carved 
stone now in the church was found in the churchyard and that 
it was inserted in the wall by his instructions. He thought that 
it was part of across. The church is dedicated to St. Andrew 
and the two wheel-like crosses are like St. Andrew’s crosses. I 
have a drawing of the carving which I made in 1893. Mr. Hall, 
who was a great friend of the late T. Gambier Parry, told him 
about the wayside chapel at the corner of Highnam lane, and he 
at once had bricks removed from the niche in the wall which 
evidently at one time contained statues of the B.V.M. and of 
Our Lord. The wood close at hand is Mary Wood. During 
the Civil War there was fighting in Highnam lane and the 
chapel may have been injured then and converted into a cottage 
afterwards. Sir William Guise knew of it.” 
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CALCOT BARN RELIEF 
Photo, by A. Klein, Esq. 
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BLAISE CASTLE ESTATE. 


On 28 July 1925 the Bristol City Council decided to purchase 
Blaise Castle estate in the parish of Henbury. The property 
includes the remains of the ancient camp which is described by 
G. B. Witts in his Archaeological Handbook (p. 7), and by 
S. Seyer, Memoirs of Bristol, i, 68-72, with plan. Many Roman 
coins have been found on the estate from time to time and lists 
of the finds when the foundations of Blaise Castle were dug in 
1768, and in 1819, when some trees were planted, are printed by 
Seyer, Memoirs, i, 156-8. 


WATER-CLOCK, GLOUCESTER MUSEUM. 


The following note, printed in the Antiquartes Journal, January 
1926, p. 75, is the result of observations made by Mr. Reginald A. 
Smith when visiting the museum at Gloucester :— 

‘‘ The Birdlip burial.—In the account givenin Trans. Bristol 
Gloucs. Arch. Soc., v (1880-1), p. 138, of the woman’s grave 
between two men, the graves being head to foot in a line, there 
is no mention of a small round hole in the centre of the smaller 
bronze bowl; but the perforation is evidently intentional], and 
brings the bowl into line with a number of others regarded as 
waterclocks of a peculiar Early British pattern (Proc. Soc. 
Antiq., XX1, 319; xxvii, 76). This specimen, which accom- 
panied the famous mirror, amber beads, brooch, and other 
bronzes now in Gloucester Museum, has a maximum diameter of 
4 ins. (3} ins. mouth) and depth of 2 ins., and apparently worked 
with the larger bowl (9 ins. across, 7% ins. mouth, 3? ins. deep) 
as a water-clock, the larger holding the water and the smaller 
slowly filling through the hole and sinking at regular intervals. 
Both vessels are beautifully made, the walls being hammered out 
to an extreme thinness; and they are still in fair condition. 
The furniture of the grave inplies wealth and high rank, judged 
by British standards of the first century; and if the water clock 
theory be accepted, it may be assumed that the apparatus was 
made for the lady interred with it, and was operated by a slave 
who indicated, probably by means of a gong, the passing of each 
unit of time for the benefit of her household. This isa notable 
addition to the list of about 28 water-clocks already published 
by the Society,” 


THE CAMPDEN SOCIETY. 


If space permitted the brochure issued by the Campden Society 
deserves printing in full, for in these restless days and changing 
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conditions it is refreshing to find a community which values its 
environments so much that combined effort is made to preserve 
its amenities, and to guard against the danger of losing the 
characteristics which Time has impressed upon it. 


The Society was founded during December 1924 to March 1925, 
its objects being threefold: 


1. The protection of the beauty and character of the town 
of Campden and its neighbourhood, with 


2. the preservation of its ancient crafts and traditions, and 
3. the promotion of the best interests of the local arts and 
crafts of to-day. 

Membership is open to all interested in Campden and its neigh- 
bourhood. Candidates must make written application through 
the Secretary (Mr. F. P. Hart, Campden). The subscription is 
self-assessed, the minimum being 5s. Government is vested in 
a Council of 24 members who elect an executive committee of 
seven, with the officers of the Society. 


The aims of the Society may be judged by the following extracts 
taken from the well printed pamphlet which has been issued :— 


‘‘ Campden is a very ancient town, and has become remark- 
able from the very unusual way it has preserved the visible signs 
of its long history. From early times until now each age has 
left its mark, but Campden has made those marks to bear the 
impress of its own strong character, as one may see. This is 
true of all that has been done of building until our own times, 
and is partly true to-day. None the less, owing to changes of 
local as well as national] force, Campden is now bereft of those 
influences which have served it so well in the past and is, at last, 
in danger of the defacement most other towns in the country 
have undergone; that is to say, that more and more it must 
tend to share a likeness with other towns through the dull 
similarity and tawdriness of most of their modern additions. 
All who know Campden agree that if this were to come to pass 
it would be a grievous loss, for its character—something like to 
personality—no less than its rare beauty, have made it a much- 
loved town. With its external beauty something as real and 
lovable but less tangible would disappear also. The danger is 
present and active; because of this danger and for those reasons 
the Campden Society has been formed and seeks support. 

It exists, then, for the purpose of protecting the natural and 
architectural beauties and the ancient traditions of Campden. 
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To this it adds a protective care for the surviving old crafts of 
the neighbourhood, and the purpose of assisting the local arts 
and crafts of to-day in their best interests. Its aims, therefore 
are constructive as well as conservative, and in both it strives to 
serve the happiness and well-being of its townsmen.” 


The good wishes of all concerned with the preservation of such 
beautiful townships as Campden are with the Society. 


PROBATE RECORDS. 


Very important changes in regard to the custody of Wills and 
other Probate Records will eventually take place under the 
provisions of the Supreme Court of Judicature (Consolidation) 
Act, 1925, and a committee of the Congress of Archaeological 
Societies has been set up to consider the whole question and collect 
opinions as to the best course to adopt with regard to the transfer 
of documents at present in registries which may be closed, and for 
their adequate guardianship. 

The second schedule of the Act sets out the new disposition of 
registries, which are arranged in 11 groups, comprising 23 registries, 
9 sub-registries and Canterbury as a district probate sub-registry, 
in place of registrics hitherto existing. New registries will be 
established at Leeds, Sheffield and Southampton, and Cardiff 
(unless the old registry at Llandaff is retained). The ten which 
are abolished under the Act are 


Winchester, Wakefield, Worcester, Wells, Taunton, Chichester 
Bury St. Edmunds, St. Asaph, Blandford, and Lichfield. 


The committee of the Congress have issued a circular containing 
alternative proposals upon which it desired to have the views of 
Archaeological Societies as to their preference for (1) removal of 
records to the Principal Probate Registry (Somerset House) or 
to the Public Record Office (2) continuance in the present de- 
positories (3) transfer to the custody of local official bodies such 
as the County Councils (4) transfer to the nearest of the surviving 
or new registries. 

The Council of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society are more immediately concerned (seeing that the Bristol 
registry will be retained) with records at Gloucester probate 
registry, henceforth to be a sub-registry. If not transferred to 
London these records would be sent eventually to Llandaff or 
Cardiff, whichever place ultimately becomes the registry for the 
district. 
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In suggesting a solution the important points to secure are 
(1) safe deposit (2) adequate guardianship (3) facilities for access 
by the public equal to, if not better than, those hitherto enjoyed. 
Means for obtaining accurate copies of documents must also be 
provided. There are advantages and objections to each of the 
alternatives put forward but the desirability of retaining probate 
records in their local areas seems paramount and every effort 
should be made to secure this. After carefully considering the 
whole matter the Council passed the following resolution, which has 
been duly conveyed to the committee of the Congress :— 


The Council of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society have carefully considered the memorandum on Records 
in Probate Registries submitted by the appointed committee of 
the Congress of Archaeological Societies and are of opinion that 
when it becomes necessary to transfer such records from any 
existing registry they should be deposited in the nearest of the 
surviving, or new, registries named in groups 1 to 11 of the 
second schedule of the Supreme Court of Judicature (Consoli- 
dation) Act, 1925. 

The Council also wish to record that in view of the importance 
of the sub-registries named in the schedule they are of opinion 
that where the necessary conditions as to accommodation, 
safety, and competent custody, can be assured, every endeavour 
should be made to retain the Records of such sub-registries in 
their present places of deposit so long as those sub-registries are 
continued. 


It is satisfactory to be able to state that since the matter was 
before the Council the authorities at Gloucester have been ap- 
proached by the Principal Probate Registry and it is hoped to 
arrange with the Gloucester public library for the custody of the 
Gloucester records when these may have to be moved. All the 
requirements of the special committee set up by Somerset House 
can be met but it will be necessary to make some general rules, 
applicable in all similar cases, as regards access and other details. 
As the Gloucester public library already houses the Gloucester 
Consistory Court records, and is now recognised by the Master of 
the Rolls as the depository for manorial records relating to 
Gloucestershire, it will be seen that eventually a very valuable 
series of local documents will be gathered under competent 
custody, with facilities for research which certainly cannot be 
obtained in any other public institution. 

ROLAND AUSTIN. 
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MANORIAL RECORDS. 


Attention was directed in Transactions, xlvi, 368-70, to the 
provisions of the Law of Property (Amendment) Act, 1924— 
which came into force on 1 January 1926—concerning manorial 
rollsand other documents. One of these provisions empowers the 
Master of the Rolls to inquire whether such records are in proper 
custody and are being properly preserved, and with that purpose 
a register of manors in England and Wales has been undertaken. 
Letters have been issued very widely in order to make this as 
complete as possible and through the ready co-operation of Govern- 
ment departments, the Law Society, provincial Law Societies, and 
lords and stewards of manors, particulars of over 6000 manorial 
courts have already been obtained. Further information is still 
sought, both of existing and extinct manors. 

In a letter (27 Feb. 1926) addressed to the Editor of The Times 
and printed in that paper 1 March (p. 15, col. 5) the Master of the 
Rolls refers to the powers vested in him to direct, if the lord of a 
manor desires it, or if reccrds are not being properly cared for, 
that manor rolls and documents shall be transferred to the Public 
Record Office, or to any public library or historical or antiquarian 
society which may be willing to receive them. His letters states 
that ‘‘ there appears to be a strong feeling throughout the country, 
which I [The Master] share, in favour of transfer to local centres.” 

As the result of inquiries directed to the proper authorities 
suitable places of deposit within the meaning of the Act have been 
approved, the county towns being generally selected. An inquiry 
directed to the Gloucester public library met with a ready response, 
and steps have already been taken to construct a fire-proof 
strong-room for the reception of any documents which lords of 
manors, with the consent of the Master of the Rolls, are willing to 
transfer. It is to be hoped that advantage will be taken of this, for 
any records deposited will be well cared for and by such transfer 
real service wi)l be done to students of local history. The Master 
of the Rolls makes it quite clear that sanction will be given only 
where he Is satisfied that the documents will be properly 
preserved and the rights of the lord of the manor fully protected. 
With such guarantee there need be no hesitation on the part either 
of lord or steward. Particulars of documents and applications for 
transfer, may be directed to the Librarian of the Gloucester 
public library, who will take the necessary steps to obtain the 
assent of the Master of the Rolls, and give full information as to 
their safe keeping. ROLAND AUSTIN, 
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NEW INN BUILDING, GLOUCESTER. 


The assistance of the Society has been sought with gratifying 
results in connexion with the reparation of part of the New Inn 
Building at Gloucester. It is an instance of the usefulness of an 
impartial body concerned with the preservation of ancient 
buildings and the wish to see such reparations carried out in a 
conservative manner. 

In April 1925 the General Secretary was approached by the city 
authorities with a view to bringing influence to bear on the owners 
of the Building, the roof and frontage of which were in urgent need 
of repair, and it was felt that there was here an opportunity to 
endeavour to secure the restoration of the elevation of this most 
interesting example of medieval domestic architecture as nearly as 
possible to its former appearance. 

After consulting with the Chairman of Council and other 
members of the Society the following letter was addressed to the 
City Surveyor, who brought it before the Improvement Com- 
mittee of the Corporation, members of which were asked to confer 
with representatives of the Society with regard to the matters raised. 

[Copy}. 
The City Surveyor, Gloucester. 
Dear Sir, 
NEw Inn, GLOUCESTER. 

The work now in progress for the reparation of the New Inn is 
arousing keen interest among the members of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, one of their principal 
objects being to watch the ancient buildings of the County and the 
City with a view to their preservation as memorials of past days. 
On that account we venture, on behalf of the Society, to point out 
that the necessity which has arisen for the work now contemplated 
presents an opportunity for restoring to Gloucester a special 
feature of this fine example of medieval domestic architecture, 
which for nearly 500 years has been one of its chief attractions and 
is known throughout Britain. An additional reason for con- 
sidering this is that very few Inns of this character survive. 

Evidence of the building of the New Inn in the middle of the 
fifteenth century is shown by the “ Rental” still in the 
possession of the Corporation. This was compiled and written by 
Robert Cole, Canon of Llanthony Priory, in 1455, and on it is the 
following entry: 

“‘ The Abbot of Saint Peter of Gloucester holds in fee a great 
and new inn called ‘ New Inn,’ lately built from the foundation 
by the praiseworthy man John Twinning, monk of the same 
place, for the great emolument and profit of the same and their 
successors.” 
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It is well known that the Inn was built for the comfort of pil- 
grims visiting the shrine of Edward 11 in the Abbey Church, and 
from that time to the present day it has added to the “ emolument 
and profit ’’ of the City in general. 

The stripping of the plaster reveals already sufficient evidence 
of the earlier construction of the front of the Inn, and the Society 
for which we are now acting would urge with all the influence it 
can command that the opportunity should be taken to restore the 
elevation as nearly as may be possible to its former appearance. 
In the past many of Gloucester’s ancient buildings have been lost, 
or their character changed, through public interest not being 
shown, and it would be to the lasting credit of the City if this, one 
of the oldest of its domestic buildings, could be so restored as to 
present the frontage which up to about 100 years ago added so 
much to the picturesqueness of the town. 

The Mayor, who is a member of this Society, has already ex- 
pressed his great interest in this matter, which is one of urgency, 
and we hope that you will bring our representation before those 
immediately concerned. 

On behalf of the Society, 
HENRY GEE, Dean of Gloucester, 
Chairman of Council. 
ROLAND AUSTIN, 
20 April 1925. Hon. General Secretary. 


On 24 April a meeting was arranged which was attended by the 
members of the Improvement Committee, and representatives of 
the Society, the Gloucestershire Architectural Association (incor- 
porated with the Wessex Society of Architects), the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, and Mr. H. Godwin Chance, 
editor of the Gloucester Journal, comprising a body of public 
opinion whose views, it was felt, would receive the careful con- 
sideration of the respective owners of the property. The matter 
was very fully discussed and resulted in three members of the 
Society—Mr. F. W. Waller, Mr. Walter B. Wood, and Mr. H. 
Stratton Davis—consenting to examine the details of the elevation 
and submit a report on the possibility of carrying out the repara- 
tions required in such a way that the features which formerly 
characterised the building would be preserved. 

Without delay a very careful examination of the building was 
made and the following report, which contains many interesting 
details, drawn up and sent to the General Secretary. It met with 
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general approval, including that of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. 


[Copy]. 


THE NEw INN BUILDING, GLOUCESTER. 


To the Hon. General Secretary, 
Bristol] and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society. 
Dear Sir, 

As desired at the joint meeting of members of the above Society 
and of members of the Improvement Committee of the Corporation 
of Gloucester, held at the Guildhall on April 24th, we have 
inspected the front of the New Inn Building, under the guidance of 
the Architects having charge of the works of repair for the owners 
of the property—Mr. William Leah on behalf of Mr. H. H. Berry, 
and Mr. Ernest Gale (of Messrs. Gale, Heath, and Sneath) for the 
Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., and they kindly gave us all such 
facilities as were then possible for noting the general construction 
of the buildings, by having the temporary protection removed 
from the front and admitting us to certain of the rooms and to the 
scaffolds and a portion of the roof. 

It must be understood that this inspection was confined to the 
front towards Northgate Street and a short distance round the 
angle of the building in New Inn Lane, so far as the scaffold 
extended in that direction, and that it was limited to the wood- 
work then left exposed, and was not, under the circumstances then 
existing, such a complete investigation as to give all the inform- 
ation desired or that may be obtainable later. 

The front of the building was no doubt originally constructed in 
a similar manner to so many of the half timbered buildings of this 
date (about 1450) with the upper storeys overhanging those below, 
typical examples of which still exist in Gloucester and the neigh- 
bourhood, notably Tewkesbury and elsewhere, and the extent to 
which the successive floors overhung those below in this case can 
still be seen in New Inn Lane, and an idea of what the former 
outline only of the building must have been will be conveyed in 
that way. 

Examples of the original detail also remain in New Inn Lane and 
in the fine brackets on the angle at the junction of that lane with 
Northgate Street, but the detail of the latter front has been 
masked for generations behind a cement front, surmounted by a 
parapet also cemented, and with modern shop fronts at the ground 
floor level, these latter and the first floor over having been extended 
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outwards to the limit of the second floor and thus absorbing the 
space which these projecting storeys formerly overhung—the 
result being a plain unbroken front, the lower part shops and the 
upper part cemented from the street level to the eaves of the roof 
and having sash windows. 

The removal of much of the cement and of the temporary 
protection on the first floor above the shops has revealed the fact 
that but little remains of the original woodwork of this stage of 
the building, except the main timbers forming the framing. 
These, consisting of the main upright posts about 10-12 inches 
square, set at varying distances apart, say from 8 ft. to 10 ft., and 
the longitudinal pieces, heads and sills between them, stand in their 
original position and back from the modern cement, which, as 
previously described, was brought out to the same face as that of 
the second floor above. 

The later timbers in the framing of the present front which 
carries the cement facing are of various descriptions and sizes, but 
it is understood that some pieces of the old moulded and carved 
woodwork and window tracery were found and are being preserved. 

On certain of the old upper timbers of the framing still in 
position, mortice holes have been found, which may form a clue 
to the former arrangements of the windows which occupied the 
position between the main upright posts and also to the slots in 
the fronts of the posts and woodwork, as these apparently carried 
brackets and may have supported the sills of the projecting 
windows continuing the whole length of the stage. 

It is a most interesting problem to decipher and needs far more 
investigation than we have as yet had time or opportunity to 
bestow upon it. 

On the second floor, the front not having been brought forward, 
as was the case with the rooms below, more of the original timbers 
remain, the cement facing having been attached thereto sup- 
plemented by other woodwork, and there would appear to bea 
repetition, more or less, of the features noted on the floor below— 
the same large upright and longitudinal timbers, the posts being 
slotted for brackets beneath the sill level of windows which ap- 
parently projected and occupied the spaces between the main 
timbers from end to end of the building. 

The condition of the oJd timbers, so far as can be examined, on 
both the first and second floors varies, some of it especially; the 
upright timbers are apparently in fair condition, and even where 
decay shows, the core is hard. Some on the contrary are decayed, 
more particularly the longitudinal timbers and those up beneath 
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the parapet where water from the gutter behind the wood parapet 
has percolated, and the ends of the rafters of the roof have been 
badly damaged from the same source. 

In the short section of the roof to which we had access, the old 
rafters, the windbraces, and a heavy, simply constructed principal 
and tie beam still remain, and appear to be in fair condition, with 
the exception of the feet of the rafters, which as before noted have 
been much damaged. The roof is now covered with slates; what 
the former covering may have been, we have no evidence so far. 

There is a sketch of the New Inn, date unknown, but possibly of 
a century ago, which is supposed to represent the building in early 
days. This has three gables on the front, but we were unable to 
find any trace of those in the compartment of the roof to which we 
had access, and as the sketch varies in many other respects from 
existing conditions now open to view, we suppose that it is only a 
presentment of what the artist thought might have existed. 

Reference has been made herein to the angle post and bracket 
on the ground floor next the New Inn Lane. This is quite an 
exceptional piece of work, and worthy of the most conservative 
preservation and protection, and it should be divested as far as 
possible of the modern work which partly hides it. The same 
view is entertained as regards the lesser bracket above, and the 
work on either side, including the framing and the old windows 
now blocked up on the Lane front. This angle is a fine illustration 
of timber construction of the period, and so far as we can at present 
judge, part still being covered, nothing more than careful repair is 
needed, and no doubt could be entertained as to the authenticity 
of the old work. 

With regard to the possible treatment of the main front, it must 
be borne in mind that the foregoing genera! description is only the 
outcome of visits to a complicated building, not yet fully exposed. 
We, therefore, feel considerable diffidence in expressing an opinion, 
and especially so in this case as we are not the professional 
advisers of the owners of the property, and they and their advisers 
may consider our views unsatisfactory and uncalled for, although 
only given from Archacologica] interest in an exceptional structure. 

We venture, however, to say that we consider any attempt at so 
called ‘‘ restoration,’ if ever permissible, would not be so in this 
case, as so much alteration has been effected by the erection of the 
shop fronts which cannot be removed, even if the old front were to 
exist at the back of them, and again, by the removal of the old 
windows and lesser woodwork in the upper storeys, as to replace 
these would be more or less a matter of conjecture. 
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At the same time, we think that it may be possible to uncover 
the old main timbers constituting the original framework of the 
front, on the upper floor and at the corner of New Inn Lane, most 
of which apparently remain in position, and reinstate where 
needed for stability and where no doubt exists as to former 
conditions; insert plain windows and re-stucco between the 
timbers so exposed; replace the eaves of the roof; and thus re- 
produce in connection with the angle brackets and woodwork and 
windows in New Inn Lane, the general lines and proportions of the 
old building, and without material increase of outlay. 

We consider the replacement of the eaves would not only be in 
keeping with the old outline, but would in the long run be the most 
economical and satisfactory way of dealing with the rainwater 
from the roof. 

Failing the adoption of the foregoing proposal another idea may 
be open to consideration, and that is to deal with the angle of the 
building only as already described and extend the repairs and 
re-instatement to the first windows on the New Inn Lane side and 
to the first main timber on the front. This would establish a 
record as to the original construction of the building and give a 
means of judging of its effect as a whole. 

We make these as suggestions only and not with any idea of 
interfering with the Architects already engaged on this work, and 
we are glad to take this opportunity of thanking them and the 
owners of the property for their kindness in allowing us to go over 
the building. 

(Signed) 

Fred W. Waller, F.R.1.B.A. 

Walter B. Wood, F.R.1I.B.A. 

Noel H. Waller, L.R.1.B.A. 
President-elect, Gloucestershire 
Architectural Association. 

H. Stratton Davis, L.R.1.B.A. 
Secretary, Wessex Society of Architects. 

13 May 1925. 


Copies of the report were sent to the firms of architects acting 
for the respective owners and while it was not possible to obtain 
united acceptance the suggestions met with the most sympathetic 
reception in one direction. Through the influence of the late 
Mr. Ernest Gale (of Messrs. Gale, Heath and Sneath, London), 
who most courteously met the Society’s representatives, and took 
jafinite pains to carry out the reparation on the lines indicated, 
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the Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., the owners of the north- 
western part of the building, consented to the necessary work 
being carried out in such a manner that this part now shows the 
main construction of the old building, though it was not practic- 
able to replace original features of which there are ample indica- 
tions but no complete record. The result is that an architectural 
feature of real interest has been added to the City, and the Society 
and others concerned are deeply indebted to Mr. F. W. Waller 
(with whom his son, Colonel Noel Waller, was closely associated) 
Mr. W. B. Wood (who has since passed away), and Mr. Stratton 
Davis, for the trouble and pains they took in the matter. The 
*“ New Inn Building ”’ is of such historic interest that it seems 
desirable for the details of this admirable piece of work to be 
recorded. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SOCIETY. 


The report of the inaugural meeting for the formation of the 
Society in Transactions, vol. 1, opens with the statement (page 7) 
that this was held in the lecture room of the Bristol Museum and 
Library on “‘ Thursday, April 22nd, 1876.’’ Until recently this 
was accepted as correct, and the date of the Spring meeting of 
1926 was fixed so that the fiftieth anniversary might be observed 
on the appropriate date. Through a chance observation in the 
Bristol Times and Murror, 14 October 1925, when the coincidence 
of 22 April 1926 also falling on a Thursday was noted, the Hon. 
General Secretary was led to verify this and then found that the 
editorial report of 1876 was wrong in more than one particular. 
His investigation showed that 22 April 1876 fellon a Saturday and 
not on Thursday and, further, that the inaugural meeting was 
actually held on Friday, the 21st of April. The notice convening 
the meeting shows this to have been so and the reports in the 
Bristol and Gloucester newspapers confirm the _ proceedings 
having taken place on that day. The notes read at Gloucester on 
21 April 1926 drew attention to this fact and will be printed in the 
next volume of Transactions as part of the report of the Spring 
meeting (1926) of the Society. 

ROLAND AUSTIN. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
By THE EDITOR. 


ANNALIA DUBRENSIA 


For many years the date of the second issue of Annalia 
Dubrensia has puzzled those concerned with the bibliography 
of Gloucestershire books for it will be remembered the title page 
repeats that of the original edition, 1636. An interesting copy, 
the property of the Rt. Hon, D. H. Madden was sold (lot 328) at 
Sotheby’s on 26 May 1925. It was catalogued as the first issue 
(1636), but on the attention of the auctioneers being called to the 
fact that it was undoubtedly the second—as shown by the copper- 
plate frontispiece (in place of the woodcut in the first issue), and 
by the additions to the text—this was corrected at the time of sale. 

This copy presents possible evidence of the date of issue 
by an inscription, which, very happily, is written below the 
two lines added to the Epistle which show that this later issue was 
published by Dr. Thomas Dover, grandson of Robert Dover, to 
whom the collection of verses was addressed. The inscription 
is as follows: 

The gift of my worthy friend Doctor 
Thomas Dover, 1736. Peter Thompson. 

May it not be fairly assumed that this issue was actually 
printed in 1736 and this particular copy given to Peter Thompson 
immediately on publication? In further support of this sug- 
gestion is it altogether a mere coincidence that the inscription was 
written exactly one hundred years after the appearance of the 
original work? It is quite probable that Dr. Dover chose the 
centenary year as an appropriate time to perform “ his Duty to 
perpetuate the Memory of that Good Man his Grandfather.” 
The very use of the words “ Duty ”’ and “‘ Memory ” suggest that 
one hundred years having passed since the original publication of 
a book which it is evident was valued in a sentimental way was 
considered a suitable time to celebrate the occasion. A question 
arises as to the custom of observing centenaries, undoubtedly more 
frequent to-day than formerly. The earliest reference in the 
Oxford Dictionary of the meaning of the word in this sense is 
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dated 1788. Perhaps earlier instances of the custom have become 
known since this was published. 

The inscription mentioned above at any rate proves conclusively 
that the second issue of this work was printed before 1737. 
Through the courtesy of the Clerk to the Stationers’ Company I 
have been able to search the register at Stationers’ Hall for the 
years 1710-46 but there is no entry of the Amnalia, nor is it in the 
privately printed index of authors and titles for that period. 
Incidentally the paucity of the entries during many of the years of 
this period shows that every book issued was not registered at 
Stationers’ Hall. 


A LARGE PAPER CIVIL WAR TRACT 


An extraordinary copy of a Civil War tract has been added 
recently to the Gloucestershire collection in the Gloucester public 
library. Itis John Corbet’s An Historicall Relation of the Military 
Government of Gloucester, 1645, three leaves and pp. 1-140. The 
interest is in the size, being indeed a large paper issue as 
comparison with ordinary Civil War tracts will show. Ina volume 
containing about 50 tracts the page-measure averages 7 inches by 
5t inches and the type measure varies from 3} to 33, 4inches. An 
example of a tract which has never had the top edge “‘ opened ” 
(7.e. cut) and is simply folded exactly as issued, is 8 inches by 5} 
inches, with type-measure 54 by 32 inches. In a large tract 
the size of the full page is 84 inches by 6§ and the type- 
measure 7$ inches by 4%. Compared with these this copy of 
Corbet’s Relation measures 10# inches by 84, with type-measure of 
only 6 inches by 3§. The paper is thick, very superior in quality 
to the ordinary copies. 

There is another unusual feature. At the end is bound ina 
leaf, printed one side only, of Verses On the Siege of Glocester, and 
Col. Massey. There are 48 lines, below which is a rule, and the 
words ‘‘ Printed according to Order.’’ The paper is different to 
the rest of the book and there is little doubt that the leaf was a 
special insertion. The verses do not appear in the ordinary copies 
of the Relation but they were added to the re-issue of 1647, where 
they are printed on two pages. In the British Museum there are 
two copies of this sheet of verses, one dated and the other undated. 
On the latter is written in manuscript: 

“Jan: 25 1645. Printed by me Geo: Thomason to give 
away to my noble Countreyman maior Gen: Masses frends.”’ 

The special paper used, both in size and quality, and the 
addition of the leaf of verses, makes it not impossible that this 
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copy was presented by Corbet either to Sir Edward Massey, or to 
his friend John Dorney, who himself wrote an account of the Siege 
of Gloucester. It is bound in old calf. It was formerly in the 
library of Benjamin Heywood Bright, the collector, which was 
sold by S. Leigh Sotheby & Co. in March-April, 1845, in two 
portions. The Relation was lot 1446 in the catalogue of the first 
sale, and is there described as “‘large paper, with an additional 
leaf,’’ and a note is added as to the sheet of verses with a comment 
that “ This volume is probably unique in this state.”’ It was 
purchased by Thorpe the bookseller for £4 1s. Llowndes mentions 
the copy but the lot number given by him should be corrected as 
above. 


ELECTION PLACARD OF 1780 


A very unusual example of election placard which was found 
attached to a piece of wood forming a partition in an old house 
in Wotton-under-Edge has been presented to the Gloucester 
public library by Mr. H. Goldingham, of North Nibley. It was 
issued in 1780 on a vacancy for the representation of Gloucester 
county, caused by the death of W. Bromley Chester, when James 
Dutton, of Sherborne, and George Cranfield Berkeley were 
nominated. Some interesting papers relating to the election are 
in the library. Mr. Berkeley withdrew from the contest and 
James Dutton was returned as member 24 January 1781. 

This placard, addressed ‘‘To the worthy Freeholders of the 
County of Gloucester,” is a eulogy of the Berkeley family. It is 
signed ‘A Freeholder’’ and dated 18 December 1780. The 
opening paragraph is as follows:— 

GENTLEMEN, 

As you are now called out again to a new Election of a 
Representative, and as I hope you will feel with me that generous 
Warmth which should animate every BRITON in Favour of 
great and glorious Actions, give me Leave to Jay before you some 
Memoirs of that NoBLE House whose Lineal Descendant Mr. 
BERKELEY asks the Favor of your Suffrages, and who is now 
treading in the Steps of his GREAT FOREFATHERS, and Fighting 
his COUNTRY’S BATTLES against its most perfidious Foe. 


The ‘‘ Memoirs ”’ are arranged chronologically in two columns 
divided by an ornamental border, and begin with the founding 
of the abbey of St. Augustine, Bristol, by Robert Fitzharding in 
1148. This is followed by a series of notes on the part taken by 
various members of the Berkeley family in military and naval 
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engagements, ending with the Rebellion of 1745 when it is stated 
“ the Father of the present Candidate raised a Regiment for the 
Crown, at his own Expence.” 

The Address ends with an exhortation to the electors, as 
follows :— 

Is there a Family then in our County that has shone in the 
Annals of History more conspicuously for illustrious Deeds ?— 
Is there a NAME that can outdo it? The Reward of Public 
Virtue, should be Public Honor from Generation to Generation. 
—Can you then call yourselves Englishmen and reject a 
BERKELEY ? What merit can a Country Gentleman, (though 
of ever so good Qualities) boast to equal this ?—-None. Join 
then with me, and by Voting for Mr. BERKELEY prove your- 
selves Patrons of Public Virtue. 

P.S. Lest it should be thought that I am a Dependant of 
this Family, I think it necessary to declare, that I have not the 
Honor of the least Connection with it, nor ever spoke to the 
Candidate but once; but I feela Warmth which every English- 
man should feel, being of Opinion there is not a Subject Family 
now existing, to whom this Kingdom is more indebted, than to 
the BERKELEY FAmMILy. 


BRISTOL BIBLES 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century the issue of Bibles 
by provincial booksellers was very prevalent and at least three in 
Bristol are known to have done so. Copies of these Bristol Bibles 
are not common and particulars of them may be of interest. 

The first was printed by William Pine, and is entitled :— 

A Commentary on the Holy Bible: Containing the whole 
sacred text of the Old and New Testaments; with notes 
Explanatory, Historical, Critical, and Practical. Calculated 
To assist the Christian Reader in profitably using this most 
valuable Book. Bristol: Printed and Sold by William Pine. 
M.DCCC.LXXIV. 

The version is that of 1611 and the notes are printed at the end 
of each chapter but they can hardly be said to carry out the 
promise of the title page. There is really nothing in the nature 
of a commentary and the notes are generally very meagre. Mr. 
J. E. Pritchard, F.S.A., possesses a copy of this Bible. 

In 1802 another Bible was issued by Richard Edwards of which 
there are copies in the Bristol public library and the British 
Museum. It is a very small Bible, measuring only 4 inches by 2,4, 
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and has been described as the smallest ever printed but this is 
notso. The title is 

The Holy Bible containing the Old and the New Testaments. 
Translated out of The Original Tongues and with the former 
translations diligently compared and revised. By His Majesty’s 
Special Command. Bristol: printed and sold by Richard 
Edwards, Broad Street. 1802. 

The following year John Fenley, junior, printed a Bible for 
John Parsons, which in appearance is superior to Pine’s. This 
is entitled :— 

The Holy Bible, containing the Old Testament, and the New. 
With notes by the Editor. Bristol: Printed by John Fenley 
Jun. and sold by the proprietor, John Parsons, stationer, no. 29 
Clare-street and by the booksellers in general. 1803. 

The version is that of 1611. On the half-title it is called 
** Parsons’s Bible ’’ and so it is generally known. The notes, 
which vary from two to five lines, are printed at the foot of the 
page, a broad margin dividing them from the text, a feature which 
enables them, if required, to be cut away and the Bibles sold 
without the notes. Copies of both issues are owned by Mr. 
Pritchard. Very similar Bibles were issued by J. W. Pasham, of 
London, in 1776, and by Scatcherd and Whitaker, also of London, 
in 1790. 

THE BRITWELL LIBRARY 


Only a few Gloucestershire items occurred in the further sales 
of this famous hibrary at Sotheby’s 15-18 and 22-24 March 1926, 
The two of any importance were Savage’s London and Bristol 
Compayr'd: A Satire written in Newgate, Bristol, the first edition, 
1744, four leaves folio (lot 541 of first sale), which fetched {9, and 
John Taylor’s (the “ water-poct, born at Gloucester) A Most 
Horrible, Terrible, Tollerable, Termagant Satyre (lot 617 same sale), 
no date, but licensed to John Okes, 23 Feb., 1638-9. This had 
been hitherto unknown except from the entry in the Stationers’ 
Registers (Arber’s Transcript, iv, 456). It was sold to Dr. 
Rosenbach for {60. 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL SOCIETY 
One of the objects for which this Society was established in 1882 
was to collect and print materials for the history of the abbey and 
cathedral, and the two complete volumes and part of a third of 
Gloucester Cathedral Records, which were published for the years 
1882 to 1897, contain many papers of value. These were edited 
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by the late Canon Bazeley, who was deeply interested in the 
Society and from the beginning was very intimately concerned with 
its management. Of the members who are named in the printed 
list of subscribers to the Records only five survive:—Mr. T. 
Fitzroy Fenwick, Mr. Ernest Hartland, Sir Francis Hyett, Mr. 
M. W. Colchester-Wemyss, and Rev. B. K. Foster, who was the 
first treasurer of the Society and still remains so. For many years 
the Society has ceased to function but there is a fund to its credit 
which will enable the third volume to be completed. With thisin 
view the Rev. B. K. Foster and the Dean of Gloucester (Henry 
Gee, F.S.A.), in whose names the fund stands, have agreed that a 
history of the Masters and Ushers of the King’s School, which 
Mr. J. N. Langston prepared some years ago, would be a suitable 
paper to be printed. Mr. Langston has taken great pains to make 
this history as full as possible and much original matter has been 
brought together. A title page and index to the volume will be 
also issued. Many members of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archaeological Society have the earlier parts and if they wish to 
secure copies of the new one (which it is hoped to publish in the 
autumn of 1926) they are requested to send their names to 
Mr. Roland Austin (24 Parkend Road, Gloucester) who will notify 
them when the partisready. The price cannot be fixed at present 
but with the fund in hand and promises to subscribe which may be 
expected this will be merely nominal. Mr. Austin has in his care 
a few copies of volume 2, and some of the first part of volume 3, 
which contains the paper by the late Sir William St. John Hope 
on the Abbey of St. Peter, Gloucester. The price of each of these 
(including postage) is 3s. 6d. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Continued from Transactions, xlvi, 371-77. The practice of 
earlier lists as regards the scope of these entries is followed. 


ABBEYS. By M. R. James ... Provost of Eton, with an 
additional chapter on ‘‘ Monastic life and buildings.” By 
A. HAMILTON THOMPSON . . . Professor of Medizval History 


in the University of Leeds. The Great Western Railway 
[Felix J. C. Pole, General Manager] Paddington Station, 
London, 1925, 4to, pp. 154. 

Tewkesbury Abbey, pp. 46-51, plan, and 8 illustrations; 
Deerhurst church, pp. 52-3, 4 illustrations; Winchcombe 
abbey, p. 54; Hailes abbey, pp. 119-21; Llanthony (Glouc- 
ester), pp. 133-5, I illustration. 
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THE ABBEYS OF OLD ENGLAND: TEWKESBURY ABBEY, 
Revised and brought up-to-date by W. G. BANNISTER. Ed. 
J. Burrow and Co., Ltd., Cheltenham and London (c. 1923) 
8vo, pp. 16, illus. 


AQUA-ETCHINGS OF GLOUCESTER. By MarGaret HOLMAN. 
(1924). s4to, 8 pls., with a few lines of text opposite each. 


AQUA-ETCHINGS OF TEWKESBURY. By MARGARET 
HoLMAN. (1924). s4to, 8 pls., with a few lines of text 
Opposite each. 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND. By G. BaLpwin BRown 
. . . [Vol. 2]. Anglo-Saxon Architecture. A new edition 
entirely recast and enlarged. London: 1925. 8vo. (30s.). 


The first edition of this great work was published in 1903. In 
the intervening years the study of Anglo-Saxon architecture and 
the resulting investigation have greatly increased the knowledge 
of buildings of the period and Prof. Baldwin Brown has made 
important additions to the original work. The churches in the 
alphabetical list number nearly 240, as compared with 182 in the 
first edition—this itself is an indication of the enlarged scope of 
the book. 

The Gloucestershire churches in the alphabetical list are Ampney 
Crucis, Ampney St. Peter, Bibury, Bitton, Coln Rogers, Dagling- 
worth, Deerhurst, Deerhurst chapel, Edgeworth, Miserden and 
Winstone. 

Deerhurst is dealt with at considerable length and there are 
seven illustrations. One of these (fig. 87) is the carved angel from 
the wall of the apse which is said to have been discovered in 1922 
(p. 218). 

As pointed out in the review by Mr. C. R. Peers in The Anti- 
quaries Journal, April 1926, p. 211, the relief was known some 
years earlier, and it is only just to the late T. D. Grimké-Drayton, 
a former member of the Society, to record the fact that he knew of 
it as early as 1914. A drawing which he made of the head (all 
that was then visible) on 20 November 1914 and another (with 
measurements) made on 15 January 1915 when part of the 
covering plaster was removed, is in the Gloucester public library 
and is evidence of the first occasion when attention was directed to 
this very interesting piece of sculpture. 
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BEN MARSHALL AND TOM OLDAKER. By H. A. BrypDen. 
Country Life, 30 January 1926, pp. 150-1, illus. 
With an illustration of the mezzotint of Marshall’s ‘‘ Tom 
Oldaker on Pickle,’’ sold at Oldbury 18 September 1925, to Lord 
Woolavington for £2,205. 


BEN MARSHALL’S HUNTING PIECES. By H. A. Brypen. 
Country Life, 21 November 1925, pp. 780-1, illus. 
There are some interesting particulars of Tom Oldaker, the 


famous huntsman to the Berkeley Castle Hunt and later of the 
Old Berkeley (Gerrard’s Cross). 


THE BERKELEY HUNT. By WILLIAM SCARTH-DIXON. 1925. 
8vo., pp. 36, illus. 
THE CAMPDEN SOCIETY. Printed at the Shakespeare Head 
Press, Stratford-upon-Avon. 1925. 8vo., pp. 12, 1 pl. 
The objects of this Society are referred to in a special note. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF THE HOLY AND INDIVIS- 
IBLE TRINITY IN GLOUCESTER. By the Dean (the 
Very Reverend Henry GEE, D.D., F.S.A). Printed by 
Messrs. Minchinand Gibbs. (June1925). 8vo., wrapper and 
pp. 16, illus, plan. 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS AND FAMOUS CHURCHES. 
Edited by GorDonN Home. Gloucester, Tewkesbury and 
district. By EpwarD FoorbD. 1925. s8vo., pp. 192, I7 
pls., illus. (2s. 6d.). 

With chapters on Deerhurst, Berkeley, Cirencester, Northleach, 

Elkstone, and Fairford churches. 


THE CENTRAL SCHOOL (BOYS) MAGAZINE [GLOUC- 
ESTER]. Vol. 1, no. 1, March 1926. 8vo., pp. 24. 


CHEDWORTH ROMAN VILLA CATALOGUE (with Plan and 
Map of Whiteway Road). 1925. Price 9d. Published for 
the National Trust by John Bellows. 8vo., pp. 21. 
A new and enlarged edition is printing (1926). 


THE EARLY GLASSHOUSES OF BRISTOL. By FRancis 
BuckLey. From Trans. of the Society of Glass Technology 
(1925) 1x, 36-61. 

Includes an appendix of sources of information—extracts from 
newspapers, etc , and names of glass-makers from local directories. 
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EDWARD COLSTON [1636-1721 a.D.], Supplement to a 
Chronological account of his life and work together with an 
account of the Colston societies and memorials in Bristol. 
By H. J. WILKINS ... Vicar of Westbury-on-Trym and 
Minister of Redland Chapel, Bristol. Bristol: J. W. Arrow- 
smith, Ltd., 1925. 8vo., pp. 30. (2s.). 

The book to which this is a supplement was published in 1920 
and was reviewed in Transactions, xlii, 177, by Dr. Sidney Hartland, 
Dr. Wilkins deals with some remarks there made concerning 
Colston’s private life and inadvertently, to his very great regret, 
refers twice (pp. 19 and 23) to “‘ the late’’ Dr. Hartland. Though 
Jaid aside by serious illness our former Editor is still living. The 
supplement contains additional information concerning Colston 
obtained since the earlier work was issued and includes a useful 
list of benefactors to Bristol, who Dr. Wilkins suggests might be 
remembered in a “ bidding prayer ’’ on a day to be set apart as a 
Commemoration Day. 


ELIZABETHAN EPISCOPAL ADMINISTRATION: An essay 
in Sociology and Politics. By W. P. M. KENNEDy,... 
Volume 11, Visitation Articles and Injunctions, 1575-1582. 
1924. 8vo., pp. [iv], 136. 

Archbishop Grindal’s injunctions for Gloucester Cathedral, 

1576, Pp. 24-7. 


ENGLISH JUDGES (VIII): THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 
By the Earl of BIRKENHEAD. Empire Review, April 1925, 
PP. 343-60. 

Philip Yorke was Recorder of Gloucester, 1734-64, and resided 
at Hardwicke Court, near Gloucester. This article and one on 
Sir Matthew Hale (noted, Trans., xlvi, 373) are reprinted in Lord 
Birkenhead’s Fourteen English Judges (1925). 


ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. IV. CHELTENHAM COL- 
LEGE. By E. Scot Sxrirvine. (Illustrated by RUSSELL 
REEVE). The Review of Reviews, March-April 1926, pp. 255-9, 
illus. 


EUROPEAN WAR. WITH THE 5TH GLO’STERS AT 
HOME AND OVERSEAS : from 3rd August, 1914, to 21st 
March, 1918. [By W. J. Woop]. Printed by The Crypt 
House Press, Ltd., Gloucester and London (1926). 8vo., pp. 
[viii], 116, portrait of author. (3s. 6d.) 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE BRANCH BRITISH RED CROSS 
SOCIETY. St. Martin’s Home, Cheltenham, 1919-1925. 
[Account of work done]. Burrow’s Press, Cheltenham, 8vo, 
pp. 20, illus. 


HENRY ROBERT KINGSCOTE. Born 25th May 1802. 
Died 13th July, 1882. Memoir and Autobiographical Notes. 
Standard Printing Works, Cirencester [1926]. 8vo., pp. 32, 


3 pls. 


HISTORIC TEWKESBURY: A Ready Guide Book for Tourists 
and Visitors, Describing in an Interesting Way the Town’s 
Attractions and with route lists and suggestions for the 
enjoyment of a visit. With several photo-process views. 
Tewkesbury: Printed and published by W. North, 139, High 
Street (1922). 8vo, pp. 52, 8 pls. 


JOURNAL OF ROMAN STUDIES. Vol. xiv (1924). Roman 
Britainin 1924. By R.G. COLLINGWoop and M. V. TAYLOR. 
Gloucestershire, pp. 230-3. 

Notes on Roman remains at Cirencester, including potters’ 
stamps; a temple at Chedworth Villa; buildings uncovered in an 
arable field near Five Mile House, 4 miles N.w. of Cirencester; 
remains of a structure at Birdlip (George Hotel); a bust (third 
century) in local freestone at Gloucester; finds at Sea-Mills, near 
Bristol. 


LIBER PENSIONUM PRIORATUS WIGORN. Being a col- 
lection of documents relating to pensions from appropriated 
churches and other payments receivable by the Prior and 
Convent of Worcester and to the privileges of the Monastery. 
Edited for the Worcestershire Historical Society, with the 
permission of the Dean and Chapter, by CLEMENT PRICE, M.A. 
hon. canon of Worcester Cathedral. 1925. 4to., pp. xvi, 74. 


The scope of this volume is indicated by the title. The majority 
of the documents are of the fourteenth century though there are a 
few of the twelfth, some 30 of the thirteenth, and others of the 
fifteenth-seventeenth centuries. They are of particular interest 
to Gloucestershire for nearly fifty churches in the county are 
referred to. The Worcestershire Historical Society is doing 
valuable work and would do more if increased support were 
forthcoming. 
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THE LONG BARROWS OF THE COTSWOLDS. A description 
of Long Barrows, Stone Circles and other Megalithic Remains 
in the area covered by Sheet 8 of the Quarter-inch Ordnance 
Survey Comprising the Cotswolds and the Welsh Marches. 
By O. G. S. CRAWFORD, B.A., F.S.A., Archaeology Officer, 
Ordnance Survey. Published by John Bellows, Gloucester 
1925. Crown 4to, pp. xvi, 246, plans, illus., and map (in 
pocket). 

There are two features which may well receive notice in this 
bibliographical note. Mr. Crawford has gathered together a 
great number of records relating to the subject of his book, and has 
added references to the principal printed sources of information. 
Secondly he has visited practically every site described, and noted 
their condition at the time. In the course of his field-work he has 
discovered many new long barrows: in Gloucestershire he des- 
cribes 52 as against the 37 noted by Witts. Mr. Crawford has 
produced an exhaustive and well illustrated record for the area 
covered and Gloucestershire may well thank him and his publisher 
for it. The reference to the Ordnance Map on p. 188 should be 
corrected to read 1903. 


MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES MADE BY BRISTOL CRAFTS- 
MEN (1240-1550). By ALFRED C. FRYER, Ph.D., F.S.A. 
Communicated to the Society of Antiquaries. Oxford: 1925. 
4to, pp. 72, 24 pls. From Archaeologia, vol. 1xxiv. 

Dr. Fryer appends a topographical index which includes 
particulars of effigies in the cathedral and six of the churches of 
Bristol, and at Berkeley, Bitton, Cromhall, Iron Acton, Puckle- 
church, Winterbourne, which were made by Bristol craftsmen 
from Dundry freestone. The wooden effigies of Robert Duke of 
Normandy in Gloucester cathedral and of an unknown knight 
(possibly of the Stephens family) in Old Sodbury church are also 
attributed to Bristol workmanship, and effigies in stone at Bitton, 
Down Ampney, Frampton on Severn and Old Sodbury to Bristol 
influence though not sculptured there from Dundry freestone. 


MR. J. J. CRIDLAN. Bailey’s Magazine of Sports and Pastimes, 
April 1926, pp. 145-7, portrait. 
The famous breeder of Aberdeen-Angus cattle at Maisemore 
Park, near Gloucester. 


A NEW HANDBOOK AND GUIDE TO TEWKESBURY 
ABBEY. With Comprehensive Description of the Chapels, 
Monuments, etc., with eight [sic] illustrations. Eighth and 
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octo-centenary edition. Revised throughout by Mr, W. G. 
BANNISTER, Sacristan of the Abbey. Price ninepence, 
Tewkesbury: Printed and Published by R. A. Newman (late 
W. North), 139 High Street. (1925). 8vo., pp. [ii], 66, 12 
pls., plan. 


OLD COUNTRY TOWNS: CHELTENHAM SPA. By Lord 
Gerald Wellesley. Country Life, 16 January 1926, pp. 94-101, 
illus. 


ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, GLOUCESTER. Preservation fund 
in memory of Rev. J. J. Luce, Vicar from 1877 to 1923. 
First list of subscriptions, December 1923 to November 1925. 
Chance and Bland, Ltd., Gloucester. 4to., pp. 8, illus. 


SERVICE OF COMMEMORATION OF THE FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY (1875-1925) OF THE CONSECRATION 
AND DEDICATION OF ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, GLOU- 
CESTER, ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER anp, at 7 P.M. 
8vo., pp. 8. 


SIR CHARLES WHEATSTONE, 17 Sept.1925. 4to., pp. 4. 
An appeal issued by William Bellows, of Gloucester, for a 
Memorial tablet to commemorate the centenary of the death of 
Sir Charles Wheatstone, scientist, who was born at Barnwood 
near Gloucester, on 6 February 1802, and died at Paris 19 October 
1875. The tablet is fixed on the north wall of St. Michael’s 
church, Gloucester, and was unveiled on r9 October 1925 by Sir 
Charles Sherrington, President of the Royal Society, after a meet- 
ing at the Guildhall where several distinguished representatives of 
the scientific world paid tribute to Wheatstone’s achievements. 


SOME EVIDENCES OF THE DEFENCES OF ROMAN 
GLOUCESTER (GLEVUM). By St. Crair BADDELEY. 
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BANNISTER. Tewkesbury: printed and published by R. A. 
Newman, 139 High Street. (1925). s8vo., pp. 40, 2 pls. 
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THE V.W.H. (CIRENCESTER) EARL BATHURST’S HOUNDS. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By L. 
RICHARDSON, F.R.S.(Edin.), F.G.S. Water and Water 
Engineering, 20 July 1925, pp. 264-70. 


WILLIAM TINDALE AND THE EARLIER TRANSLATORS 
OF THE BIBLE INTO ENGLISH, WITH TWELVE 
FACSIMILES. By Henry Guppy ... Librarian of the 
John Rylands Library. In commemoration of the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the publication of Tindale’s first 
printed New Testament, 1525. Reprinted, with Additions, 
from “‘ The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library,” Vol. 9, 
No. 2, July, 1925. Manchester: 1925. 8vo., pp. 50, 12 
illus. (1s. 6d)» 


WILLIAM TYNDALE, [Leaflet issued by the Gloucestershire 
Education Committee], 26th September, 1925. 8vo., pp. 4. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE, TRANSLATOR AND MARTYR. By 
F. J. Brooke. Reprinted from the Wesley Bible Union 
Journal. Taunton: (1925). obl. 32mo., pp. 16. 
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Obituary 


CANON WILLIAM BAZELEY, M.A. 


Canon Bazeley’s connexion with the Society was of such 
special nature it is difficult to express in its proper relation 
the loss which his death has caused. Though during the 
last few years he had withdrawn to some extent from an 
active share in the administration of the Society’s affairs 
he was always ready to advise, and so far as his health 
permitted he attended meetings of Council, being present 
at the one held a few weeks before his death, which took 
place at Charlton Kings on 12 July 1925, after only a few 
hours illness from heart attack, at the ripe age of 82. 

Canon Bazeley was a native of St. Ives—where his 
father was nine times Mayor—in Cornwall, a county of 
which he was always proud. After leaving Cambridge he 
took a post at Cheltenham College and in 1867 became 
curate at Charlton Kings. From 1870-75 he was curate 
at Hornsey, leaving there for the parish of Matson, where 
he remained as Rector for nearly 50 years. He took an 
active part in diocesan work and from 1892 until 1907 was 
clerical hon. secretary of the Gloucester Diocesan Confer- 
ence. In 1907 he was appointed an hon. canon of 
Gloucester Cathedral. In 1924 he resigned his living and 
in November of that year retired to Charlton Kings, a 
place for which he always had an affection, but was 
destined to enjoy only a few months of quiet residence 
there. : 

Canon Bazeley was one of the promoters of the Glouc- 
ester Cathedral Society, which was established 4 April 1882 
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with the object of stimulating interest in the history of the 
Cathedral, and under his editorship two volumes, and 
part of a third, of Records of Gloucester Cathedral were 
issued. Elsewhere will be found a note concerning the 
proposed completion of the third volume. He was also 
for many years Local Secretary for the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and made several communications at the meetings 
in London. 

His name will always be associated with the Bzblio- 
grapher’s Manual of Gloucestershire Literature, which Sir 
Francis Hyett and he planned and carried through to the 
lasting benefit of all interested in Gloucestershire literature. 
For accuracy, completeness, and value this bibliography 
yields to none among similar works. Years of preparation 
were spent in its compilation and the patience and labour 
entailed can be fully appreciated only by those who have 
had actual experience of such work. The Manual, in three 
volumes, was published in 1895-97. 

The systematic study of Archaeology owes much to the 
enthusiasm of the Societies which were established during 
the nineteenth century by those who saw in its pursuit 
far more than was apparent to the eyes of the multitude. 
In most cases it will be found that these Societies were 
promoted by an earnest band, small in number; and that 
individual progress was due almost entirely to the 
enthusiasm of one member who devoted himself to the 
interests of his own particular district. This was so with 
the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, 
and during the first forty years of its existence it may be 
said that Canon Bazeley was the heart and soul of its 
successful growth and ultimate position in the archaeo- 
logical world, for, though supported by members whose 
ready help he was the first to acknowledge, it was mainly 
his work, knowledge, and keen interest which brought the 
reputation the Society enjoyed, and the attention which 
has been given to the antiquities of Gloucestershire may 
be attributed to his unceasing labours and stimulation. 
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Canon Bazeley’s name will be found among the original 
list of members who joined the Society in 1876 and he 
at once became interested in its aims. On 31 January 
1879, he was appointed joint secretary with Mr. P. Hallett, 
of Bristol, and the brunt of the work fell upon his shoulders. 
In 1885 he became General Secretary, a position he held 
until 1907. The work of the Society was one of the chief 
pleasures of his life and it is not too much to say that by 
his skilful management, full knowledge, unfailing courtesy, 
and ability to arouse the energies of others, the whole 
activity of the Society centred around him, with the result 
that an interest was created in the history of the County 
which has never waned. His management of the meetings 
held in various parts of the County became a bye-word, 
and only a few days before his death one of the older 
members made allusions to the happy way in which these 
were conducted. 

When presenting Canon Bazeley with the portrait 
(painted by Hugh de Glazebrook) given to him in 1909 on 
relinquishing office as secretary, the late Mr. F. F. Fox 
spoke of 


the time, talents, and energy given most unreservedly 
to the Society. He (Canon Bazeley) administered the 
finances with sound judgment and with economy. He 
provided them at all their meetings and excursions with 
much intellectual enjoyment, taking care of their 
creature comforts. He certainly stimulated all of them 
to study the history of the County, as well as the two 
cities of Gloucester and Bristol, and he had undoubtedly 
placed the Society in the first rank of similar institutions. 
He had made an ideal secretary and had done his work 
with so much brightness and cheerfulness that really 
it had been a pleasure to have anything to do with him. 


Fortunately resignation of secretarial duties did not end 
Canon Bazeley’s association with the Society and in 1908 
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he was appointed Chairman of the Council, in which 
capacity he continued for nine years to direct, with wise 
counsel and long experience, the activities of the Society. 
When the final break came it gave genuine sorrow to all the 
members, and among older ones a feeling of an era closed. 

Apart from administrative work Canon Bazeley had a 
very intimate knowledge of the history of the County and 
wasa frequent contributor to the Society’s Transactions, his 
most recent paper—On Matson and the Selwyn family— 
being prepared during the last few months of his life and 
printed in volume xlvi. He was also responsible for a long 
series of programmes prepared for the Society’s meetings, 
a special feature being the historical notes which he wrote 
with much care. Apart from all this it was the personal 
association which is remembered by members—the never 
failing resource in response to questions, his love of a little 
joke, and the happy way in which the meetings were held 
in the days when the then form of locomotion seemed to 
give more opportunity for conversation and discussion. 
His interests were many. Brass rubbing, coin collecting, 
gardening, an unusual knowledge of stamps—which he 
began to collect at the time of the Crimean War—the 
history of wood engraving—nothing came amiss to him, 
and he was always ready to give information and offer 
suggestions on any matter of local history. His striking 
presence will be missed but the mark which he made in 
Gloucestershire will be remembered for many years. 

At the meeting of Council held 12 October 1925, the 
following resolution was directed to be entered on the 
Minutes :— 

The Council of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archaeological Society record the sense of the great loss 
which the Society has sustained through the death of 
Canon William Bazeley, who for over forty years 
devoted so much energy in promoting the objects for 
which it was established. As an original member, joint 
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and general secretary (1879-1907), President (1908), and 
finally Chairman of Council (1909-17), he was assiduous 
in forwarding the interests of the Society, and to him 
may be ascribed in large measure the position and 
success which it has reached. By his skilful manage- 
ment, general ability, and unfailing courtesy the whole 
activity of the Society centred round him, with the 
result that the researches into the history of the County 
and its antiquities which he fostered have never waned. 
The future of the Society will be stimulated by the 
remembrance of the work which he carried on so faith- 
fully and the high standard which he always maintained. 
ROLAND AUSTIN. 
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Coathupes and Co., 256 
Cobyndon, arms of, 306 
Cock, Samuel, 251 
Coghlan and Co., 246 
John, 244 
Coins found at Leckhampton, 85 
Cokke, Richard, 125 
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Colchester-Wemyss, M. W., 372 
Colesbourne church, glass, 307 
Cold Aston church, glass, 307 
Collett, J. M., death of, 28 
Collier, Anne, 222 
Cook and Co., 222 
Joanne, 222 
Stephen, 222 
Colmworth church, 282, 286 
Coln, river, 69, 79 
Coln Rogers church, 50, 373 
Glass (tllus.), 307 
Coln St. Aldwyn’s church, 194, 202 
Coln St. Denys church, 49-50 
Colston, Edward, 172, 185, 375 
Sarah (Batten), 172 
William, 172 
Colyton church, effigy in, 132 
Compton Abdale, 69, 75 
Church, glass, 307 
Roman villa, 75 
Condicote church, 45-6 
Conecett, Thomas, 128 
Cook, Francis, 222 
(Francis) and Co., 222 
John, 222 
S. M., rector of Hanborough, 153 
T.W. G., 181, 187 
Cooksey, rebus of, 337 
Cookson and Powells, 245, 248 
Isaac, 248 
Joseph, 248 
Septimus, 248 
Copley, Lionel, 267, 268, 269, 270 
Corbet, Jorn, ‘Historicall Relation of, 


368 
Richard, bishop of Oxford and 
Lichfield, II 
Cornelisz, Jacob, 17 
Cornish, James, 227 
Thomas, 126 
Corroll, Phillip, 125 
Corse church, glass, 307 
Corsham, manor of, 60 
Cosin, John, bishop of Durham, 176 
Coughton church, glass, 300 
Courtenay family, pedigree, 149 
Edward, 133 
Henry, 132, 149 
Mrs. Henry, 131 
Hugh (Sir), 131, 133 
John, Earl of Devonshire, 131, 132, 
133, 134, 149 
Margaret (Beaufort), Countess of 
Devon, 132, 149 
Margaret (Carminow), 134 
Thomasi, Earl of Devon, 132, 149 
Thomas ii, Earl of Devon, 132, 133, 


137, 149 
Walter, 131, 133, 134 
Coventry, , 117 


Arms of, 312 
Cowles, Dowell, Lawson and Co., 248, 


251 
William, 232, 248 
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Cowper, Matthew, 244 
Craeyer, Gaspar de, altar piece by, 


197 
Craftes, Robert, 168 
Craggs, Elizabeth, 3 
Harriet, 3 
James, 3 
Cranham church, glass, 307 
Cripps, F. W. B.; Ampney Crucis 
church, 23-24 
Cranmer, Thomas, 162 
Crawford, O. G.S.; Long barrows of 
the Cotswolds, 377 
Creed, , 120 
Crickley camp, 90 
Cridlan, J. J., 377 
Cromhall church, glass, 307 
Cromwell, Lord, portraits belonging 
to, 267 
Cross at Ampney Crucis, 24 
Crosse and Berrow, 220 
John, 220 
Croston, John, brass of, 43 
Crudwell church, glass, 299 
Cuichelm of Wessex, 47 
Culpepper, Jane (Lady), 165 
Lord, 116 
Walter, 165 
Cunnington, Capt. and Mrs., 88 
Cursus publicus, 66 
Currency bars, 47-8 


Daglingworth church, 373 
Glass, 308 
Dagney, E., 213 
Dakers, ——, plumber, 173 
Dalby, , 162 
Damen, Jacques, 289 
Dartmouth (Baron), see Legge 
(George). 
Daubeny, George, 221 
Davis, H. Stratton, 361, 366 
John, 174 
Davys, John, 123, 126 
Day, James, 265 
Dean (Little) Church, glass, 308 
Deerhurst chapel, 50, 373 
Church, account of, 373, 374 
Glass (tilus.), 308-9 
Priory, 49 
Delves, John, 135 
John (Sir), 135 
Denett, Daniel, 127 
Denison, Anne Maria, 161 
William, 161 
Dennis, Svdney, 4 
Dentils, as ornamentation, 175 
Despenser family, 11 
Eleanor (Clare), 139 
Hugh, 139 
Simon le, 207 
Devon, Earls of, see COURTENAY 
(John and Thomas). 
Didbrook church, glass (tllus.), 309 
Dis per sator, Simon, 207 
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Dixon, Henry, 213 
Dobuni, 84 
Dobyns, John, 129 
Doddington, road at, 76 
Doddiscombsleigh church, glass, 299 
Dolphin, representations of, 275 
Dolyng, Cornelius, 125 
Drewys, John, mayor of Bristol, 125 
Donaldson, John, 237 
Dorney, John, 369 
Dover, Robert, 367 
Thomas, 367 
Dover fort, 65 
Dowell, John, 248 
Down Ampney, see Ampney (Down). 
Duckett, Elena, 125 
Duddronus, 47 
Dudley, Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
164 
Dudley castle, barony of, 207 
Dumbleton, font at (silus.), 177, 186-7 
Dunbar and Bradley, 241 
Isaac Hays, 241 
Dunch family, 3 
Bridget (Hungerford), 3 
Edmund, Baron Burnell, 3 
Dunhal, Adam of, 157 
Dunkirk, evacuation of, 117 
Governor of, 117 
Duntisbourne Rous church, glass, 
309, 340 
Diirer, Albert, 11, 18 
Durham cathedral, font at, 176-7 
Dutton, James, 369 
Dyke, W., 295 
Dymmoke, Margaret, 125 
Dymock church, glass (tllus.), 309-10 
Dymoke, William, 129 
Dymyngo, John, 124 
Dynevor castle, 284, 285 
Dyrham, battle of, 70 
Church, glass, 310 
Road at, 76 
Tenement at, 129 


Eleanor, queen of Edward 1, 332 
Eastington church, glass (tllus.), 
310-11 

Rectory, glass, 311 
Eastleach Martin church, glass, 311 
Eastleach Turville church, 147 
Ebrington church, glass (tllus.), 311-12 
Edgeworth church, 373 

Glass (tllus.), 312 
Edkins, Michael, 215, 239, 241 
Edward 1 at Keimpsford, 7, 8 
Edward 1 at Kempsford, 7, 8 
Edward 111, 8 
Edward, Prince of Wales, 134, 137, 
147 

Anne, wife of, 137 
Edwards, Richard, 370-1 
Edwin of Northumbria, 47 
Effigies at:— 

Ampney Crucis, 24 
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Effigies at: (continued)— 

Ampney (Down), 4, 9 

Fairford, 20 

Icomb, 42 

Lambourne, 275 

Oddington, 39 

Stopham, 274 

Swinbrook, 42-3 

Winterbourne, 273, 276-7, 286 
Effigies made by Bristol craftsmen, 


377 
Election placard of 1780, 369-70 
Elkstone church, 374 
Elmore family, arms of, 275 
Effigies of :— 
Essex , Thomas (Sir), 275 
Fettiplace family, 42-3 
Elias, bishop of Llandaff, r40 
Eliot, Edward, 3 
Elizabeth (Craggs), 3 
Harriet (Craggs), 3 
Richard, 3 
Elizabeth (Queen), at Oxford, 164 
Elmstone Hardwick, glass, 312 
Elstone, John, 127 
Elton, Abraham (Sir), 215, 228, 229 
Isaac, 229 
Isaac (the younger), 244 
Miles and Co., 226, 227 
Miles, and Wilcox, 244 
Ely cathedral, tomb of Bishop 
Alcock, 152 
England, royal arms, 170 
Ernulf of Hesding, 7 
Essex , Thonias (Sir), effigy of, 275 
Ethelmund, 9 
Evans, David, 236, 237, 245 
i; T., 38 
homas, 257 
Evesham abbey, 193 
Cartulary, 206-7 
Glass from, 330 
Exall, Richard, 331 
Excavation committee, 30, 31-2 
Exeter cathedral, cadaver in, 151 
Eynsham abbey, 46 
Abbot of, 157 


Fairford church, 374 
Brasses, 12, 20 
Consecration of, 12 
Effigies, 20 
Fairford Windows, 12, 13, 314 
Glass, 11, 287, 312-14 
Heraldry in, 20 
Windows, by G. McN. Rusn- 


Visit of the Society, 10-20 
Falcombe, 75 
Falkland (Lord), 117 
Farrier, John, 257 

Paul, 257 
Felbrigg, badge at, 274 
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Fenley, John, 371 
Fenwick, Mark, 41! 
T. Fitzroy, 372 
Fettiplace family, effigies of, 42-3 
Anthony, 42, 43 
Anthony (Sir), 43 
Edmund (Sir), 42, 43 
George (Sir), 42 
ohn i (Sir), 42 
ohn ii (Sir), 42, 43 


» 42 
Ffeld, Thomas, 125 
Ffryer, Walter, 125 
Field (Feylde), Giles, 264, 265 
Katharine, 262 
Filer, Edward, 245 ; 
Finlay, D. E., member of Council, 30 
Firwood estate, 260, 262, 263 
Fisher, arms of, 328 
Paine, 113 
Fishing rights on river Severn, 275-6 
Fitzgerald (Colonel), 118 
Fitzhamon, Robert, 11, 24 
Fitzherbert, William , 173 
Fitz Nicholl, arms of, 325 
Fitzwarren, arms of, 329, 333 
Flaxley church, glass (zllus.), 314 
Flower, Bernard, glazier, 16, 313 
Foti, H. E.; Roman remains on 
Bredon Hill (plan), 350-2 
Font at:— 
Ampney Crucis, 24 
Hanborough, 45 
Fonts :— 
Basins used as, 176 
Destruction during Civil War, 169 
Font-covers, 181-3 
Gloucestershire: part XV (a) Post- 


Reformation period, by 
ALFRED C. FRYER (tllus.), 
167-92 


Use forbidden, 175, 190 
Visitation articles concerning, 171 
Force, Peter, 115 
Ford, Christopher, 161 
Jane, 161 
John, 124 
Ford at Down Ampney, 9 
Fosse wav, 70 
Foster, B. K., 372 
Fowler, , 264 
Fox, Richard (Major), 114, 115 
Frampton, Jacob Wilkins, 248 
Richard, 248 
Frampton Cotterell church, glass, 340 
Frampton-on-Severn church, glass 
(tllus.), 314-15 
Freame, Thomas, 262 
Frocester chapel, font (tllus.), 178, 
181, 187 
Court, 178 
Fry, Cornelius, 222, 223, 248 
Frampton and Co., 248 
William, 223 
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FRYER, A. C., 29 
Gloucestershire Fonts, Pt. XV (a), 
Post- Reformation period 
(t/lus.), 167-92 
Monumental effigies made by Bristol 
Craftsmen, 377 
Fuller’s earth, 110 


Gale, Ernest, 362, 365 
Gardner, Thomas, 264 
Gardner, Willoughby, 88, 89, 96, roo 
Gardvner, Alan, 126 
Garrard, George, 253 
Garstang, Henry, merchants mark, 
305 
Garway, Thomas, 125 
Gaunt, John of, 7, 10, 149 
Blanche, wife of, 7, 10 
Gawensplace, 129 
Gay, William, 232 
Gee, H., Dean of Gloucester; Guide 
t> Gloucester cathedral, 374 
George (Saint), representation in 
glass, 309 
Georges, Ricketts and Co., 236 
Gibbins, Richard, 262 
Gispss, H. Martin; On Down 
Ampney church, 4-6 
Gilbert, bishop of Galloway, 140 
Gildeburch, Thomas of, 2 
Giraldus, abbot of Tewkesbury, 24 
Glascodyne, Henry, 237 
Glass, crown, mode of making, 215 
Excise duty on, 217 
Houses of Bristol, 374 
Stained ,in Gloucestershire churches, 
by SYDNEY PITCHER (tllus.), 
257-345 
Glasshouses, construction of cone, 
211-12 
Glassmakers :— 
Adams, John, 256, 257 
Baker, John (i), 257 
John ii), 257 
Ball, Hester, 248 
Susannah, 248 
Barker, John, 231 
Berrow, John, 220 
Bishop (Buishoppe), William, 214 
Bowen, Samuel, 256 
Bradley (Robert) and Co., 213, 241 
Cannington and Co., 219, 248 
and Revnolds, 222 
Lawson and Co, 248 
Richard, 223, 232, 242, 248 
(Richard) and Co., 222-3, 235 
Thomas, 223 
Cave, John, 221, 245 
William, 237 
Chance, R. L., 256 
William, 256 
Child, William, 252 
Clark, William, 231, 257 
Clarke, Humphrey, 231 
Coathupe, William, 255 


Glassmakers: (continued)— 


Coathupes and Co., 256 
Coghlan and Co., 246 
ohn, 244 
Collier, Cook and Co., 222 
Stephen, 222 
Cook, Francis, 222 
(Francis) and Co., 222 
John, 222 
Cookson and Powells, 245, 248 
Cookson, Isaac, 248 
Joseph, 248 
Septimus, 248 
Cornish, James, 227 
Cowles, Dowell, Lawson and Co., 
248, 251 
William, 232, 248 
Cowper, Matthew, 244 
Crosse, John, 220 
Crosse and Berrow, 220 
Dagney, E., 213 
Daubeny, George, 221 
Dowell, John, 248 
Dunbar and Bradley, 241 
Isaac Hays, 241 
Elton, Abraham (Sir), 228, 229 
Isaac, 229 
Isaac, the vounger, 244 
Miles and Co., 226, 227 
Miles and Wilcox, 244 
Evans, David, 236, 237, 245 
Thomas, 257 
Farrier, John, 257 
Paul, 257 
Filer, Edward, 245 
Frampton, Jacob Wilkins, 248 
Richard, 248 
Fry, Cornelius, 222, 223, 248 
Frampton and Co., 248 
William, 223 
Garrard, George, 253 
Glascodvne, Henry, 237 
Hall, William, 243 
Harris, Thomas, 243, 244 
Hellier, Elisha, 241 
Hill, George, 252 
James, 221 
Hiscox, Robert, 247, 250, 25! 
Homer, Edward, 256 
Hurst, Robert, 244 
Jacobs, Isaac, 238, 239, 240 
Lazarus, 238, 239 
Jepson, Arthur, 243 
Jones, James, 223 
y——, 220 
King, William, 243, 244, 253, 254 
(William) and Co., 243, 253 
Lane, Daniel, 225 
John, 225 
Lawson, Fry, Frampton and Co., 
248 
Robert, 248 
Little and Longman, 220 
Jacob, 240 
John, 240 
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Glassmakers: (continued)— 


Lloyd and Summerfield, 249 
Longman and Vigor, 220 
James, 220 
Lowden, Edward, 220 
John, 219 
William, 219, 220 
Lucas, Chance and Co., 255 
Coathupe and Homer, 256 
Coathupes, Homer, and Cliffe, 
256 
John, 255 
John Robert, 252, 253, 255 
Pater, and Coathupe, 255, 257 
Miles, Philip John, 229, 244 
William, 244 
Mountjoy, Edmund, 237 
Nicholas, John, 252 
(John) and Co., 253 
Pater, Henry, 256 
Peach, Samuel, 244 
Perrott, Benjamin (i), 224, 230 
Benjamin (ii), 224 
Humphry, 229-30 
John, 224, 240 
Powell, A. C., 245-6 
and Ricketts, 245, 249 
John, 227 
Ricketts and Filer, 245 
Thomas, 227, 248 
William, 223, 227, 245, 248, 249 
(William) and Sons, 223 
William Augustus Frederick, 245 
Powells and Filer, 245, 249 
Purcell, John, 241 
moyen Richard, 223, 232, 233, 
24 
Ricketts and Co., 226, 256 
Evans, and Phoenix Glass Com- 
pany, 222, 236, 245 
epee and Ricketts, 236, 237, 
23 
Henrv, 236, 237, 245 
(Henry) and Co., 234, 235, 237, 
245 
Jacob Wilcox, 235, 236, 237, 245 
Richard, 235, 236, 245 
(Richard) and Co., 245, 248 
Richard (s. of Henry), 237° 
Rogers, Corsley, 243 
Rouch, » 253 
Stevens, Cave and Co., 219, 222, 
233 
Glass Concern, 236 
James, 221 
Randolph and Co., 221 
William, 221, 222, 233 
(William) and Glass Company, 
222 
Stratton, Richard, 252, 253 
Stubbs, Charles, 257 
Tandey, John Mayo, 223 
Taylor, Daniel (i), 225, 228, 234 
Daniel (ii), 225 
George, 225, 226, 234 


Glassmakers: (conti ntued)— 
George Maynard, 226 
James, 225, 226, 234 
(James) and Bros., 226 
Samuel (i), 224, 225, 226 
Samuel (11), 225, 226 
(Samuel) and Bros., 225, 228 
Thomas, John, 241 
Tyndall, Onesiphorus, 243 
Thomas, 243, 254 
Vigor and Co., 213, 219 
and Stevens, 221, 232 
Robert, 219, 221 
Stevens and Co., 221 
Stevens and Hill, 221 
Wadham and Co., 219 
John, 235, 236 
Ricketts and Co., 233, 234 
Warren and Co., 213, 232 
John, 231 
iF and T., 232, 235 
ichard, 225, 231, 232, 240 
(Richard) and Bros., 232 
(Richard) and Co., 231, 232 
Thomas, 231 
(Thomas) and Co., 231 
Wilcox, John, 226, 229, 244, 245 
John Hilhouse, 244, 245 
Joseph, 257 
Williams, Dunbar and Co., 241 
John, 213 
William, 241 
Glass-making in Bristol, by A. C. 
Powe Lt (tillus.), 211-57 
Gloucester, Roger of , 297 
Gloucester, 74 
Abbey, 7, 22 
Arms of, 300 
All Saint’s church, 378 , 
Castle, 280 
Cathedral, East window, 287, 288 
Font, 180-1, 182, 183, 187 
Glass (tllus.), 315-20 
Guide to, 374 
Injunctions of Archbishop Grin- 
dal, 375 
Society, 371-2 
West window removed, 289-90 
Charter of 1072, 120 
Honour of, 11 
King’s school, 372 
Lianthony priory, 372 
Museum, &6. 
New Inn building, 360-65 
Priory of St. Oswald, 42 
Roman, defences of, 378 
St. Luke’s church, glass (tilus.), 
321-2 
St. Nicholas church, 378 
Tyndale church, 379 
Gloucestershire regiment, 375 
Glynne, John (Sir), 270 
Godewine, John, 129 
Godwin, F., bishop of Hereford, 151 
Good, Ronald, 107 
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Grafton, William, arms of, 301 
Gravell, Thomas (i), 214 
Thomas (ii), 214 
William, 125 
Graves, arms of, 328 
Gray, H. St. George, 29 
jJ. W.; Geological notes on Leck- 
hampton hill (sl/us.), 107-12 


Greene, » 271 
pret aye 69 
Gregory, Thomas, 262 


Grene, Phillip, sheriff of Bristol, 123, 
124, 126, 127, 128 
Grevel, William, 304 
Grey, Andrew, 125 
John, 127 
Grey de Wilton, arms of, 340 
Griffin, Katherine, 262 
Grimké-Drayton, T. D., 373 
Grindon, Joseph, 169 
Gryge, Hugo, 127 
ohn, 125 
Guiting Temple church, glass (illus.), 
322 
Gummer, Horace, 31, 347 
Gunner, Arnulph, 127 
Guppy, Henry; William Tyndale, 379 
Samuel, 237 
Gurney, Thomas, 305, 333 


Haig, Andrew (Sir), 285 
Blanch, 285 
John, 285 
Hailes abbey, 372 
Church, glass (tllus.), 323-4 
Halfride of Burton, 2 
Hall, William, 243 
Halstatt pottery, 98, 103 
Ham, lands at, 280, 
Hampden, Edmund, 135 
Edmund (Sir), 135, 136 
Hampen, 75 
Hanborough church, 45 
By R.C.S. BaILey (plan), 153-65 
Feast, 153 
Manor, 159 
Harding, Thomas, 174 
Harnhill church, glass, 324 
Harold (King), 8 
Harris, Francis, 174 
Thomas, 243, 244 
Harrison, Fairfax, 113 
William, 290 
Harsse, John, 124 
Hartland, Ernest, 372 
E. Sidney, 375 
Hartpurv church, glass, 324 
Font at, 182, 183 
Haselcote barn, 76 
Hasfield church, glass, 324 
Hawkesbury church, glass (tHus.), 


325 
Font at (tllus.), 178, 187-8 
Hawkshee, Francis, 251 
Hawling, 68 
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Hayles abbey, 60, 75, 76 
Hayward, G. H.S., 41, 42 
Head, G., 177, 183 
Hearne, Thomas, 11 
Hellier, Elisha, 241 
Helmet, bronze, found at Leck- 
hampton, 85 
Hempstead church, glass, 325 
Henbury court, 179 
Font at (slus.), 179, 188 
Great House, 179 
Hendrycke, William, 123 
Henry, Prince of Wales, 17 
Henry vit, rI, 147, 149 
Hereford cathedral, college of vicars- 
choral, 170 
Hermit at Stow-on-the-Wold, 169 
Hernild, daughter of Frane, 207 
Hesding, Ernulf of, 7 
Hichman, Walter, brass of, 9 
Higden, John, 162 
Hilcot brook, 79 
Hill, George, 252 
James, 221 
Hinton, M. A. C., 107 
Hirst, H. C. M., 182 
Hiscox, Robert, 247, 250, 251 
Hoare, arms of, 315 
Hobbis, William, 127, 
Hockaday, F. S., death of, 27 
Holder, Joan, 127 
Holland, Margaret, 149 
Holles, Denzil, 270, 271, 272 
Hollow-ways, 68, 69 
Holman, M.; Aqua-etchings of 
Gloucester and Tewkesbury, 373 
Holt, H. F., 11, 13 
Holyman, John, bishop of Bristol, 162 
Home, G.; Cathedrals, 374 
Homer, Edward, 256 
Hone, Galvon, glazier, 16, 18 
Honyter, Margaret, 167 
S., 167 
Hook Norton, manor of, 40 
Hooper, John, bishop of Gloucester, 
162 
Hopkin, Richard, 173 
Hoppe, Mathew, 126 
Horsley church, glass, 325 
Horton church, glass, 325 
Font at (tllus.), 179-80, 188 
Hospitallers, 1, 2 
Hotot, Ralph of, 1 
Hows, Joan, 126 
Hugh of Cantilupe, 2 
Hugo, Denis, 125 
Hulbert, John, will of, 57 
Hungerford family, 3 
Hungerford, Anthony (Sir), 2, 3, 4, 6 
Bridget, 3 
Edmund (Sir), 3 
ohn (Sir), 3, 4, 6 
argery, 3 
Thomas (Sir), 3 
Hunters’-hall, 76 
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Hurst, Robert, 244 
Hyett, Francis (Sir), 372 
Notes on Portraits of Sir Edward 
Massey (tllus.), 267-72 
Hyrst, Isabella, 123 


Icomb church, 42 
Place, 41-2 
Iilary of St. Edmund, 2 
Inway, Alice, 334 
Thomas, 334 
Irmin street, 70, 77 
Iron Acton church, glass (sllus.), 325-6 
Ives, John, 303 


Jacobs, Isaac, 238, 239, 240 
Lazarus, 238, 239 
James, , chaplain, 173 
M. R., 315, 372 
yer john, 126 
effrey, William, 124 
Jeet Arthur, 243 
ones, Eleanor (Pope), 40 
ames, 223 
. C. S. (Canon), rz 
Walter, 40 
Mrs. Whitmore, 39 
» 220 
Joyce, J. G., 11 
Fatrford windows, 12-14, 314 
Kemble church, glass, 326 
Kemerton church, glass, 340 
Kempsford, barony of, 7 
Battle at, 9 
Castle, 7, 8, ro 
Church, 8-9 
Brasses, 9 
Effigy in, 9 
Glass, 340 
Earthwork at, 9-10 
Ford at, 9 
Lady Maud’s Walk, 9-10 
Notes, by Rev. A. B. MyNnors, 7-10 
Visit of the Society, 6-10 
Kemys, John, 126, 128 
Kennedy, W. P. M.;: Elizabethan 
Episcopal admintstration, 375 
Kent, Wibert of, 1 
Keye, Adam, 126 
Keyser, C. E., 22, 23, 45, 49, 50 
Keyte (Sir William), arms of, 311-12 
Kilcott, road at, 76 
King, Robert, bishop of Oxford, 162 
William, 243, 244, 253, 254 
(William) and Co., 243, 253 
Kingscote, Henry Robert, 376 
Kingscote, Minerva head at (tllus.), 
353-4 
Road at, 76 
Tombstone of Julia Ingenilla at, 76 
Kingsford, C. L., 131 
Kingswood (Wotton), glass (sllus.), 


326 
Kistem, Judeth, 322 
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Kitchin, Anthony, bishop of Llandaff, 


163 
Knowles, W. H., 81 
Leckhampton tumulus and camp 
(tllus.), QI-IOI 
Kyrton, James, 113 


Laberer, George, 125 
Lambourne, effigy at, 275 
Lane, Daniel, 225 


ue 225 
illiam, 126 
ley, arms of, 332 
ice, 321 
Benet, 332 
Edmund, 332 
Elizabeth, 332 
Meee 321 
ichard, 332 
Walter, 332 
William (3), 332 
Langston, J. N., 372 
Langstrother, John, 135 
Latimer, Hugh, bishop of Worcester, 
162 
William, 332 
Laud, William, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 40, 171 
Lawrence, Captain, 269 
Lawson, Fry, Frampton and Co., 248 
Robert, 248 
Lea church, glass, 340 
Lechlade church, glass, 326 
Leckhampton Camp _ excavations 
(tllus.), 81-112 
Silver pennies found, 85 
Hill excavation, 30 
Geological notes, 107-12 
Reports on excavations (tilus.), 
81-112 
Norwood estate, 120 
arries Co., 84 
umulus (section), 91-4 
Ledgard, W. (Sir), 117 
Leeds, E. T., 107 
Legge, George, Baron Dartmouth, 119 
William, 119 
Leicester, St. Martin’s church font 
68 


I 
St. Mary’s church, 8 
Leigh church, glass, 326 
Leighterton, 74 
Leonard, W. S., 4,5 
Lesnes, abbot of, 1 
Lewis, William (Sir), 267, 268, 269, 
270, 271, 272 
Lewknor, Joan, 136 
John (Sir), 136 
Lewys, Thomas, 127 
William, 123 
Ligon, see Lygon 
Lisle, John (Lord), 128 
Little and Longman, 220 
Jacob, 240 
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Little (continued)— 
John (i), 240 
John (ii), 240 
Llanthony priory, 372 
Arms of, 208, 314 
Lloyd and Summerfield, 249 
George, effigy of, 24 
W. Wynn, death of, 27 
Long, Lislebone (Sir), 271 
Longbarrow bank, 75 
Longborough church, glass, 326 
Longe, William de, 263 
Longman and Vigor, 220 
James, 220 
Long Marston church, glass, 326-7 
Lovelace, Francis (Colonel), 118 
Lowden, Edward, 220 
ohn, 219 
farie, 219 
William, 219, 220 
Lowder, W. H., 348, 349 
Lucas, Chance and Co., 255 
Coathupe and Homer, 256 
Coathupes, Homer and Cliffe, 256 
John, 255 
gh Robert, 252, 253, 255 
ater, and Coathupe, 255, 257 
Lund, Benjamin, 251 
Luton church, 137 
Lydney, ferry. at, 76 
Lygon, arms of, 308 
Elizabeth, 113, 115 
Brass of, 113 
Katherine, effigy of, 20 
Margery, 115 
Roger, effigy of, 20 
William, 113 
Lynche, Thomas, 127 
Lypeyate, John, 123 


Maclean, John (Sir), 27 
Madden, D. H., 367 
Magdalen, cult of, r41 
Maisemore church, glass, 327 
Major, Albany, 88 
Male, Emile, 16 
Malton (de), arms of, 315 
Malvern (Little) church, glass, 299 
Malyn, John, 296 
Thomas, 296 
Manorial records, 359 
Mardon and Hall, 223 
Heber, death of, 28 
Margaret (Queen), 132, 136 
Marmont, Basil, 213 
Marshall, Ben, 374 
John, 124 
Mason, Edgar the, 174 
Massey, Edward (Sir), 120, 369 
Portraits of, by Sir FRANCIS 
Hyetr (tllus.), 265-72 
Masson, Robert, 127 
Massyne, Bartholomew, 127 
Matilda (Queen), 11 
Meon Hill, currency bars found, 48 
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Mericke, Joan, 165 
Merriman, Ralph, 164 
Messingham, Roger of, 2 
Meysey Hampton church, glass 
(tdlus.), 327 
Mickleton church, glass, 327-8 
Font at, 177, 188-9 
Middleton (Lord), 120 
Miles, Philip John, 229, 244 
William, 244 
Milham-post villa, 75 
Milo of Gloucester, 207 
Minerva head at Kingscote (tllus.), 
_  - 76, 353-4 
Minsterworth church, glass, 340 
Manor of, 178 
Miserden church, 373 
Glass, 328 
Mitcheldean church, glass, 328 
Moleyns, Richard of the, 2 
Moreton Valence church, glass, 328 
Morris, William, 299 
Morrison, Francis (Major), 114, 115 
Mortaine, Count of, 209 
Mortfford, Robert, 128 
Mortimer, arms of, 304, 306 
Mountjoy, Edmund, 237, 241, 242 
Thomas, 241 
Mural paintings at:— 
Ampney Crucis, 23, 24 
Ampney St. Mary, 21-22 
Coln St. Denys, 49 
Hanborough, 165 
Widford, 42 
Muskerry (Lord), 117 
Myles, Richard, 186 
Mvller, Nicholas, 128 
Mynors, A. B., member of Council, 30 
On Kempsford, 7-10 


Nailsea Heath glasshouse, 254-6 
National portrait gallery, 267 
National Trust, 347, 374 
Naunton church, glass, 340 
Nele, Thomas, 163-4 
Neville family, 11 
New Amsterdam, 118 
Newark church, font, 169 
Newburgh, John, 136 
William (Sir), 136, 146 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, land at, 207 
Newent church, glass, 341 
Newland, badge at, 274 
Font at, 177, 189 
Newton, William, 174 
New York, 118 
Nicholas, John, 252 
(John) and Co., 25 
Nicholls, Richard (Cclonel), 118 
Nichols, ‘J. B., 131 
Norridge, Charles, 165 
Northleach church, 11, 374 
Glass (illus.), 328-9 
Norwood, Charles, 113 
Elizabeth (Lygon), 113, 115 
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Norwood (continued)— 
Elizabeth (Rodney), 113 
Francis, 120 
Henry, 113 
Will of, 113-14 
Henry (Colonel), of. Leckhampton, 
by Capt. J. H. TrYE, 113-21 
ane, I13 
illiam, 113, 114, 115, 121 
Notgrove church, glass (tllus.), 329 
Numan, John, 123 


Oaksey, church, glass, 299 
Oddington church, 39, 194, 196, 202 
Glass, 341 
Effigy at, 39 
Offa, King of Mercia, 47 
Oldaker, Tom, 374 
Old Basingchurch, tombs in, 152 
Oldbury, manor of, 128 
Oldbury-on-the-Hill church, glass, 
329 
Oseney abbey, 163 
Overbury, T 9 
The parish church of S. Edward, 
tow-on-the-Wold (plan), 193- 
204 
Overton, Robert, 116 
Owen, A. S., 49 
Oxenton church, glass, 329 
Oxford, bishopric of, 163 
Christ Church, 2, 162, 163 
St John’s College, 45, 163 
Ozleworth church, glass, 329 


Paganel, Fulk, 207 
Ralf, 207 
Page, Robert, 2 
Pagenhill, chapel of, 262-5 
Paignton church, tombs i in, 152 
Paine, A. E. W., 82, 349 
Finds at Leckhampton hill (tllws.), 
101-7 
Dr., 349 
Painswick, font at (tlus.), 177, 189-90 
Pakenhill, 262 
Parker, George, 29 
Matthew, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 163 
Parsons, John, 371 
Margaret, efhigy of, 39 
Robert, rector of Oddington, 39 
Pasham, J. W., 371! 
Pass, Thomas, 124 
Patch-ways, 69 
Pater, Henry, 256 
Paueley, Alice, 283 
John, 253 
Pauncefote, arms of, 324 
Pauntley church, glass (llus.), 329 
Pawney, William, 264 
Peach, Samuel, 244 
Pebworth church, glass (2llus.), 329-30 
Penberthy, John, local secretary, 30 
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Pen-y-Corddyn camp (plan), 89, 90, 
96, 100 
Pepys, Samuel, diary, 117, 120 


‘Perrott, Benjamin (i), 224, 230 


Benjamin (ii), 224 
Frances, 224 
Humphry, 229-30 
Joanne, 224 
John, 224, 240 
Pershore abbey, 196, 202 
Peseley, Richard, 129 
Peverel, John, 281, 282 
Peyse, John . 124 
William, 124 
Philippa (Queen), 284 
Phillips, Frank, 241 
Phyllypps, Agnes, 124 
John, 129 
Pigniotelli, Prince de, 221 
Pine, William, bookseller, 370 
PITCHER, SYDNEY; Ancient stained 
glass in Gloucestershire 
churches er ), 287-345 
Planché, J. R., 
Plantagenet Bae 320 
Blanche, 7 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster, 7, 10 
Henry, 3rd Ear] of Lancaster, 7 
Richard, Ear] of Cornwall, 60 
Pole, Elizabeth (Bradeston), '279 
Isabel de la, 281 
Margaret de ‘la, 282 
Walter atte (Sir), 279, 284 
William de la (Sir), 281, 282 
Pollard, Joan (Baron), 137 
Robert, 137 
Walter, 137 
Pooley, John, 126 
Pope, Eleanor, 40 
Porte, John, 125 
Portsmouth, governor of, 270 
Posting stations, Roman, 66 
Pottery found at Ieckhampton hill 
(tllus.), 102-6 
Pountney, W. J., 212, 214 
Powell, A. C., 29, 245-6 
Glass-making in Bristol (slss.), 
211-57 
and Ricketts, 245, 249 
John, 227 
Ricketts and Filer, 245 
Thomas, 227, 248 
William, 223, 227, 245, 248, 249 
(William) and Sons, 223 
William Augustus Frederick , 245 
Powells and Iiler, 245, 249 
Prelatte, arms of , 295, 306 
Presidential address by HARoLp 
BRAKSPEAR, 57-63 
Prestbury church, glass, 341 
Preston (Cirencester) church, glass, 
330 
Preston (Dymock) church, glass, 330 
Preston-on-Stour church, ’ glass, 330 
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Pritchard, John E., 82 
Bibles belonging to, 370-1 
Probate records, by Roland Austin, 
357-8 
Procter, H. and T., 212, 224 
Prudde, John, 297 
Prynce, John, willof, 144 
Purcell, John, 241 
Pury, Thomas, 178 
Pynchin, William, will of, 57 


Quedgeley church, glass, 330 

Quenington, church plate, 168 
Font at, 168, 182, 183, 190 
Preceptory, 2 

Querne-peny, 353 

Quethiock, badge at, 274 

Quinton church, glass, 330 

QOuixley, Alan of, 1 


Radford, A. J. V., 131 
Ralph of Hotot, 1 
Rawlinson, Richard, 160 
Reading abbey, 158, 159, 162 
St. Mary’s church font, 168 
Relief at Calcot barn (t/lus.), 354 
Rendcombe church, glass (tllus.), 
330-1 
Revnolds, Jane, 233 
Richard, 223, 232, 233, 248 
Ricarde, Daniel, 127 
Richard, Duke of York, 135, 306 
of the Moleyns, 2 
Richardson, L., Water supply of 
Gloucestershire, 379 
Mrs., 39 
Richborough, 70 
Ricketts and Co., 226, 256 
E]izabeth, 236 
Evans, and Phoenix Glass Com- 
pany, 222, 236, 245 
Evans, and Ricketts, 236, 237, 238 
Henry, 236, 237, 245 
(Henry) and Co., 234, 235, 237, 
245 
Jacob, 236 
Jacob Wilcox, 235, 236, 237, 245 
Leonard and Co., 236 
Richard, 235, 236, 245 
(Richard) and Co., 245, 248 
Richard (s. of Henry), 237 
Wills, and Co., 236 
Ridley, Nicholas, bishop of London, 
162 
Rigge, Robert, 282 
Rimaugia, glass painter, 289 
Rissington (Wvck) church, 46-7 
Glass (tllus.), 338-9 
Roach, arins of, 334 
Roads to and from Corinium, 6§-79 
Robert, abbot of Evesham, 207 
Abbot of Tewkesbury, 140 
of Wych, 2 
Robyns, John, 123 
Robson, G. C., 107 
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Roch, Thomas, 160 
Rodmarton church, glass, 331 
Road at, 76 
Rodney, Edward (Sir), 113 
Elizabeth, 113 
Sir John, 113 
Roel, 68 
Roger, bishop of Coventry, 207 
of Messingham, 2 
Rogers, Corslev, 243 
Roman relief at Calcot, 354 
Remains, Bredon hill (plan), 350-2 
Gloucestershire, 376 
Roads to and from Corinium, 65-79 
Statuary at Kingscote, 353-4 
Villas, 05-6, 74-5 
Well at Leckhampton, 111 
Roo, Robert, 126 
Roper, Ida M; On Effigies at Swin- 
brook, 42-3 
A badge of ofhce in Winterbourne 
church, 273-7 
Rotten, Timothy, 262 
Rouch, ——, 253 
Rous, Richard le, r 
Royce, David (Rev.), 38, 41, 46, 193 
Ruardean, font at, 176, 190 
Rupp, Mary A.; The ruined chapel 
at Chalford, and the chapel of 
Pagenhill, 259-65 
Rudder, Samuel, 11 
RusuHFortH, G. McN.; On Fairford 
windows, 13-19 
The burials of Lancastrian notables 
in Tewkesbury abbey after 
the battle, a.p. 1471 (sUus.), 
131-49 
Tewkesbury abbey: the Wakeman 
cenotaph and the starved 
monk, 150-2 
Rutherford (Lord), 117, 118 
Ryngstone, Phillip, mayor of Bristol, 
125 


St. Briavels church, glass, 341 
Saintbury church, glass (zllus.), 331-2 
St. Denis abbey, 49 
St. Edmund, IJary of, 2 
St. Germans, Earl of, 3,4 
St Helen’s, glass factory at, 233 
St. John, , curate of Down 
Ampney, 9 

St. John, knights of, x 
St. Lo, Ela, 279, 283 

John (Sir), 279, 283 
Saints represented in glass, 341-5 
Salmon, represented on a badge, 273 
Salmonsbury camp, 47-9 

Currency bars found (tllus.), 47-8 
Salperton, 68 
Salt-lee ash, 242 
Salt-way, 07-8, 75, 76 
Sandown castle, 117 
Sandwich (Lord), 118 
Sapperton church, 21 


INDEX 


Sarndell, place-name, 77 
Sarnway, 77, 78 
Savage, name of, 206 
Richard, 371 
Scarborough castle, 65 
Scarth-Dixon, W.; Berkeley Hunt, 


374 
Scatcherd and Whitaker, 371 
Schern-selver, 353 
Scot, Richard, 352 
Robert, 352 
Scotch-quarr, 352-3 
Scott, C. T.; On Ampney St. Mary 
church, 21-22 
Scratch dials, Nether Swell, 46 
Seager, Stephen, 235 
Selka, John, 126 
Selvein, Robert, 207, 208 
Selweyn, Robert, 208 
Selwyn, name of, 205-9 
George Augustus, 208 
Sely, Dennis, 125 
Seredhouse, 263 
Serlo, abbot of Gloucester, 352 
Settell, John, 173 
Sevenhampton church, glass, 341 
Seymore, Nicholas, 305 
Seymour, Ela (St. Lo), 283 
Nicholas, 333 
Richard (Sir), 283 
Seysell, Thomas, 124 
Shirley, Thomas (Sir), 282 
Shorncote church, glass, 332 
Shotesore hill, 352-3 
Siddington church, glass, 305, 333-4 
Silke, Precentor, 151 
Silvain, Richard, 209 
William (i), 206, 207 
William (11), 206, 208 
Silvanus, name of, 206 
Silver streets, 69 
Silvester (Pope), representation in 
glass, 309 
Simmons, John, 174 
Matthew, 271 
Simpson, J. J., 29 
Sipton, Hervey, prior of Tewkesbury, 
140 
Sitha (Saint), 17 
Skelke, John, 126 
Skipton common, barrow at, 92 
Slimbridge church, glass, 333 
Font at, 180, 181 
Smith, Reginald; On Currency bars, 
4 
Thomas, 127 
Smyth, Wiliam, r2g 
Snareston, Richard, 160 
Snaser, Jacob, 322 
Snyge, Thomas, sheriff of Bristol, 128 
Soapers’ ash, 242 
Sodbury (Chipping) 


339 
Sodbury (Old), 74 
Road at, 76 


church, glass, 
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Somerford, Richard de, 207 
Somervile family, arms of, 294 
Southrop church, glass, 334 
Spear head found at Leckhampton, 85 
Speculum Humane Salvationts, 15 
Spoonley villa, 75 
Sprot, John, 160 
Sprynge, Robert, 129 
Stamford, Brown’s hospital, glass, 308 
Stancombe villa, 74, 75, 76 
Stanley, Alicia, 128 
Radulph, 128 
Stanton, 75 
Church, glass (illus.), 334 
Stanway, 75 
Stapleton, Philip (Sir), 270, 271 
Staverton church, glass, 334 
Stavordale priory, 283 
Stephens, Dennis, 125 
Stevens, Cave and Co., 219, 222, 233 
Glass Concern, 236 
James, 221 
Randolph and Co., 221 
William, 221, 222, 233 
(William) and Glass Company, 222 
Stevyns, Richard, 126 
Stockley-ways, 69 
Stone church, glass, 334 
Stonor, Ralph de, 135 
Stopham, badge at, 274 
Stowell, 69 
Stow-on-the-Wold :— 
Battle at, 38 
Church, 38, 39, 169, 193-204 
Font at (z/lus.), 169, 190-1 
Proceedings of the Society, 26-50 
Straddylyng, John, 123 
Stratton, Richard, 252, 253 
Street, G. E., 9 
Streetfold, place-name, 77 
Strensham, John, abbot of Tewkes- 
bury, 152 
Stubbs, Charles, 257 
Sudeley church, glass (tllus.), 334-5 
Park, 75 
Swan, arms of, 328 
Swayne, John, 128 
Swell (Nether) church, 46 
Swinbrook church, 42-3 
Effigies at, 42-3 
Swinford, Catherine, 149 
SWYNNERTON, C.; Some early Sel- 
wyns, 205-9 
Syde church, glass, 335 
Symsone, Wylyame, 168 


Tame, Alice, brass of, 20 
Edmund (Sir), 11, 12, 13, 14, 312 
Brass of, 20 
John, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 312 
Brass of, 20 
Tandey, John Mayo, 223 
Tangier, 118, 119 
Charter of incorporation, 120 
First mayor, 120 
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Tarleton, road at, 76 
Taunt, H. W., Fatrford Church, 13 
Taylor, C. S., death of, 27 
Daniel (1498), 124 
Daniel, glass-maker, 225, 228, 234 
Daniel (11), 225 
Dennis, 124 
George, 225, 226, 234 
George Maynard, 226 
James, 225, 226, 234 
(James) and Bros., 226 
Jeremy, 16, 17 
John (“ water poet,’’) 371 
Samuel (i), 224, 225, 226 
Samuel (ii), 225, 226 
(Samuel) and Bros., 225, 228 
Sarah, 225, 228 
Taynton church, 147 
Burnt by royalist troops, 178 
Font at, 178, 191 
Manor, 178 
Teviot, Earl of, 118 
Tewkesbury abbey, 76 
Accounts of, 373, 374, 377-8 
Altars in, 140-2, 144 
Burials of Lancastrian notables 
atter the battle, A.D. 1471, by 
G. McN. RusH¥ForRTH (tllus.), 
131-49 
Chapels in, 139, 140, 141, 142, 
144, 147 
Church held by, 22 
Font, position of , 146-7 
Glass, 287, 335-0, 378 
Guide, 379 
Rood loft, stairs to, r44 
Wakeinan cenotaph and_ the 
starved monk, by G. MCN. 
RUSHFORTH, 150-2 
Aqua-etchings of, 373 
Battle of, burials of Lancastrian 
notables (tlus.), 131-49 
Guides to, 376, 378 
Thomas, Daniel, 126 
John (1498), 127 
John (1715), 241 
of Gildeburch, 2 
Thomas, 173 
Thompson, A. Hamilton, 372 
Peter, 367 
Thynne family, 8, ro 
Tidenham church, glass, 335 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, 136 
Toddington church, glass, 324, 341 
Font at, 179, 191 
Tog-hill, 74 
Tokens, Bristol, 237-8 
Tortworth church, glass (tllus.), 336 
Tournelle, Chevalier de, 221 
Townsend, Andrew, 181, 182 
Towton church, 147 
Tredington church, glass (tllus.), 337 
Tresham, Thornas (Sir), 136, 142 
Trenthain, Land at, 207 
Triangle, as emblem, 175 
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Trillow family, 40 
TrYE, Capt. J. H.; Colonel Henry 


Norwood of Leckhampton, 
113-21 
Tudor, Edmund, Earl of Richmond, 
147, 149 
Twesill, Edward, 114 
George, 114, 121 


Thomas, 115 
Twynyhoe, arms of, 295 
Tylar, Philip, 123 
Tympanum at Hanborough, 156 
Tyndale, William, 379 
Tyndall, Onesiphorus, 243 
‘Thomas, 243, 254 
Tytherington, font at, 179, 191 
United Glass Bottle Company, 233 


Vale, John, 124 
Valers, Nicholas (Sir), 4 
Vaughan, Daniel, 124 
Henry, 126 
John (1498), 126 
John (1657), 176 
Vaux, Katherine, 136, 139 
Nicholas (Lord), 136 
William (Sir), 136, 137, 139 
Ver, Guido de, 208 
Verney, Edmund, 135 
ohn, 135 
Margaret (Whittingham), 135 
Ralph (Sir), 135 
Vigor and Co, 213, 219 
and Stevens, 221, 232 
Robert, 219, 221 
Stevens, and Co,, 221 
Stevens and Hill, 221 
Virgin of pity, 146 
Virginia, 114, 115, 116, L1g 


Wade, Nathaniel, 215 
Wadtield villa, 75 
Wadham and Co., 219 

John, 235, 236 

Ricketts and Co., 233, 234 
Wagevnhull (Pagenhill), 262 
Wakeinan, John, abbot of Tewkes- 

bury, 150-2 

Wales (South), lordship of, 284, 285 


Waller, FF. W., 361, 306 
Noel, 300 
William (Sir), 267, 268, 269, 270, 


271; 272 
Walmer castle, 65 
Walsoken, font at, 1607 
Walter, abbot of Evesham, 207 
Wantner, Abel, 150 
Warren and Co., 213, 232 
ohn, 231 
7 and T., 232, 235 
Richard, 225, 231, 232, 240 
(Richard) and Bros, 232 
(Richard) and Co., 231, 232 
Sarah, 231 
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Warren (continued) — 

Thomas, 231 

(Thomas) and Co., 231 
Warwick, Beauchamp chapel, 297 
Water, Agnes, 296 

William, 296 
Water supply of Gloucestershire, 379 
Water-clock in Gloucester museum, 


355 
Waterley bottom, 74 
Watling street,7o 
Webb( Webe), John (1498), 129 
John (1686), 257 
Weir, William, 153 
Welche, John, 125, 127 
Welford-on-Avon church, glass, 337 
Wellesley, Lord Gerald; Cheltenham 
Spa, 378 
Wenlock, John (Lord), 137 
Wentworth (Lord), 117 
Weoxtan, 9 
Wesley, John, 251 
Westbury-on-Severn, 
170 
Church, 170 
Font at (tllus.), 169-71, Ig1-2 
Westerell, J. M., 169 
Westerleigh church, glass, 337 
Westininster abbey, Henry vit’s 
chapel, 16, 313 
Weston, John (of Bristol), 117 
John, rector of Stow, 198 
Weston-on-Avon church, glass (illus.), 


advowson of, 


337 
Weston-sub- Edge church, glass, 341 
Wheatstone, Charles (Sir), 378 
Wheeler, Thomas, 161 
Whitchurch, William, 302, 309 
Whiteheld, George, 251, 252 
Whiteway, 68, 69, 75, 76, 374 
Whittingham, Margaret, 135 
Robert (Sir), 135, 136 
Thomas, 173, 174 
Whittington, arms of, 329 
Richard, 329 
Whittington church, 20 
Glass, 337 
Whyte, Thomas (Sir), 163 
Wibert of Kent, 1 
Wich, John, prior of Llanthony, 341 
Widford church, 43 
Manor, 43 
WM iffin, Captain, 178 
Wigginton, manor of, 208 
Wilcox, John, 226, 229, 244, 245 
John Hilhouse, 244, 245 
Joseph, 257 
Wilkins, H. J., Edward Colston, 375 
Jacob, 222 
Miss, 222 
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Wilkinson, Leonard, 169, 170, 192 
Willersey church, glass, 337-8 
William, abbot of Gloucester, 352 
the Conqueror, 11 
Williams, Dunbar and Co., 241 
John, 213 
Walter, coach builder, 223 
William, 241 
Wilhamson, Joseph (Sir), 119 
Wills, W. D. and H. O., 236 
Wilmslow, font at, 176 
Wiltszti, 9 
Winchcombe abbey, 
Church, glass, 338 
Font at (tllus.), 175, 192 
Winson church, glass, 338 
Winstone church, 373 
Winterbourne church, badge of office 
in, by Ipa M. Roper, 273-7 
Chantry, 281 
Ethgies, 286 
Font (#llus.), 179, 192 
Glass, 341 
Manor of, 281, 284 
Witcombe (Great) church, glass, 338 
Villa, 74 
Withington, 69 
Villa, 75 
Witney church, 43-5 
Woderotfe, William, 125 
Wodhull, John de (Sir), 282 
Wood, Anthony a, 19 
W. B., 3601, 366 
Woodchester, glass-house at, 213 
Villa, 74 
Woodford, es Russell, bishop of 


76, 372 


Ely, 
Worcester, Schiee of, 1,2 
Cathedral, 196, 202 


Monastery, Liber penstonum of, 376 
Wormington church, glass (tllus.), 
338 
Worth, John, 304, 333 
Wotton-under-Edge church, glass, 
341 
Wright, Matilda, 129 
Wrottesley, Henry, 131, 136, 147 
Hugh, 136 
Walter (Sir), 136 
Wroxeter, 70 
Wvch, Robert of, 2 
Wychwood forest, 156 
Wvck Rissington, see Rissington. 
Wyght, Florence, 124 


Yanworth, 69 
Wood, 77 
Yate church, glass, 339 
Yorke, Philip, Earl of Hardwicke, 375 
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L. W. Barnard, F.R.I.B.A.; W. H. Knowles, F.S.A.; F. B. de Sausmarez, 
M.A. Local Secretary: Lt.-Col. J. C. Duke. 

Cirencester District. — Vice-Prestnents: Rt. Hon. Earl Bathurst ; 
E. C. Sewell. Counctt Proprr: W. Scotford Harmer; Rev. A. B. 
Mynors, M.A. Local Secretaries: Ctrencester—E.C. Sewell. Fairford— 
Canon R.C. S. Jones 

Rorest of Dean District.— Vicr-PREsIpENT: Lt.-Col. Russell J. Kerr, 
B.A. Councit Proper: Sir F. H. Crawley-Boevey, Bart. Local 
Secretaries: Lydney—Major John Penberthy. Newent—Edward Conder, 
F.S.A. 

Northern MDistrict.—Local Secretary: E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A., 
€.R.Hist.Soc. 

Stroud District.—Vice-Presipents: Sir F. A. Hyett; W. St. Clair 
Baddelev. Councit Proper: Rev. W. B. Atherton, B.A.; E. N. Witchell. 
Local Secretaries: Sfroud—Rev. R. J. Burton, M.A. Dursley—R. H. 
Penley, B.A 

Tewkesbury District.—Vicr-PRESIDENT: 

CounciL Proper: D. E. Finlay, M.B.; Rev. C. Swynnerton, F.S.A.; 
A. E. Hurry: A. Baker. Local Secretaries: Tewkesbury—F. W. 
Godfrey. Berkelev—Rev. W. F. D. Curtoys, M.A. 

Thornbury MDistrict.—Councit Proper: CanonS.C. Armour; H. 
Jenner-Fust,M.A. Local Secretary: Wotton-under-Edge—H.Goldingham. 

Not Assigned.—Vice-President: Sir C. W. C. Oman, K.B.B., M.P., 
M.A., M.B.A., F.S.A. Councit Proper: Rees Price, F.S.A., F.S. A. Scot; 
G. McN. Rushforth, F.S.A. 

Hon. General Secretary: Roland Austin. 

Bditor,; Roland Austin. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE—Chairman of Council, Roland Austin (General 
Secretary), J. W. Barnett, W. S. Harmer, Sir F. A. Hvett, J. E. Pritchard, 
J. J. Simpson, C. Wells, W. Leighton (Secretary for Bristol). 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE—C. Wells (Chairman), Chairman of Council, 
Roland Austin (Lthrarian), G.S. Blakeway, Lt.-Col. J. C. Duke, W. Scot ford 
Harmer, Sir F. A. Hyett, W. Leighton, J. E. Pritchard, J. J. Simpson. 

EXCAVATIONS COMMITTEE-—J. E. Pritchard (Chairman), Chairman 
-of Council, Roland Austin, E. Conder, W. H. Knowles, G. Marshall, A. E. W. 
Paine, Sir G. H. Oatley, Sir F. A. Hvett, C. Wells, L. W. Barnard (Secretary). 

TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY’S PROPERTY—W. St. Clair Baddeley ; 
‘Claude Rasil Fry. 

CHIPPING CAMPDEN TOWN TRUST: _ Representatine Trustee— 

W. Barnard, F.R.I.B.A. 

LEIGH WOODS COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT : Representative— 

John E. Pritchard, F.S.A. 


List of Members 
(Corrected to June 1926) — 


NaMEs oF Life Members ARE GIVEN IN HEAVIER TYPE. 


An asterisk is affixed to the names of Members of Council for 1925-26, 


The General Secretary will feel obliged tf Members will inform him of 
any change tn their address. 


Abbot, Miss Constance, 3 Pembroke Vale, Clifton, Bristol. 
ABBOT, H. NaPIER, M.A., 2 Beaufort Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Aitken, Samuel, Mon Repos, Mullion, Cornwall. 

ALEXANDER, A. J., 44 Oakfield Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
ALEXANDER, Miss C. M., Applegarth, Bussage, Stroud. 

Allen, Miss A. M., 9 Richmond Park Road, Clifton, Bristol 
AMBLER, S., The Croft, Tetbury. 

Amory, F. H., 29 Beaufort Road, Clifton, Bristoi. 

ANSTICE, CoL. Sir J. ARTHUR, K.C.B., The Old Grange, Dymock. 
ARKWRIGHT, Capt. R. O. W., Angeston House, Uley, Glos. 
*ARMOUR, CANON S. C., D.D., The Chantry, Berkeley. 

ARNOLD, F. S., M.D., Byfield House, Painswick, Stroud. 

ARNOLD, GRAHAM H., The Cliff, Wickwar, Glos. 

ARNOLD, J. HuBERT, Hill House, Wickwar, Glos. 
ARROWSMITH-Brown, J. A., D.S.O., 11 Quay Street, Bristol. 
ARROWSMITH-BrRown, Mrs. J. A., Abbots Leigh, nr. Bristol. 
*Atherton, Rev. W. Bernard, B.A.. R N., Coberley Rectory, Cheltenham. 
ATLAY, CANON M. E., M.A., 7 College Green, Gloucester. 

AUDEN, Miss M. A., The Moors, Churchdown, Cheltenham. 
AUDEN, Miss P. G., The Moors, Churchdown, Cheltenham. 
*AUSTIN, ROLAND, 24 Parkend Road, Gloucester. (Hon General 

Secretary, Editor and Librarian). 

* AVERAY-JONES, N., 50 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Awnpry, Mrs. Joun, Kingshill, Dursley. 


*BADDELEY, W. ST. CLair, Castle Hale, Painswick, Stroud. 
BavDHAM, H. A., Putlowes, Tewkesbury. 
*BakER, A., The Gables, Tewkesbury. 
BAKER, Eric P., 131 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
BAKER, Mrs. F. M., Endclitfe, Henbury, nr. Bristol. 
Baker, Hiatt C., Oaklands, Almondsbury, Bristol. 
BAKEWELL, JOHN SCALES, Heathend House, Cromhall, Charfield, Glos. 
BANKES, DR. CHARLES E., 208 Winthrop Road, Brookline, Mass, 
U.S.A. 
Barcray, Lr. Cot. H. F., 34 Lennox Gardens, S.W.(r). 
Bartow, G. R., Wenlock, Tewkesbury. 
*BARNARD, E. A. B., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.Soc., 26 Warkworth Street, 
Cambridge. 
*BARNARD, LEONARD W., F.R.LB.A., The Bittams, Leckhampton, 
Cheltenham. 


1921 
1904 
I9QIQ 
1926 
1925 
1g12 
1902 
1917 
1926 
1920 
IQII 
1919 
1926 
19OI 
1922 
1924 
1925 
1917 


1912 


1918 
1916 
1923 
1924 
1913 
1897 
I9IQ 
1919 
1885 
1920 
1883 
1879 


1897 
1925 
1895 
1920 
I9I9Q 
1g21 
1903 
1926 
1926 
1923 
1919 


1925 
1908 
IQI3 
1906 
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BARNARD, R. C. H., A.M.I.C.E., Bartlow, Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 
*BaRNETT, J. W., 9 Belgrave Road, Gloucester. 
BARNETT, S. H. G., 2 The Avenue, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 
BARNSLEY, Sidney H., Sapperton, Cirencester. 
BARRINGTON, Hon. W. R. S., Nether Lypiatt Manor, Stroud. 
BARTLETT, CHARLES, Morwenstow, Woodhill, Portishead. 
BARTLETT, REv. C. O., M.A., Minsterworth Vicarage, Gloucester. 
*Barrton, J. E., M.A., The Grammar School, Bristol. 
Bass, Charles N., Burleigh, Stroud, Glos. 
BaTE, LIone F., 23 Belvoir Road, Bristol. 
*Bathurst, The Right Hon. Earl, Cirencester Park, Cirencester. 
Bathurst, The Countess. Cirencester Park, Cirencester. 
Batuurst, Hon. W. R. S., Cirencester Park, Cirencester. 
BATTEN, LiEuT.-Cov. H. C. G., Keyford, Yeovil. 
BaTTEN, Lauriston, K.C., Culkerton, Tetbury. 
BAYLEY, L., 11 Pittville Villas, Cheltenham. 
BEAMAN, Major A. A. H., Manor Farm, Frampton, Glos. 
Beauchamp, The Right Hon. Earl, P.C.. K.G., Madresfield Court, 
Malvern. 
BEAVER, Mayor R. Atwoop, M.D., O.B.E. (Mil.), The Manor House, 
Wotton-under-Edge, Glos. 
BERKELEY, RIGHT HON. THE Earu oF, Berkeley Castle. 
BIBBING, ERNEST H., 132 Cromwell Road, Bristol. 
BIpDULPH, Lorp, Kemble House, Cirencester. 
BIDDULPH, Hon. CLAuD, Rodmarton, Cirencester. 
BILSBORROW, REv. H. L., Priest’s House, Chipping Campden, Glos, 
Birchall, Major J. Dearman, M.P. - 
Brack, W. N., Ozleworth Park, Wotton-under-Edge. 
Blacking, Capt. W. H. R., Quarry Hill Lodge, Guildford. 
*BLAKEWAY, G. S., Staniforth, Tuffley, Gloucester. 
BLAND, Mrs. H., ro Alexandra Road, Gloucester. 
Blathwayt, Geo. W. Wynter, Porlock Weir, Porlock, Somerset. 
Blathwayt, Rev. Wynter Edward, M.A., Dyrham Rectory, 
Chippenham. 
Bledisloe of Lydney, Right Hon. Lord, P.C., Lydney Park, Lydney. 
BLEECK, Miss M. A., 52 Lower Redland Road, Bristol. 
BLoop, Major JOHN N., 1 Miller's Green, Gloucester. 
Biow, DeEtmaR, Hilles House, Horsepools, nr. Stroud. 
BLoxaM, R,. N., 2 Carlton Gardens, Ealing, W. (5). 
BoBBETT, J. A., 17 Belgrave Road, Tyndalls Park, Bristol. 
*Boucher, Chas. Ernest, B.Sc. Lond., Netherdown, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 
BOULTBEE, Mrs., The Haven, Old Bath Road, Cheltenham. 
BourKeE, Mrs. A. M., 10 Lansdown Place, Cheltenham. 
Bow ty, Mrs. CHRISTOPHER, Siddington House, Cirencester. 
BRAKSPEAR, Haroip, F.S.A., Pickwick Manor, Corsham, Wilts. 
(President). 
BRENAN, Mrs. S., Claverton, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
BRETHERTON, F. H., Belgrave House, Gloucester. 
BrETT, Miss AGNES, Trevone, Denmark Road, Gloucester, 
BREWSTER, REv. Canon A. J., Upton St. Leonard’s, Gloucester. 


1926 
1922 
1922 
1926 


19I9 


T1905 
1922 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1926 
1919 
1919 
1921 
1888 
1894 
1924 


1914 
1925 
I19IQ 
1926 
1924 
1924 
19IQ 
1926 
192! 
1913 
IQII 
1905 
1880 
1920 
1919 


1924 
1926 
1924 
1879 
1924 
1923 
IgOI 
I9QIQ 
IQII 
1922 
1904 
1921 
1918 
1920 
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Brice, A. J. H. M., 2 Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 
BrIceE-SMITH, R., Brightlands, Newnham, Gloucester. 
BRIDGES, PHILIP, Park House, Brimscombe, Stroud. 
BrisToL, Rt. Hon. THE LorD Mayor oF, Knowle House, Knowle, 
Bristol. 
BRISTOL, RiGHT Rev. THE Lorp BrsHop or, The Palace, Redland 
Green, Bristol. 
BROCKLEHURST, H. DENT, Sudeley Castle, Winchcombe, Glos. 
BROOKE, ALICE Lavy, Chestal, Dursley, Glos. 
Brown, Miss, Elmhurst, Tuffley, Gloucester. 
Brown, Miss A. E., Avolia, Pembury Road, Gloucester. 
Brown, Miss S. S., Elmhurst, Tuffley, Gloucester. 
BROWNE, A. DENIS, 14 Percival Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Browne, Mrs. WALTER, Bournestreain, Wotton-under-Edge. 
BrowngE, Miss E. O., Bournestream, Wotton-under-Edge. 
Bruton, G. N., Bewick House, Gloucester. 
*BruTON, SIR JAMES, Wotton Hill Cottage, Gloucester. 
Bubb, Henry, Ullenwood, near Cheltenham. 
BUCKLEY, Dr. G. GRANVILLE, F.S.A., Rye Croft South, Manchester 
Road, Bury, Lancs. 
BucxktTon, LiEut.-Cot. J. D., Nibley House, Wotton- -under-Edge 
BUCKWELL, H. H., 247 Kennington Road, London, S.E.11. 
BupDcETT, J. H., Harley Lodge, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
BUDGETT, Mrs. J. H., Harley Lodge, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Burn, J. G.. Hyde Court, Chalford, Glos. 
Burgis, FRED, White Lodge, Portishead, nr. Bristol. 
Burrow, E. J., Wayside, London Road, Cheltenham. 
Burton, Mrs. R. J., Hyde Brae, Chalford, Glos. 


*BurTon, REv. R. J.. M.A, Hyde Brae, Chalford, Glos. 


Busu, Fitzroy, 7 Pembroke Koad, Clifton, Bristol. 

Busu, H. G., The Grove, Alveston, Bristol. 

BusH, RoBErT Epwin, Bishop’s Knoll, Stoke Bishop, Bristol, 
Busu, T. S., 20 Camden Crescent, Bath. 

Butt, WALTER, Hyde Lodge, Chalford. 

Byrt, W. H., Upton Lodge, Cotham Grove, Bristol. 


CADBURY, GEORGE, JuUNR., M.A., Primrose Hill, Selly Oak, Birmingham, 
CaDLE, A., Eversley, Elmbridge Road, Gloucester. 

CaLeEy, E. H., 84 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

CaRDEw, G. A., 5 Fauconberg Villas, Cheltenham. 

CarEY, F. S., Laregan, France Lynch, Glos. 

CARMICHAEL, SIR GEORGE, Horsley Manor, Nailsworth, Gloucester. 
CARTER, LT.-Cov. T. M., M.D., 19 Westfield Park, Redland, Bristol. 
CasTLeE, A. CotTaM, Cote House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 

Cave, Miss, 4 Lansdown Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

CAVELL, A. S., 17 Royal York Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 

Cay, ARTHUR, Lyndhurst, Leigh Woods, Clifton, Bristol. 

CHAPMAN, FRANK S., 79 Woodland Road, Bristol. 

CHARBONNIER, T., 10 West Shrubbery, Redland, Bristol. 

CHARD, CANON J. B., 9 London Road, Gloucester. 
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CHESTER-MASTER, Mrs., Feltrim, Weston-super-Mare. 

CHRISTIE, H. B., 2 Royal Parade, Cheltenham. 

CLAPPEN, SAMUEL, Elm Grove, Chesterton, Cirencester. 

CLarK, W.A., A. C. Sphinx Manf. Co., Bradford Street, Birmingham. 

CLARKE, C. C., 28 Broad Street, Bristol. 

Clarke, Major W. Sefton, B.A., Camb., 28 Broad Street, Bristol. 

CLIFFORD, CaPTaiIn A. W., Longmead, Burnham, Bucks. 

CLIFFORD, Mrs. E. M., The Cottage, Barnwood Road, Gloucester. 

Clifton, The Right Rev. the Bishop of (Dr. George Crompton Burton) 
St. Ambrose, Leigh Woods, Clifton, Bristol. 

Crow, Davip, M.B., Warwick House, Cheltenham. 

CODRINGTON, HUMPHREY WILLIAM, ¢/o The Secretariat, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Cocan, W. G. B., 12 Vyvyan Terrace, Clifton, Bristol. 

CoE, Mrs. Bruce, Claremont, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


*CoLe, Rev. R. T., M.A., 7 Great George Street, Park Street, Bristol. 


Cores, HuGu T., Jaynes Court, Bisley, Glos. 

COLLEDGE, T. C., 16 Lansdown, Stroud, Glos. 

COLLEDGE, Mrs. B. H., 16 Lansdown, Stroud, Glos. 

CoLLETT, Lt.-CoL. JNo. Hy., C.M.G., Shelburne Hall, Lansdown Road, 
Cheltenham. 

Cottins, Rev. S. T., M.A., 15 Westbury Park, Durdham Down, 
Bristol. 


*CONDER, EDWARD, F.S.A., Conigree Court, Newent, Glos. 


ConGDoNn, Rev. W.A., M.A., Norton Vicarage, Gloucester. 

CooKE, Rev. J. J. D., Churchdown Vicarage, Gloucester. 

Cooper, W. L., The University, Bristol. 

CORNWALL, ARCHDEACON A. W., M.A., The Vicarage, Nether Swell, 
Glos. 

Cosson, C. A. DE, St. Benedict’s, Woodchester, Stroud. 

CoTTERELL, A. N., 207 Redland Road, Durdham Down, Bristol. 

CoTTERELL, H. F., 207 Redland Road, Durdham Down, Bristol. 

Cow Lin, C. C., St. George’s Hill, Easton-in-Gordano, Somerset. 

Cow In, Miss A. M., Rodborough House, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 

CRAVEN, CAMPBELL J., 11 Lansdown Place, Victoria Square, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

CRAWLEY, J. D. M., 9 Redland Green, Bristol. 


*Crawley-Boevey, Sir F. H., Bart., Flaxley Abbey, Newnham, Glos. 


CRAWLEY-BOEVEY, REv. R. L., M.A., Gloucester House, Winchcombe, 
Glos. 

Crews, Rev. F. R. H., Mangotsfield Vicarage, Bristol. 

Cripps, Major F. W. B., Ampney Cottage, Cirencester. 

Cripps, HENRY KaTER, Redcliffe, Clifton Down, Bristol. 

Cripps, Mrs. WILFRED, Cripps Mead, Cirencester. 

Croome_E, W. I., Bagendon, Cirencester. 

CuLLIMoRE, J., Christleton, Chester. 


*Currie, G. M., 26 Lansdown Place, Cheltenham. 
*CurToys, REv. W. F. D., Cromhall Rectory, Charfield, Glos 


DaHL, REv. L. H., M.A., Stapleton Rectory, Bristol. 


1922 
1905 
1921 


1906 
1921 
1926 
IQIl4 
1920 
1924 
1920 
1888 
1900 
1926 
1921 


1876 


1904 
1923 
1910 
1926 
1880 
1925 
1902 
1919 
I9QI9Q 
I1gl4 
I9IQ 
1921 
1924 
IQOI 
1899 
1916 


1919 
1919 
1887 
1926 
I9OI 
1920 
1888 
Ig2I 
1887 
1923 
Igor 
Igtl 
1907 
IgI2 
Igor 
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DaHL, Mrs. L. H., Stapleton Rectory, Bristol. 

DANIELS, J. HAROLD, Fern Cottage, Lightpill, Stroud, Glos. 

Davey, C. H. W., Wendouree, Grange Court Road, Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol. 

Davey, T. Ruding, Wraxall Court, Bristol. 

Davies, Lt.-CoL. O. S., Avonmore, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 

DAVIES, SIR THOMAS, M.P., Cirencester. 

Davis, REv. A. J., The Rectory, Welford-on-Avon, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Davis, H. Stratton, M.S.A., 65 Northgate Street, Gloucester. 

Dawson, C. F., 14 Henleaze Road, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

Dawson, Rev. L., M.A., Stonehouse Vicarage, Gloucester. 


*de Sausmarez, F. B., M.A., 5 Queen’s Parade, Cheltenham. 


DENNE, Mrs. A. M., Arle House, Cheltenham. 

DENNING, WALTER J., Woodside, Redland Grove, Bristol. 

Denniss, Major C. E. B., D.S.O., R.F.A., Belmont, Uxbridge, 

Middlesex. 
Derham, Walter, M.A., F.S.A., F.G.8. Part Ridge, Sellindge, Ashford, 
Kent. 

DESPREZ, ERNEST H., 31B St. John’s Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Dosson, Mrs. D. P., 11 Cambridge Park, Redland, Bristol. 

Dosson, Miss KaTE H., 1 Suffolk Square, Cheltenham. 

Dodd. F. M. L., Coberley Court, Cheltenham. 

DOMINICAN PRIORY, REv. Prior oF, Woodchester, Stonehouse, Glos. 
Douatas, Mrs. J., Yew Tree, Much Hadham, Herts. 

DowpIneG, W. L., 59 Claremont Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 

DowsE, LT.-Cou. E. C., F.R.Hist.Soc., Batsford, The Park, Cheltenham, 
DRYSDALE, Rev. G. F., Moreton Valence Vicarage, Stonehouse, 
DUART-SMITH, F. W., Duart, Cheltenham Road, Gloucester. 
DUART-SMITH, Mrs. D. C., Duart, Cheltenham Road, Gloucester. 
DuckKwortTH, Mrs E. E., Rosenhoe, Moorend Road, Cheltenham. 
Duckworth, Miss E. G., Rosenhoe, Moorend Road, Cheltenham. 
DUGDALE, R. W., Mountview, Grosvenor Road, Gloucester. 
*DuKE, Lt.-CoL. J. C., Gwynfa, Moorend Park Road, Cheltenham. 
DuRRAD, Mrs. M. H., The Little House, Brownshill, Chalford. 


EARLE, REGINALD, 6 Litfield Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

Easton, THOMAS, 51 Hagley Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
EBERLE, J. FULLER, 110 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol 
Epwarps, Lt.-CoL. A. C., Bournestream House, Wotton-under-Edge. 
Epwarps, HERBERT G., Oakfield, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

ELLis, JAMES, Park Lodge, Uxbridge. 
*Exuis, IT. S., 6 Clarence Street, Gloucester. 

ELtis, Mrs. OswaLp W., 14 Alexandra Road, Gloucester. 
Emeris, Rev. William C., M.A , The Vicarage, Burford, Oxon. 
Essex, SIR R. WALTER, Grey Gables, Bourton-on-the- Water, Glos. 
Evans, ARNOLD, 4 Litfield Place, Clifton Down, Bristol. 

Evans, Charles E., Nailsea Court, Bristol. 

Evans, HENLEY, 3 Albert Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Evans, Mrs. HENLEY, 3 Albert Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Evans, Horace L., 4 Litfield Place, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
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1926 Evans, H.L. V., 40 Royal York Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 
1926 Evans, Mrs. H. L. V., 40 Roval York Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 
1921 Evans-LawreEnce, Mrs., Whittington Court, Andoversford. 


1923. FAWCETT, Pror. E., F.R.S., The University, Bristol. 

1925 Fenwick, MARK, Abbotswood, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. 

1926 FeEstTING, Mrs. Francis, Hyde House, Chalford, Glos. 

1923 FIELDING, Mrs. FRANK, Lamorna, Tuffley Avenue, Gloucester. 

1916 FIELDING, JoHN, Broadsground, Upton St. Leonard’s, Glos. 

1915 *Finuay, D. E., M.B., Wellsdene, Park Road, Gloucester. 

1925 FirtH, Mrs. BERNARD, Coates Manor, Cirencester. 

1920 ©FIsH, ARTHUR C., The Bungalow, Compton Dando, Somerset. 

1924 FISKE, Cyrit E., Croix de Guerre avec Palme, B.A. Cantab., F.R.G.S., 
The Chipping, Wotton-under-Edge. 

1923 Fo.t, H. E., M.A., The Court House, Beckford, Tewkesbury. 

I91Ig9 ForBEs, BarrRE KR. M., 9 Beaufort Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

1901 Ford, Roger, Hartfield, Cotham Park, Bristol. 

1922 Forp-MELLows, Capt. F., 9 Vanbrugh Road, Bedford Park, W. (4). 

1924 Fort, J. A., Harington House, Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos. 

1924 Foster, Capt. F. K., Altt Dinas, Bayshill, Cheltenham. 

1924 Foster, Mrs. F. K., Altt Dinas, Bayshill, Cheltenham. 

1924 Foster, J. J., M.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Fairlie, Churchdown, 
Gloucester. 

1926 Foster, Mrs. J. J., Fairlie, Churchdown, Gloucester. 

1922 FRANCILLON, Mrs. PHYLLIS, Woodmancote House, Dursley. 

1923 FRANCIS, EDwarD, Westcote, Charlton Lane, Cheltenham. 

1914 FRAncIS, G. C., St. Tewdric, Chepstow. 

1925 FRawncis, Miss M. E., Broadwell, Moreton-in-the Marsh, Glos. 

1919 FRANKISS, CHARLES, 14 Church Street, Tewkesbury. 

1926 FREEMAN, W. LUDFORD, M.A., LL.D., Guildhall, Bristol. 

1922 FRrReEnNcH, C. H., 41 Downleaze, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

1922. FrReEncuH, Mrs. C. H., 41 Downleaze, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

1910. SsoFripp, W. D., 111 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

1920 «6F ry, A. M., 8 Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 

Ig0l_ Fry, CLAUDE BasiL, Hannington Hall, Highworth, Wiltshire. 

rgor *Fryer, Alfred C., Ph.D., and M.A. Leipsic, F.8.A., 13 Eaton Crescent, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

1905 FRYER, Miss GERTRUDE A., 6 Chantry Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

1914. FyFFeE, EDWARD WATHEN, Trullwell, Box, Stroud, Glos. 

1922 Fyrre, Miss G. I., Trullwell, Box, Stroud, Glos. 


I91II GARDINER, J., The Elms, Rudgeway, Bristol. 

1925 GEDGE, Miss A. K., 12 Montpellier Grove, Cheltenham. 

1897 GEORGE, CH. W., 51 Hampton Road, Redland, Bristol. 

1884 Gibbs, H. Martin, Barrow Court, Flax Bourton, Bristol. 

1920 GisBBs, LT.-CoL. THE Rr. Hon. GeorcGe A., P.C., M.P., D.L., 
Tyntesfield, Bristol. 

1924 GILEs, E. V., The Firs, near Dursley, Glos. 

1924 GILL, H. W. C., 144 Newbridge Road, St. Anne’s Park, Bristol. 

1925 GILLEspy, Mrs. E. R., Manor House, Ashleworth, Gloucester, 


1926 
1925 
1923 
1918 


1900 
1919 
I9IO 


1920 


IQIQ 
1923 
1922 
1926 
1914 


1903 
1922 


1920 
I9I9Q 
1893 
IQI4 
1925 


1918 
1926 
1923 
1g2I 
1876 
1920 
1926 
1922 
1826 
1922 
1907 
1919 
I92I 
1920 
1925 
1923 
1926 
1876 
1890 


1923 


Io 


GILLEspy, Rev. F. R., Manor House, Ashleworth, Gloucester. 
GLENNIE, F. G., 33 Pembroke Road, Bristol. 
GLOUCESTER, THE RT. REV. THE BisuopP oF, The Palace, Gloucester. 


*GLOUCESTER, THE VERY itEV. THE DEAN oF, F.S.A., The Deanery, 


Gloucester. (Chatrman of Council). 


*GopFREY, F. W., The Cross House, Tewkesbury. 
*GOLDINGHAM, H., Innocks, North Nibley, Wotton-under-Edge. 


GooDALL, Rev. Canon R. W., 19 Elmdale Road, Tyndall’s Park, 
Bristol. 

Goucu, A. R., F.R.I.B.A., Compton Lodge, 98 Hampton Road, 
Bristol. 

GouGu, W., Nore Marsh, Wootton Bassett, Wilts. 

GRAHAME, Miss M., 21 Cornwallis Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 

Gray, B. C., Northend, High Street, Tewkesbury. 

GREEN, JOSIAH, The Council House, Bristol. 

GRIFFITHS, JOHN S., M.R.C.S. Eng., Redland Park House, Redland, 
Bristol. 

Grosvenor, Wilshaw W., M.A., M.D., The Vicarage, Bury, nr. Pul- 
borough, Sussex. 

aperennoor P. G. J.. MA., D.S.0., M.C., Ivywell, Stoke Bishop, 
Bristo 

GUISE, SIR ANSELM, BART., Elmore Court, Gloucester. 

Gummer, Horace, Herbert Lodge, Cotham Park, Bristol. 

GuRNEY, W. GERALD, LL.B., 12 Wellington Square, Cheltenham. 

GWYNN, CAPTAIN H. N., 3 All Saints’ Court, Exchange, Bristol. 

GwyYTHER, E. N., 30 Imperial Square, Cheltenham. 


Haines, J. W., Midhurst, Hucclecote, Gloucester. 

HALL, F. MARSHALL, 4 Henlcaze Gardens, Westbury, Bristol. 

HALL, [RVING VINCENT, B.A., 148 Fishponds Road, Eastville, Bristol. 
HANNAM-CLARK, T., 4 Lansdown Place, Cheltenham. 

Harding, Rev. Canon John Taylor, M.A., Pentwyn, Monmouth. 
HarpDIncG, Miss E. M., Bower Ashton, near Bristol. 

HARDING, Miss N. D., The Council House, Bristol. 

Harpy, Major C. C , 13 Westbury Park, Bristol 

HARFORD, MRS. EVELYN, Horton, Chipping Sodbury. 
HARGREAVES-Mawps_LEy, R. H., 80 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
HaRLeEY, Epw. MORTIMER, 4 Harley Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


*HARMER, W. SCOTFORD, Rivercourt, Cirencester. 


Harris, G. F., 23 Malvern Road, Gloucester. 

Harris, H. Etwin, B.A., M.B. (Cantab.), F.R.C.S. Eng., 13 Lansdown 
Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

Harris, ARTHUR, Gables, Churchdown, Gloucester. 

HAaRRIS-BURLAND, J. B., B.A. Oxon, Lyons Close, Pevensey, Sussex. 

Hart, Miss D., Gargoyles, Queen’s Road, Cheltenham. 

HARTLAND, ERNEST, M.A., F.S.A., Hardwick Court, Chepstow (Hon. 
Members 

HARTLAND, E. S1IpNEy, LL.D., D.Litt., F.S.A., 13 Alexandra Road, 
Gloucester. (Hon. Member). 

HARVEY, WILLIAM H., 29 Lansdown Crescent, Cheltenham. 


II 


Hawker, H. E., Bank House, Regent Street, Stonehouse, Glos. 

Hawkins, J. G., Bafford, near Cheltenham. 

HEALING, S. H., F.R.I.B.A., Spring Bottom, Charlton Kings, Chelten- 
ham. 

HepcEs, Mrs. E. M. Bourne, The Dingle, Upper Slaughter, Glos. 

HERAPATH, Major HowarbD M., 2 St. John’s Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Herbert, Arthur Grenville, 108 Queen’s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

Herbert, W. Hawkins. Paradise House, Painswick, Stroud. 

HERDMAN, D. W., 32 Tennyson Road, Cheltenham. 

Hick.inG, H. T., Lloyds Bank House, Dursley, Glos. 

Hicks, Miss G. E., Cotswold House, Park Road, Gloucester. 

Hiccins, Henry, Willsbridge House, Bristol. 

Hiaos, W. N., South Lee, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Hicuam, E. J. G., Hazlewood, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 

HIGNETT, GEOFFREY, Hodshill Hall, South Stoke, Bath. 

HiIGN&TT, Mrs. GEOFFREY, Hodshill Hall, South Stoke, Bath. 

HILL, Mrs. Burrow, Clifton Wood House, Clifton, Bristol. 

Hitt, W. Norton, 23 Carnarvon Road, Bristol. 

HILL, HEDLEY, M.D., tor Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Hirst, Francis J., M.A., Bampton, Oxon. 

Hirst, H.C. M., A.R.IL.B.A., 36 Henleaze Gardens, Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol. 

HoBART-BIRD, 18 Lansdowne Place, Cheltenham. 

Holford, Lieut.-Col. Sir G. L., K.0.V.0., c/o D. Lindsay, Esq., Estate 
Office, Tetbury, Glos. 

Houms, J. M., C.S.I., Nubie House, Lansdown, Cheltenham. 

Hott, REv. VERNON, Tormarton Rectory, Bristol. 

Hone, G. LEONARD, Church Street, Tewkesbury. 

Hops-Epwarps, Mrs., Wharton Lodge, near Ross, Herefordshire. 

HorpDER, P. Mortey, F.S.A., F.R.ILB.A., 5 Arlington Street, St. 
James’s, S.W. (1). 

Hore, Mrs. A. H., Crenden, Lansdown Road, Cheltenham. 

HornsBy, Miss BEatrix, Chalford Hill, Stroud. 

HouGuTon, F. T.S., M.A., F.S.A., F.G.S., 188 Hagley Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

HovusEHOLD, H. W., M.A., Red Gables, Charlton Lane,Cheltenham. 

HowELL, Miss M. E. C., 32 Kegent’s Park Road, London, N.W. (1). 

HuppEN, W. E. C., 125 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

HupDveEstTon, C. Roy, 19 Canyage Rond, Clifton, Bristol. 

Hunter, A. A., Devonshire House, Montpellier Drive, Cheltenham. 


*Hurry, A. E., Hempsted Court, Gloucester. 


Hutton, Miss H. M., The Manor, Dursley, Gloucester. 
Hutton, Mrs. STAMFORD, Harescombe Grange, Gloucester. 


*HyYeEtt, Sir F. A., Painswick House, Stroud, Glos. (Hon. Member). 


Irwin, Rev. W. M., D.D., Kingswood Rectory, Wotton-under-Edge, 
Isacke, Miss, Stratford Abbey College, Stroud, Glos. 
Ivens, H. P., 18 Alexandra Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


JackKMAN, J. C., Breadstone, nr. Berkeley. 


£919 
1922 
1925 
1912 
I9gI9Q 


1917 
1906 
I1QII 
Iglr 
1926 
1926 
1904 
1893 
1920 
£907 
1913 
1888 


1925 
1924 
1924 
1922 
1924 
1926 
1924 
1gII 
1912 
1922 
1922 
x90! 
1923 
1925 
1916 


1923 
1921 
1920 
1914 
1926 
1926 
x910 
1906 


1924 
1904 
1923 
1923 
1918 
1926 


IZ 


James, WALTER, Avongrove, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 

JeFFcoaT, Rev. R., M.A., 5 Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol. 

JEFFERIES, F. W., Le Coteau, Ryedown Hill, Bitton, nr. Bristol. 

JENKINS, EDGAR J., Wallcroft, Durdham Park, Bristol. 

Jenks, Epwarp, D.C.L., LL.B., M.A., 19 Campden Hill Road, 
Kensington, W. (8). 

JENNER-Fust, Rev. DENTON, M.A., Hill Vicarage, Falfield, Glos. 


*JENNER-Fust, HERBERT, M.A., Hill Court, Falfield, Glos. 
*JEUNE, Co. E. B., D.L., Whaddon Manor, Gloucester. 


JEuNE, Mrs. E. B., Whaddon Manor, Gloucester. 

JOBLING, G. C., St. Stephen’s Manor, Cheltenham. 

Jounson, Mrs. A. M., The Culver House, Amberley, Stroud, Glos. 

JouNsoN, Miss H. T., Ellesmere Lodge, The Park, Cheltenham. 
OHNSTONE-VAUGHAN, W. J., The Old Rectory, Wotton, Gloucester. 
ones, Miss Lilian B., Foxfield, Lechlade, Glos. 


g Sabens Rev. Canon R. C. S., The Vicarage, Fairford, Glos. 


ones, Walter H., M.A., Morgan Hall, Fairford, Glos. 
JUDGE, FREDERICK, 159 Cheltenham Road, Bristol. 


KARN, CyRIL, Berkeley Street, Gloucester. 

KEELY, Rev. A. W. J., M.A. , Greystones, Minghiunanaptail Glos. 
KEELY, Mrs., Greystones, Minchinhampton, Glos. 

KELLEY, REv. W.S., M.A., Woodmancote Court, Dursley, Glos. 
KENDALL, E. W., Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos. 

KENNEN, REv. F., Longborough Vicarage, Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos. 
KERR, Miss ETHEL M., Rosemount, Greenock, Scotland. 


*KERR, Lt.-CoLt. Russet J., B.A., The Haie, Newnham-on-Severn. 


KEYSER, Cuas. E., M.A., F.S.A., Aldermaston Court, near Reading. 
KinGc, Mrs. HuBertT, Newmarket Court, Nailsworth, Glos. 

Kina, H. J. H., Newmarket Court, Nailsworth, Glos. 

KNOWLES, HENRY, Egerton House, The Spa, Gloucester. 


*KNOWLES, W. H., F.S.A., Well Close, Lansdown Parade, Cheltenham. 


LamB, T.S., LL.B., St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 

LAMBERT, UVEDALE, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.Soc., South Park Farm, 
Blechingley, Surrey. 

LANGHORNE, W. H., College Cottage, Chalford, Stroud. 

LANGLEY-SMITH, W., Wotton Hill House, Gloucester. 

Lawson, V. A., St. Ringers, Cirencester. 

LEACH, RICHARD ERNEST, M.A., Fairview, Painswick, Stroud. 

LEE, Mrs. M., 50 Alma Vale Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

LEEMAN, Dr. T. Curtis, The Knoll, Chipping Sodbury. 


*LEIGHTON, W., 7 Kensington Place, Clifton, Bristol (Secretary for Brestof) . 


LEONARD, PROFESSOR GEORGE H., M.A., 1 Prince’s Buildings, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

LETHAM, Miss H., Rosemount, Greenock, Scotland. 

LEVY-LANGFIELD A., Trinmore, Clifton Down, Bristol. 

LEWARNE, Dr. F., Stone Croft, Cricklade, Wiltshire. 

LEWARNE, Mrs. M. P., Stone Croft, Cricklade, Wiltshire. 

Lewis, W. J., 13 Henleaze Road, Durdham Down, Bristol. 

LisTER, LiruTt. E. A., R.N.R., Leigh Vicarage, Cheltenham. 


1923 
1920 
1880 
1907 
1926 
IQI4 
1913 
IQII 
1925 
1917 
IQIQ 
1923 


1923 
1923 
19aI 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1926 
1910 
IQII 


1913 
T92I 
1922 
1g2I 
1919 
1922 
1925 
1907 
1888 
1904 
1925 
1922 
1908 
1922 
1919 
1901 
1918 
1926 
1926 
1923 
1923 
1925 
1919 
1892 
1gII 
1920 
1920 
1926 
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LIsTER, GEORGE, Underhill House, Dursley, Glos. 

LISTER, Sir R. Ashton, The Towers, Dursley. 

LITTLE, E. P., Whitemoor, Amberley, Stroud, Glos. 

Little, F. A., Atcombe Court, Woodchester, Stroud, Glos. 

LITTLE, ARTHUR W., The Woodlands, Almondsbury, nr. Bristol. 

LITTLEDALE, CoL., Ravenhurst, Cheltenham 

LITTLEDALE, T. A. R., Wiltondale, Ross-on-Wye. 

Liverpool, Rt. Hon. the Earl of, Kirkham Abbey, Yorkshire. 

LLOYD-BAKER, Cot. A. B., Devonshire House, Cheltenham. 

Lobbett, A. J. R., Henbury Hill, Bristol. 

Locock, H. T., 4 Clifton Park, Clifton, Bristol. 

LONGFIELD, LiEuT.-CoL. W. E., The Manor House, Arlington, Bibury, 
Glos. 

LONGFIELD, Mrs. W. E., The Manor House, Arlington, Bibury, Glos. 

LOVEGROVE, E. W., F.S.A., Ruthin School, N. Wales. 

Lowson, J. G. F., Quarwood, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. 

Lowson, Mrs. Flowerdew, Quarwood, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. 

Luce, Rev. C. E., St. Nicholas Vicarage, Park Road, Gloucester. 

LUKE, F. C., 2 Downleaze, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 

LYALL, W. H., M.B.E., M.A., The New Club, Cheltenham. 

Lyppon, F. S., 5 Beaufort Road, Clifton, Bristol 

LysaGutT, W. R., Castleford, Chepstow. 


McARTHOUR, REv. C., M.A., Strathdurn, Cheltenham, 
MACKENZIE, L. S., 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 

Mackinlay, Mrs. H. M., Bencombe House, Uley, Glos, 

MapDan, Miss EpitTH H., 13 College Green, Gloucester. 

MapGE, WALTER H., LL.B., 34 Brunswick Road, Gloucester. 
Matcoumm, L. W. G., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 

MANSELL, JAMES, B.A., Mirfield House, Churchdown, Gloucester. 
MARGETSON, JACK, Brightside, Stroud, Glos. 

MARLING, STANLEY, Littleworth House, Amberley, Glos. 
Marmont, B. P., Windsoredge House, Inchbrook, Stroud, Glos, 
MARSHALL, Mrs. F. E., Inglewood, Eldorado Road, Cheltenham. 
MARSHALL, GEORGE, The Manor House, Breinton, Hereford. 
MARSLAND, ELLIS, 32 Camberwell Grove, London, S.E. (5). 


*MARTIN, A. TRICE, M.A., F.S.A., 11 Vyvyan Terrace, Clifton, Bristo} 


MARTIN, G. PALLISER, 107 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
MaRTIN, Dr. J. M., The Tower House, Pittville Circus, Cheltenham, 
MarTIN, R. HOLLanp, F.S.A., Overbury Court, Tewkesbury. 
Masters, Miss M. D., 7 York Gardens, Clifton, Bristol. 

MATHIESON, WILFRID, Mount Pleasant, Box, Minchinhampton, Glos. 
MATTHEWS, F. H., The Pools, Broadway. 

MATTHEWS, Mrs. F. H., The Pools, Broadway. 

MATTHEWS, HAROLD E., Nore Road, Portishead, Bristol. 
MATTHEWS, T. G., Newport Towers, Berkeley. 

Meredith, W. L., 2 Vistla Cottage, Penllyne, Cowbridge, Glam. 
MetcaLFE, T. T. S., Claydon House, Lechlade. 

METFORD, LT.-Cot. F. K. S., O.B.E., Fox Elms, Matson, Gloucester- 
MICHELL, GEORGE B., Frampton-on-Severn, Glos. 

MILEs, Miss M. E., Kemble Lodge, Cirencester. 


1902 
1923 
1gI2 
1880 
1900 
1913 
1920 
1919 
1921 
1919 
roIg 
1924 
1923 


1923 
1922 
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1926 
1906 
1896 


1902 
1924 
1889 


1924 
1923 
1902 
1925 


1909 
1902 
1903 
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1920 


IQI2 
1908 
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1QI3 
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1920 
1925 
1924 
1920 
1922 


1920 
1907 
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Miles, P. Napier, Kingsweston, near Bistol. 

MILLBouRN, A. R., M.A., Colston’s School, Stapleton, Bristol. 
MILLs, REv. C. C., D.D., The Rectory, Dursley. 

Mitxis, H. HamILton, Sudgrove House, nr. Stroud, Glos. 
Moffatt, H. C., Hamptworth Lodge, nr. Salisbury. 

MorrFatTtT, Mrs., Goodrich Court, Ross. 

Moore, T. W., Battledown, Tewkesbury. 

Moore, Rev. W. E., M.A., Randwick Vicarage, Glos. 
MorLEY, L. J., 6 Gordon Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Morris, Miss H., 6 Beaufort Buildings, Gloucester. 

Motrray, Miss M. U., Lemsford, Leckhampton Road, Cheltenham. 
Murray, Dr. R. W., Briarfield, Churchdown, Gloucester. 
*Mynors, Rev. A. B., M.A., Kempsford Vicarage, Fairford, Glos. 


NayYLor, Rev. H. S., 6 Montpellier Villas, Cheltenham. 
NEWMAN, HERBERT, Rockness, Nailsworth, Glos. 

NEwMawn, Miss H. M., Sutton House, Howard St., Gloucester. 
NICHOLETTs, Miss H. G., 24 Caledonia Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
NORGROVE, WALTER, 22 Alma Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Norris, HERBERT E., The Market Place, Cirencester. 


*OaTLEY, Sir G. H., F.R.I.B.A., Church House, Clifton, Bristol. 
OLIVER, Mrs. E. J., The Mansells, Minety, Malmesbury. 

*OMAN, SIR C. W. C., K.B.E., M.P., M.A., M.B.A., F\S.A., Frewin Hall, 

Oxford. 

ORMEROD, Miss A. M., Highfield House, Stonehouse, Glos. 
OsMoND, A. VIcToR, 15 Bridge Street, Bristol. 
OVERBURY, THOS., F.R.I.B.A., Doric House, St. Mark’s, Cheltenham. 
OweENn, A. S., Keble College, Oxford. 


PappIson, R. O., Bownham, Stroud, Glos. 

Page, Arthur W., 2 Bristol Chambers, St. Nicholas Street, Bristol. 
PaineE, A. E. W., 6 Wellington Square, Cheltenham. 

PAINE, Miss I. C. R., Milocroft, Hempsted, Gloucester. 

PAINTER, BriG.-GEN. A. C., C.M.G., Hambrook House, Charlton Kings, 

Glos. 

Palmer, Albert J., Fairford Park, Fairford, Glos. 

Parker. George, M.A., M.D., 14 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
PARKER, H. A. M., M.A. (Cantab), 3 Blenheim Road, Redland, Bristol. 
Parry. Miss Edith, Witton Villa, Droitwich. 

Parsons, H. F., M.R.C.S.Eng., The Heath, Sneyd Park, Clifton, Bristol. 
Pavey, Miss ALIcE, 12 The Avenue, Clifton, Bristol. 

Pavey-Smith, G. H , The Hollies, Nai!sworth. 

Payne, Mrs. A. P., Coates Manor, Cirencester. 

PEARCE, Miss G. M., Gargoyles, Queen’s Road, Cheltenham. 

PEaRcE, H. A., Silverdale, Hucclecote, Gloucester. 

PEARCE, WALTER T., Melville Lodge, Graham Road, Weston-super- 

Mare. 

*PENBERTHY, MAJOR JOHN, Dean Hall, Newnham, Glos. 
*Penley, R. H., B.A., Rockstowes, Uley, Glos. 


r9IO 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1905 
1912 
1883 
1924 
1923 
1921 
1926 
1923 
1920 
1925 
1Q9II 
1915 
1919 
1886 
T9IQ 
1925 


1920 
1922 
1922 
1913 
1913 
I9IQ 
1920 
1925 
1920 
1919 
1904 
1923 
1909 
1893 


1923 
1926 
1916 
1922 
1923 
19I9Q 
1923 
IQI4 
IQI4 
1923 


1904 
1909 
1921 
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Penny, Rev. L. P., Diocesan Church House, Gloucester, 
PERCIVAL Miss A. M., Coombe, Litton Cheyney, Dorsct. 
PercIvAL, Mrs. D. K., Whitehall, Pembroke, S. Wales. 
PERCIVAL, Mrs. PHILIP, 44 Cheyne Court, London, S.W. (3). 
Perry, Miss M. P., 6 Chantry Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Puityiprs, Miss I. O., Picton House, Broadway, Worcs, 
Pitcairn, Rev. D. Lee. M.A., 1 Laura Place, Bath. 

PITCHER SYDNEY, College Court, Gloucester. 

Pitt, W. PEPPERELL, Orchard House, Orchard Lane, Bristol. 
Pooteg, A. L., M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 

PooLeE, Miss E. A., Quinton Vicarage, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Poo.e, Rev. Gorpon H., B.A., Quinton Vicarage, Stratford-on-Avon. 
PooLey, HENRY, 5 Seafield, South Road, Weston-super-Mare. 
Pope, WALLINGTON, Pendarren, Hucclecote, Gloucester. 


*Powell, A. Cecil, The Hermitage, Weston-super-Mare. 
*Prick, REES, F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot., Bannits, Broadway, Worcestershire. 


Price, W. R., B.A., F.L.S., 61 Montague Square, W. (1). 


*PRITCHARD, JOHN E., F.S.A., 22 St. John’s Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


PRITCHARD, O. W. Mostyn, Isle of Rhé, North Nibley, Glos 
PRITCHARD, REv. W.G., M. A., 6 Palace Yard, Gloucester. 


RaDcLirFE, H. S., Ulcombe Lodge, Saltford, Bath. 

RalikeEs, T. A., Talbots End, Cromhall, Glos. 

RANGER, GILBERT O., Coln Rogers, Fossbridge, Glos. 

RatciiFF, Miss C. LILian, O.B.E., Southam de la Bere, Prestbury, Glos 

RaTCLIFF, Miss PHYLLIS, Southam de la Bere, Prestbury, Glos. 

RAwLIn$S, J. E., Syston Court, Mangotstield, Bristol. 

RaAYNER-Woop, Mrs., Old Colwall, Malvern. 

RENTON, J. HAaLt, F.S.A., Rowfold Grange, Billingshurst, Sussex. 

REYNARDSON, H. F. Bircu, Rudge Hill House, nr. Stroud. 

RIcarbDo, Lt.-Cot. H. G., Gatcombe, Minchinhampton. 

RICHARDSON, FRANK, 5 Percival Koad, Clifton, Bristol. 

RIPLEY Mrs. JOHN, Witcombe Park, nr. Gloucester. 

Rrxon, W. A., Turkdean Manor, Northleach, Glos. 

Robbins, Rev. John, 24 Sheffield Terrace, Campden Hill, London, 
W.. (8). 

RoBerts, Miss A. M., Applegarth, Bussage, Stroud. 

RoBerrs, Miss B., 3 Grafton Terrace, Ashtord Road, Cheltenham. 

RoBERTS, REV. EDWARD, Fairseat, 34 Sedlescombe hoad, St. Leonards, 

RoBeErts, J. O., Rikenel, Gloucester. 

RosBerts, T. H., 16 Alexandra Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

ROBERTSON, ReEv. J. H., Syston Rectory, Mangotsfield, Bristol. 

ROBINSON, ARNOLD W., 31 Cornwallis Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 

ROBINSON, FOSTER G., Goldney House, Clifton Hill, Bristol. 

ROBINSON, HaROLpD G., Cote, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

aa Rev. L. M., 8.T.D., D.C.L., Philadelphia Divinity School, 
U.S.A, 

Rosinson, W. G., Parklands, Whitminster, Gloucester. 

RoGErs, T. PERCIVAL, Friezewood, Rudgeway, Bristol. 

Romney, Mrs. F. W., Tyre Hill House, Hanley Swan, Worcester. 


19OI 
1919 
IQI4 
1920 


1920 
1923 


1919 
1919 
1920 
1923 
1923 
1919 
1922 
1923 
1897 
1876 
1876 
IQI4 
1920 
1921 
1919 
IQOI 
1881 


1924 
I9IQ 
1922 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1925 
1880 
1925 
1902 
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I9IO 
1903 
1923 
I9I2 
1926 
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1925 
1906 
1922 
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RopER, Miss I. M., F.L.S., 4 Woodfield Road, Redland, Bristol. 

Ros.iyn, H. E., The Red Lodge, Park Row, Bnistol. 

Rupp, Miss M. A., Woodlands, Bussage, Stroud, Glos. 

RupGg, Dr. C. K., L.R.C.P.Lond., 145 Whiteladies Road, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


*RUSHFORTH, G. MCN., M.A., F.S.A., Riddlesden, Malvern Wells. 


RUSSELL, S. B., Tower Close, Snowshill, Broadway. 


SAGE, FREDERIC S., Carnanton, Julian Road, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
SALMON, CapT. H. PoMERoy, Tockington Manor, nr. Bristol, 
SANDERS, T. E., The Close, Minchinhampton, Glos. 

Sandys, Lady, Whitecroft, Nailsworth, Stroud. Glos. 

SANIGAR, W. T., 205 Avon Vale Road, Barton Hill, Bristol. 

Scott, CHARLES T., Ampney St. Peter, Cirencester. 

Scott, W. S., M.D., Great Haywood, Stafford. 

SERIONNE, G. DE, St. Kenelm’s Cottage, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. 
Sessions, Herbert, Quedgeley Court, Gloucester. 


*Sewell, Edward C., Foss Lodge, Cirencester. 


SHaw, J. E., M.B., 23 Caledonia Place, Clifton, Bristol. (Glos. 
SHERWOOD-HALE, T. E., Mount House, Alderley, Wotton-under-Edge, 
SHERBORNE, RIGHT Hon. Lorn, Sherborne House, Northleach. 
SHERBORNE, Lapy, Sherborne House, Northleach. 

SHIRLEY, S. A., Drinagh, Sneyd Park, Bristol 

SHUTE, Mrs., The Cottage, Bovn Hill, Maidenhead, Berks. 


*SIMPSON, J. J., 51 Downs Park West, Bristol. (Vice-Chaiyman of the 


Council). 
SINCLAIR, JOHN, C.B.E., M.D., M.R.C.P., The Hotel Curtis, Cheltenham. 
SINNOTT, COLONEL E. S., C.M.G., Tuffley Grange, Gloucester. 
SIVETER, Mrs., The Sheephouse, Tuffley, Gloucester. 
SMART, R. A., Rose Mede, Heathville Road, Gloucester. 
SMITH, CANON H. M., D.D., M.A., 8 College Green, Gloucester. 
SMITH, REv. J. OuTRAM, M.A., 8 College Green, Gloucester. 
SMITH, LEONARD, 5 Downs Park Fast, Bristol. 
SMITH, RICHARD HENRY, Woodchester House, Stroud, Glos 
SMITH, T. GRAVES, Aldreth, Stonehouse, Glos. 
SMITHIN, J. A., Cooper’s Hill, Brockworth, Gloucester. 
SouTaR, J. G., M.B., 20 Royal Parade, Cheltenham. 
SOYRES, B. DE, 1 Hurle Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 
SPOFFORTH, FAIRFAX, 21 Belgrave Road, Clifton, Bristol, 
STAGG, WILLIAM, Brislington Vicarage, Bristol. 
Stanton, A. W., Field Place, Stroud, Glos. 
STEADMAN, Mrs. CLIFFORD, 109 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
STEADMAN, VINCENT, 15 Belvedere Road, Bristol. 
STEPHENS, ALBERT J., The Hayes, Prestbury, Glos. 
STEPHENS, Mrs. ALBERT J., The Hayes, Prestbury, Glos. 
STEVENS, Mrs., Springhill, Nailsworth, Glos. 
Stock, Mrs. M. S. McMurrouaGu, Stoatshill, Uley, Glos. 
STONE, G. F., 18 Logan Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 
STONE, H. Svater, F.J.I., 22 Duchess Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
STROUD, J. S. G. W., The Mythe, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
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STROUD, L. L., High Street, Tewkesbury, . 

STURGE, THEODORE, Meadow Cottage, Winscombe, Somerset. 

SULLIVAN, REV. PonsSoNBY M., Rangeworthy Vicarage, Bristol. _ 

SULLY, HERBERT T., M.I.E.E., Woodrange, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol. 

SULLY, Mrs. HERBERT T., Woodrange, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

SUVERKROP, Miss E. A., Braeside, Symonds Yat, Ross, 


*SWYNNERTON, REV. C., F.S.A., The Old House, Burleigh, nr. Stroud. 


SYKES, ROBERT, 3 Gloucester Row, Clifton, Bristol. 


Taylor, Edmund J., 

Taytor, Mrs. Hirpa P., 19 Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 

TayYLor, L. GooDENOUGH, M.A., 19 Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 

TayY Lor, W. J. P., 24 Clarendon Road, Redland, Bristol. 

Terry, H. Carrns, M.B., Hampden House, Barton St., Gloucester. 

TEESDALE, Miss F. H., Whitminster House, Stonehouse. 

THATCHER, Wm. G., Lynwood, Brislington, Bristol. 

Tuomas, H. RussE.u, Heneage Court, Falfield, Glos. 

Thomas, J. Henry, 2 Wedderburn House, Wedderburn Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. (3). 

Tuomas, W. K., 4 Hillside, Cotham Hill, Bristol. 

THOMPSON, Prof. A. HAMiILton, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., Beck Cottage, 
Adel, Leeds. (President-elect). 

TuHompson, Miss N. B., Endcliffe, Henbury, Bristol. 

THompson, J. W., Harboro’ Hall, Blakedown, Kidderminster. 

THorRP, J. W. D., Coates Manor, Cirencester. 

THORPE, Capt. W. JARRATT, Gransmore, Hucclecote, Gloucester. 

THORPE, Mrs. A. L. T., Gransmore, Hucclecote, Gloucester. | 

THURSTON, Mrs. S., 8 Evelyn Court, Lansdown Terrace, Cheltenham. 

Tinson, C. J., The Cleevelands, Marle Hill, Cheltenham. 

TitLey, W. A., Wynton Lodge, Durdham Park, Bristol. 

Top, JAMES N., Dryleaze, Wotton-under-Edge. 

Topp, R. H., 4 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

TRAFFORD, G. R., B.A., Hill Court, Ross. 

TREwW, Harotp F., L.R.I.B.A., County Chambers, Gloucester. 

TRYE, Capt J. H., CBE, R.N., The Grotto, Leckhampton, 
Cheltenham. 

TrRYE, C. B., Addingham House, Westville Road, Ilkley, Yorks. 

TRYON, STEPHEN, Albion Chambers, Bristol. 

TuBBs, STANLEY W., Ellerncroft, Wotton-under-Edge, Glos. 

TuckeETT, Mrs. F. F., Frenchay, Bristol. 

TuckETT, J. E.S., M.A. (Cantab.), 12 Belvedere Road, Redland, Bristol}. 

TucKETT, R. C., 26 Orchard Street, Bristol. 

TUKE, Cor. A. W., 8 Pittville Villas, Cheltenham. 

TUKE, Mrs., 8 Pittville Villas, Cheltenham. 

TuRNER, A., Dunkirk Manor House, Amberley, Glos. 

Twiaes, H. W., 51 Woodstock Road, Redland, Bristol. 

TWINING, LLEWELLIN, 68 Woodstock Road, Bristol. 

TYRWHITT-WALKER, Cob. J., 21 Lansdown Terrace, Cheltenham. 
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Vaz, Hy., 16 Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 

VASSALL, H. G., Oldbury Court, Fishponds, nr. Bristol. 
VAUGHAN-HARRISON, Mrs., Ridge Cottage, Burleigh, Stroud, Glos. 
Vaughan-Hughes, Gerald M., Wyelands, Chepstow. 

VEAL, REV. THomas, Stone Vicarage, Falfield, Glos, 

VEaASEY, Rev. A. H., The Cottage, Hampnett, Northleach, Glos. 
VEREY, REv. C. H., Gwynfa, Painswick, Stroud. 

Vestey, Hon. Samuel, Stowell Park, Gloucester. 

Vickers, Kenneth H., University College, Southampton. 
VYNER-ELLIS, Mrs. G., Minsterworth Court, Gloucester. 


WADE, FREDERICK TAYLor, 38 Apsley Road, Clifton, Bristol, 

Wait, Lt.-Col H. W. K., 2 Worcester Villas, Clifton, Bristol. 

WALKER, Emery, F.S.A., Daneway House, nr. Cirencester. 

WALKER, MissM. S., B.A. (Lond.) Merlinhaven Lodge, Wotton-under- 


Edge, Glos. 
WALKER, LtT.-CoL. P. L. E., D.S.O., Great House, Chipping Sodbury, 
Glos. 


WALLER, Miss EpitTH, Phoenix House, Stroud, Glos. 
*WALLER, F.. W., F.R.I.B.A., 17 College Green, Gloucester. 
WALLER, LiEuT.-CoL. N. H., M.C., M.A., L.R.I.B.A., 17 College Green, 
Gloucester. 
Watton, T. C. H., 18 West Park, Clifton, Bristol. 
Warp, F. W., Willow Lodge, Hempsted, Gloucester. 
Warp, Rev. G. T. A., M.A., Eastington Rectory, Stonehouse, Glos. 
WARD, H. W., 105 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
*WARREN, ROBERT HALL, Coniston, Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
WaRREN, Mrs. RoBERT HALL, Coniston, Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol 
WATERMAN, A. N., M.A., c/o National Provincial Bank, Guildford. 
Watson, Epw. Jas., D. Litt., F.R.Hist.Soc., F.R.S.L., 12 John Street, 
Bristol. 

WATSON-WILLIaMs, P., M.D., 2 Rodney Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

Watt, Miss K., c/o G. Currie, Esq., Fernyside House, Gilmerton, 
Edinburgh. 

Watts, Rev. A., L.Th., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Yew Tree Villa, Tuffley, 
Gloucester. 

Way, Lewis J. U., F.S.A., F.R.G.8., at Woodleigh, Leigh Woods, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

WEATHERHEAD, Mrs., Harborne, Sydenham Road South, Cheltenham. 

WEBB, HERBERT B,., Rose Villa, Talbot Road, Brislington, Bristol. 

Wess, W. E., Capital and Counties Bank, Bristol. 

WELLINGTON, C. P., Saintbury, Broadway, Worcs. 

WELLS, ARTHUR E., Westbury Lodge, Durdham Down, Bristol. 

*WELLS, CHARLES, F.J.I., 134, Cromwell Road, St. Andrew’s Park, 

Bristol. 
WELLS, Mrs. CHARLES, 134 Cromwell Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 
WELLS, C. CouRTENAY, 7 Brunswick Road, Gloucester. 
WELLS, Mrs. K. H. F., Westbury Lodge, Durdham Down, Bristol. 
WERE, Miss D. J., Grasmere, Rockleaze, Bristol. 
WEsT, Rev. G. H., D.D., 48 Park Road, Gloucester, 
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WETHERED, Miss M. L., 97 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
WHATLEY, NoRMAN, M.A., Clifton College, Bristol. 
White, C. H., A.R.I.B.A., 47 College Green, Bristol. 
WuitE, J. B., M.A., 109 Queen’s Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
White, Samuel, Dorset House, Clifton, Bristol. 
WHITEMAN, W. W., Court House, Wotton, Gloucester. 
Whitey, H. S. B., Western Lawn, St. George’s Road, Cheltenham, 
Wiper, Mrs. A. M., Glencairn, Lansdown, Cheltenham. 
Wixins, Rev. H. J., D.D., Westbury-on-Trym Vicarage, Bristol. 
WILKINSON, REv. LEONARD, B.A., Ozleworth Rectory, Wotton-under- 
Edge, Glos. 
WILLiaMs, C, F., Hayes Lodge, Sydenham Road, Cheltenham. 
WILLIAMS, THos. WEBB, B.A., St. Mary’s, Uplyme, nr. Lyme Regis. 
WILLLs, Miss, Burwalls, Leigh Woods, Bristol. 
WItLs, Mrs. A. S. H., Achers, Woodchester, Glos. 
WILLS, ADMIRAL C. S., Achers, Woodchester, Glos. 
WILLs, Sir G. A., Bart., LL.D., Burwalls, Leigh Woods, Bristol. 
Wits, J. B., F.R.I.B,A., 15 Orchard Street, Bristol. 
WILLS, T. THORNTON, 19 Belgrave Road, Tyndalls Park, Bristol. 
WILSHIRE, F. A., Albion Chambers, Bristol. 
WILTSHIRE, G. O., Liuestowen, Frenchay, Bristol. 
Winchester, The Very Rev. the Dean of, D.D., The Deanery, 
Winchester. 
Wisg, WiLitaM Henry, 31 Henleaze Gardens, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol. 
*WITCHELL, E. NortHAM, Upper Birches, Stroud, Glos. 
WITCHELL, M. E. NortTHAM, Upper Birches, Stroud, Glos. 
Witts, Major E. F. B., D.S.O., The Manor, Upper Slaughter, Glos. 
Wollaston, Mrs., Flax Bourton, Bristol. 
WooDWARD, A. H., The Council House, Bristol. 
WooLWARD, Rev. S. A., Ewen, Cirencester. 
WRIGHT, JNO. ALFRED, C.E., 60 Churchways Avenue, Horfield, 
Bristol. 
WRIGLEY, A. E. Wyck Hill, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. 
WYNTER, ANDREW E., M.D., 11 Oakfield Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


YaBBICcoM, Cou. T. H., C.E., 23 Oakfield Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Youna, C. E. Barinc, Daylesford House, Kingham, Oxon. 
Young, R. Pilkington, Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos, 


ZEALAND, Dr. L., Ashleydyat, 85 Ashley Road, Bristol. 
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SUBSCRIBING LIBRARIES AND SOCIETIES. 


Bath Reference Library. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, c/o Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton 
Kent & Co., 31 Paternoster Row, E.C. (4) 

Bingham Public Library, Cirencester. 

Birmingham Reference Library. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Bristol Reference Library. 

British Museum, c/o B. F. Stevens and Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, 

W.C. (2) 

Cambridge University Library. 

Cheltenham College, Cheltenham. 

Cheltenham Public Library. 

Chicago University Library, c/o B. F. Stevens and Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, W.C. (2) 

Clifton College Library. 

Coventry Public Library. 

Gloucester High School for Girls. 

Gloucester Public Library. 

Guildhall Library, King Street, London, E.C. (2) 

Harvard College, U.S.A., c/o E. G. Allen & Son, Ltd., 14 Grape Street, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. (2) 

Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Library, Oxford. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Penn., U.S.A. 

Hereford Public Library. 

John Rylands Library, Manchester. 

Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Leeds University Library. 

Lincoln’s Inn Library, W.C. (2) 

Liverpool Public Library. 

London Library, 12 St. James’ Square, S.W. (1) 

Malvern Public Library. 

Manchester Reference Library. 

Marling School, Stroud, Glos. 

Michigan University, Ann Arbor, c/o Sotheran & Co., 140 Strand, 
W.C. (2) 

National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

New York Library, c/o B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
W.C. (2) 

Newberry Library, Chicago, c/o B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, W.C. (2) 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, U.S.A., c/o Messrs, 
B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. (2) 

Prussian State Library, c/o A. Asher and Co., Behrenstrasse, 17, 
Berlin, W. (8) 

Public Record Office, c/o H.M. Stationery Office, Books Section, 
Princes Street, Westminster, S.W. (1) 

Society of Merchant Venturers, Bristol. 

Stroud Public Library 
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1885 Victoria and Albert Museum (The Keeper of the Library), South 
Kensington, S.W. (7) 

1909 Wisconsin Historical Society, c/o H. Sotheran & Co., 140 Strand, 
W.C. (2) 

1913 Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A., c/o E. G. Allen 
& Son, 12 Grape Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. (2) 


(41) 
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Societies Excbanging Transactions. 


The Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, London, W. (1) 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, National Museum of 
Antiquities, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries (Ireland), 63 Merrion Square, 
Dublin. 

The Royal Archzological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
19 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. (r) 

The British Archzological Association, c/o C. W. F. Goss, 
Bishopsgate Institute, London, E.C. (2) 


The British School at Rome, c/o The Librarian, Valle Giulia, 
Rome, 51. 


The Birmingham Archzological Society, Midland Institute, 
Birmingham. 


The Cambrian Archzological Association, Rev. Ellis Davies, 
Whitford Vicarage, Holywell, N. Wales. 


The Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Museum of Archzology, 
Downing Street, Cambridge. 


The Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society and Field Club, 
Hon. Sec., G. E. Evans, 5 Quay Street, Carmarthen. 


The Chester and North Wales Archzological and Historic Society, 
Hon. Librarian, Grosvenor Museum, Chester. 


The Royal Institute of Cornwall, Museum, Truro, Cornwall. 
The Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club, Hon. Librarian, 
Roland Austin, Public Library, Gloucester. 


The Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archzological 
Society, Hon. Sec., Edward Wilson, Airethwaite, Kendal, 


The Derbyshire Archzological and Natural History Society, 
Hon. Sec., Percy H. Currey, 3 Market Place, Derby. 


The Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club, c/o 
Capt. J. E. Acland, F.S.A., County Museum, Dorchester. 


The Essex Archzological Society, The Museum, Colchester. 
The Kent Archzological Society, The Museum, Maidstone, Kent 


The Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, Hon Librarian, 
Dr. R. T. Bailey, 51 Grove Street, Liverpool. 
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The Lincoln Architectural and Archzological Society, c/o 
Librarian, Public Library, Lincoln. 

The London and Middlesex Archzological Society, Hon. Librarian 
C. W. F. Goss, F.S.A., Bishopsgate Institute, London, 
E.C. (2) 

The Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne, The Librarian, 
The Black Gate, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The Norfolk and Norwich Archzological Society, Hon. Sec., 
The Subscription Library, Guildhall Hill, Norwich. 


The William Salt Archzological Society, c/o Librarian, Wm. Salt 
Library, Stafford. 

The Somersetshire Archeological and Natural History Society, 
Taunton Castle, Somerset. 

The Shropshire Archzological and Natural History Society, c/o 
Librarian, Public Library, Shrewsbury. 

The Suffolk Institute of Archzology and Natural History, H. R. 
Barker (Librarian), Moyses Hall Museum, Bury St. Edmunds. 

The Surrey Archeological Society, Castle Arch, Guildford. 

The Sussex Archzological Society, Lewes Castle, Lewes, Sussex. 


The Thoresby Society, Hon. Treasurer, G. D. Lumb, F.S.A., 
10 Park Street, Leeds. 


The Thoroton Society, F. Arthur Wadsworth (Hon. Librarian), 
Bromley House, Nottingham. 


The Wiltshire Archzological and Natural History Society, The 
Museum, Devizes, Wilts. 

The Worcestershire Archeological Society, c/o Public Library, 
Worcester. 

The Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical Association, 
W. T. Lancaster, F.S.A., Hon. Librarian, 10 Park Place, 
Leeds. 

The Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
U.S.A., c/o Messrs. Wheldon & Wesley, 2-4 Arthur Street, 
London, W.C. (2) 

[35] 


KENDAL: 
Titus Wixtson & Son, PRINTERS, 28, HIGHGATE. 
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Terms of Admission to the Society 


Those who are desirous of joining the Society can be admitted 
after election by the Council, on the following conditions : 


I. As Lire MEmBERs for a Composition of £7 7s., and an 
Entrance Fee of ros. 6d., which will entitle them to 
receive for life the annual volumes of Transactions of 


the Society that may be issued after the date of pay- 
ment. 


{I. As ANNUAL MEMBERS upon payment of 10s, 6d. Entrance 
Fee, and an Annual Subscription of tos. 6d., which 
will entitle them to receive the annual volume of 
Transactions for every year for which their subscriptions 
are paid. 


The Annual Subscription becomes due on the Ist January, 
and the Hon. General Secretary will be obliged if 
members will send their subscriptions to him at 
24 Parkend Road, Gloucester. 


By order of the Council, the Transactions of the Society are 
only issued to those members who have paid their 
subscriptions for the corresponding year, and only the 
names of those elected members who have paid their 
entrance fee and first annual ae daa are entered 
in the list of Members, 


Application for admission as members may be made to any of 
the Hon. Local Secretaries, the Hon. Secretary for 
Bristol or to 


ROLAND AUSTIN, 
24 PARKEND Roap, GLOUCESTER, 
Hon. General Secretary. 


The Council, June 1926 


CaarrMAN: THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF GLOUCESTER, F‘S.A. 


Vicg-CHAIRMAN: J. J. SIMPSON. - - 
PRESIDENT OF THE SocIETY : HAROLD BRAKSPEAR, F.S.A. 

ity of Bristol.—Vics-Prestpents: John E. Pritchard, F.S.A.; Alfred C. 
Fryer, Ph.D., F.S.A.: J. J. Simpson. OUNCIL Proper: C. E. Boucher, 
B.Sc.Lond. ; Charles Wells; A. Cecil Powell; N. Averay-Jones; Sir G. H. 
Oatley, F.R.I.B.A ; J. E. Barton, M.A.; A, Trice Martin, F.S.A. ; Rev. R. T. 
Cole, M.A.; R.H. Warren. Secretary for Bristol: Wilfrid Leighton. 

City of Gloucester.—Vice-Presipents: Sir James Bruton; Very 
Rev. the Dean of Gloucester, F.S.A.; G.S. Blakeway; F. W. Waller, F.R.I.B.A. 
Councit Proper: T.S. Ellis; J. W. Barnett ; Col. BE. B. Jeune. 

@holtenham.—Vicz-Presipent: G. M. Currie. Counci, Proprr: 
L. W. Barnard, F.R.I.B.A.; W. H. Knowles, F.S.A.; F. B. de Sausmarez, 
M.A. Loeal Secretary: Lt.-Col. J.C. Duke. 

Cirencester District. — Vicz-Presipents: Rt. Hon. Earl Bathurst ; 
E. C. Sewell. Councirt Proper: W. Scotford Harmer; Rev. A. B. 
Mynors, M.A. Local Secretaries: Cirencester —E.C. Sewell. Fatrford— 
Canon R.C. S. Jones. 

Forest of Dean District.—Vickz-Presipent: Lt.-Col. Russell J. Kerr, 
B.A. Councit Propgr: Sir F. H. Crawley-Boevey, Bart. Local 
ict ae Nea Lydney—Major John Penberthy. Newent—Edward Conder, 

S.A. 

Northern District.—Loca] Secretary: E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.Soc. . 

Stroud District.—Vice-Presipents: Sir F. A. Hyett; W. St. Clatr 
Baddeley. Counctt Proper: Rev. W. B. Atherton, B.A.; E.N. Witchell. 
Local Secretaries: Stroud—Rev. R. J. Burton, M.A. Dursley—R. H. 
Penley, B.A. _ 

Tewkesbury District.—Vicr-PresIDENT: 

CounciL Proper: D. E. Finlay, M.B.; Rev. C. Swynnerton, F.S.A.; 
A. E. Hurry: A. Baker. Local ecretaries: Tewkesbury—F. W. 
Godfrey. Berkeley—Rev. W. F. D. Curtoys, M.A. 

Thorabury District.—Counci. Proper: CanonS.C. Armour; H. 
Jeaner-Fust, M.A. Local Secretary : Wotton-under-Edge—H.Goldingham. 

Not Assigned.—Vice-President: Sir C. W. C. Oman, K.B.B., M.P., 
M.A., M.B.A., F.S.A. Councit Proper: Rees Price, F.S.A., F.S. A. Scot: 
G. McN. Rushforth, F.S.A. 

Hon. General Secretary: Roland Austin. 


Bditors: Roland Austin. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE—Chairman of Council, Roland Austin (Genéral 
Secretary), J. W. Barnett, W. S. Harmer, Sir F. A. Hyett, J. E. Pritchard, 
J. J. Simpson, C. Wells, W. Leighton (Secretary for Bristol). 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE—C. Wells (Chatrman), Chairman of Council, 
Roland Austin (Lthbvarian), G.S. Blakeway, Lt.-Col J. C. Duke, W. Scot ford 
Harmer, Sir F. A. Hyett, W. Leighton, J. E. Pritchard, J. J. Simpson. 

EXCAVATIONS COMMITTEE—J. E. Pritchard (Chatyman), Chairman 
of Council, Roland Austin, E. Conder, W. H. Knowles, G. Marshall, A. E. W. 
Paine, Sir G. H. Oatley, Sir F. A. Hyett, C. Wells, L. W. Barnard (Secretary). 

TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY’S PROPERTY—W. St. Clair Baddeley ; 
Claude Basil Fry. 

CHIPPING CAMPDEN TOWN TRUST: _ Representative Trustee— 
L. W. Barnard, F.R.I.B.A. 

LEIGH WOODS COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT : Representative— 
John E. Pritchard, F.S.A. 
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